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LAST DAY IN DISTRICT NO. 6. 



JOSEPHINE M. HABBIMAN. 



[By permission of the author.] 

THE students in district No. 6 had never given an exhi- 
bition, and when the new '^ sehoolmarm" announced 
that each student should have a declamation at the close of the 
term, great was the consternation of the pupils. WhUe the 
boys were eating their lunches at noon, each gave vent to his 
opinion concerning the coming entertainment. Tom, one of 
the big boys, said that he " wasn't afraid to speak a piece be- 
fore the whole United States." Another boy said that he 
" wouldn't speak if his folks come." "Well, if I speak I 
won't have any silly girl-piece, ' ' said young Jack. The sub- 
ject was discontinued, and during the rest of the term, each 
boy was preparing himself for the coming ordeal. 

On the afternoon of the last day, the old schoolhouse was 
filled with ''sisters, cousins, and aunts," all impatiently wait- 
ing for the exercises to begin. 

The first speaker was John Johnson. Now, John was 
given to giggling on all occasions. If an audible smile ever 
reached the ear of the teacher, she immediately glanced at 
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John, and was usually rewarded by a giggle. John looked 
at the boy behind hun and bestowed his usual " smile" and 
having taken his place on the platform, thus began : 

" On Linden when the sun was low, 
Ail bloodless lay the untrodden snow ; 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

" Few, few shall part where many meet. 
The snow shall be their winding sheet ; 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. " 

John wasn't the only one that giggled as he took his seat. 

The next boy who was to declaim disliked very much to ap- 
pear in public, but his sister had sketched his part for him, so 
with a dreadful frown he conunenced : 

"Maud Muller, on a summer's day, 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 
Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
• Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

" The judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse's chestnut mane. 
She stopped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 

*' ' Thanks,' said the judge, ' a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaflEed.' 
He spoke of grass and flowers and trees, 
Of — I don't know what else he spoke of." 

The audience was a bit surprised at the sudden close of this 
''descriptive" poem. 
The '* brave boy " next boldly conmaenced : 
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" Stand ! The ground's your own, my braves 1 

Will ye give it up to slaves? 

Will ye hope for greener graves? 

Hope ye for mercy still? 

What's the mercy despots feel. 

Hear it in that battle peal — " 

The ''brave boy" took his seat in tears, and the other 
eakers smiled at one another. 

Jack had prepared a humorous piece, one which he thought 
ry fitting for the occasion : 

'' The boy stood on the platform high 
Whence all but him had gone, 
The flame that lit each ear and eye 
Shone round him and upon. 
And this his stage-struck senses heard. 
Unwelcome, oft-recurring word, 
Dreaded by all, dreaded by each : 

* Now, sir, your speech 1 ' 
First very pale, then very red. 
The boy unto the master said, 

' I have no piece 1 ' 

* You have no piece? You'll have no peac^ 
Unless such nonsense soon shall cease. 

A speech you must give now, my man ! ' 
The boy said, ' I don't think I can.' 
' Say something, sir !' the master said, 
' Some verse or poem you have read 
Or extract from the grand orations. ' 
The boy stepped out and looked about 
And thus he tried — said first aside 
('Hang declamations ! ') — 
' Many men of earnest thought 
Say that fame's a bubble. 
Soon it breaks and leaves us naught 
But— but— ' 
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* What's the trouble?' said the master. 

* That is all,' said the boy, 

* I can recall. ' 

Next he thought he would 
Give them something witty, 
This effusion of T. Hood, 
Merry, playful, pretty. 

* Thou happy, happy elf 

(But stop, first let me kiss away that tear), 
Thou tiny image of myself — 
(My love, he's poking peas into his ear '), — 
That only made the scholars laugh, 
'Twas not grand enough by half. 

* Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I 

give my hand and my heart to this vote.' " 

Jack forgot what came next, but at that moment one of 
the younger pupils slipped off her bench, falling on the floor 
with a good deal of noise. Congratulating himself. Jack 
made haste to introduce the incident into his medley : 

^'Take her up tenderly, lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, young and so fair." 



BOY AND GIRL. 



MABT E. BRADLEY. 



ONCE in the icy winter weather, 
Two little children talked together. 
One said — that was a boy, you see — 
" This is the kind of weather for me 1 
Give me winter and ice and snow, 
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Give me a roaring wind to blow, 
A pair of skates, and a frozen pond, 
A coast on the slippery hill beyond ; 
And then, with a heap of snowballs white, 
I'll beat the world in a stand-up fight ! " 

The other — she was a girl, you know — 
Said, ''Oh, I'm tired of frost and snow ! 
I can't go out but my fingers freeze, 
And the cold wind makes me shiver and sneeze. 
I wish I could hear the April rain. 
And look at the warm blue skies again. 
And pluck the violets down in the hoUow, 
And hear the song of the summer swallow ! " 

Then, with a smile, their gentle mother 

Said to the sister and the brother : 

" Winter is good, and summer, too; 

For the snow is white, and the sky is blue. 

And the wind blows north or the wind blows west. 

Just as the Father sees it best. ' ' 

"Yes, I know," with a laughing voice. 
The boy returned, "but I take my choice. 
Winter for me ! " "And I would foUow," 
His sister said, " the flying swallow. 
When the summer goes, tlien he goes, too, 
And that's the sensible thing to do." 

In the southland, many a mile away, 
The swallow sits by the reedy brook, 
Watching a fly, with a sidelong look. 
Nor knows nor cares what the children say. 
But he will know wlien the April breeze 
Softly whistles across tlie seas ; 
And when the violets bloom in the hoUow, 
Then, oh, then, we shall see the swallow. 
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THE HOUSE OF CLOUDS. 



KUZABETH BABXKTT BBOWJSiLSG. 



1 WOULD bufld a clondy honse 
For my thoughts to U ve in 
When for earth too fancy-looee, 

And too low for heaven ! 
Hnsh I I talk mj dreams alond — 

I bufld it bright to see, — 
I build it on the moonlit cloud 
To which I looked with thee. 

Cloud- walls of the morning's gray, 

Faced with amber column, 
Crowned with amber cupola 

From a sunset solemn ! 
May-mists for the casements fetch, 

Pale and glimmering, 
With a sunbeam hid in each. 

And a smell of spring. 

Bufld the entrance high and proud, 

Darkening and then brightening, 
Of a riven thundercloud, 

Veined by the lightning. 
Use one with an iris stain 

For the door so thin. 
Turning to a sound like rain 

As I enter in. 

Build a spacious hall thereby. 

Boldly, never fearing ; 
Use the blue place of the sky 
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Which the wind is clearing ; * 

Branched with corridors sublime. 

Flecked with winding stairs 
Such as children wish to climb, 

Following their own prayers. 

In the mutest of the house 

I will have my chamber. 
Silence at the door shall use 

Evening's light of amber, 
Solemnizing every mood, 

Softening in degree, 
Turning sadness into good. 

As I turn the key. 

Be my chamber tapestried 

With the showers of summer, 
Close, but soundless, — glorified, 

When the sunbeams come here ; 
Wandering harpers, harping on • 

Waters stringed for such. 
Drawing color for a tune. 

With a vibrant touch. 

Bring a shadow, green and still, 

From the chestnut forest ; 
Bring a purple from the hill. 

When the heat is sorest ; 
Spread them out from wall to wall, 

Carpet- wove around, 
Whereupon the foot shall fall 

In light instead of sound. 

Bring fantastic cloudlets home 

From the noontide zenith ; 
Kange for sculptures round the roonx 

Named as fancy weeneth : 
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• Some be Junos, without eyes ; 
Naiads, without sources ; 
Some be birds of paradise ; 
Some, Olympian horses. 

Bring the dews the birds shake off, 

Waking in the hedges, — 
Those, too, perfumed for a proof. 

From the lilies' edges; 
From our England's field and moor, 

Bring them calm and white in, 
Whence to form a mirror pure 

For love's self -delighting. 

Bring a gray cloud from the East, 

Where the lark is singing. 
Something of the song, at least, 

Unlost in the bringmg. 
That shall be a morning chair. 

Poet-dream may sit in, 
When it leans out on the air, 

Unrhymed and unwritten. 

Bring the red cloud from the sun ! 

While he sinketh, catch it. 
That shall be a couch, — ^with one 

Sidelong star to watch it, — 
Fit for poet's finest thought 

At the curfew sounding. 
Things unseen being nearer brought 

Than the seen around him. 

Poet's thought, not poet's sigh, 
'Las, they come together ! 

Cloudy walls divide and fly, 
As in April weather 1 

Cupola and column proud, 
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Structure bright to see — 
Gone ! — except that moonlit cloud, 
To which I looked with thee ! 

Let them ! Wipe such visionings 

From the fancy's cartel — 
Love secures some fairer things 

Dowered with his immortal. 
The sun may darken, — heaven be bowed — 

But still unchanged shall be, — 
Here in my soul, — that moonlit cloud, 

To which I looked with thee 1 



THE BIRDS' CONVENTION. 



MILLER HAGEMAN. 



OVER the crumbs of a Southern camp shaded with palm 
and pine, 
A company of convival birds sat down one day to dine ; 
While from the trees that leaned about on their uproarious 

glee. 
The more conservative butternuts frowned superciliously. 

There were parrots and peewees and nuthatches and chicka- 
dees and chats ; 

Tliere were thrashers and cat-birds and cardinals with feathers 
in their hats ; 

There were redstarts and merles and cedar-birds and flycatchers 
and crows, 

And little Maryland yellow-throats and grosbeaks and vireos. 

At che Jdead of the table sat the Owl with a sanctimonious face. 
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For he seemed, with both eyes tightly shut, forever saying 
grace; 

While, as the dinner was discussed, the Chat cried out, ' ' What 
cheer ?" 

And the Parrot took a mint julep, and they all drank black- 
berry beer. 

And after they had dined and drunk and each one had wiped 

his mouth, 
They all began to sing funny songs down there in the sunny 

south. 
The Titmouse sang, '' I will lift up my voice," upside down, 

till the birds all roared ; 
The Blue- jay twanged on his bagpipe, ' ' In mercy hear, O 

Lord!" 

The Doves billed and cooed in tender strains, '' O sweet is the 

honeymoon; " 
And the Sandpiper bobbed up and down and piped, ''Don't 

make up your minds too soon. ' ' 
The Meadow-lark shrilled from a tuft of grass, '' I see you, 

you can't see me," 
And the Mocking-bird sat and mocked them all in the tall 

pahnetto tree. 

When 
Up from the thickle-tops out Bobolinkum pops, 

Shaking his love-calls over the lea ; 
Freaking and frolicking round in his rollicking. 

Now with the butterfly, now with the bee ; 
Telling his Northern name, till all the birds exclaim. 

As he breaks up the banquet, ' ' That's Bob ! See him ! 
See!" 
See how the Mocking-bird bends to that talking-bird, 

" No use, Mocking-bird, you can't mock me." 
Sing till the sunny South rings with thy mellow month, 
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Song-bird of Liberty, welcome to thee ! 
Sing till the valleys shine with that gay song of thine, 

Sing till the leaves laugh outright on the tree ; 
Sing till the sunny air, sing till men everywhere 

Sound back thy song through the land of the free ; 
Singing so airily, flying so fairily 

In thy infectious, ebullient glee. 
Listen now, Mocking-bird, to that quick talking-bird. 

Here he comes singing to his Southern she, 

With 
''Bobolinkum, bobolinkum, funny, funny, don't you 
think him? 
Kick your slipper, kick your slipper, 
Twee^ twecy twee^ twee. 
What's the matter, little lady, sitting there so very 

shady? 
What Miss Kitty, what Miss Kitty, crying, crying, what 
a pity! 
Me^ vie^ me^ me. 
Ha, ha, I discover, she has lately lost her lover ! 

Never mind, dearie, cheer up, dearie. 
Give me but a loving glance, sing, smile, skip, dance, 
Kick your slipper, kick your slipper, 
Free^ free^ free^ free ! 
Ha, ha, Bobolinkum, ha, ha, what you thinkin ' ? 
Come Miss Silver Thimple, Thimple, see your dimple, see 
your dimple. 
Keep a-laughing, keep a-laughing, 
Hee-hee-hee-hee. 
Every maid's a little mellow till she gets another fellow. 

Come now, dearie, cheer up, dearie. 
You are very, very pretty, come, come, Kitty, Kitty, 
Over hill and over hollow I'll fly, you follow. 
Kick your slipper, kick your slipper, 
Tse-tse'tse-tse-tse-tse-tse! " 
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THREE WOMEN. 



THREE women in the waning of a drear November day, 
When clouds were thickly spreading o'er the earth a 
mantle gray, 
Sat idling, thinking, dreaming ; one of hope, of love, of life ; 
One of wealth, of ease, of beauty ; one of care, of woe, of 
strife. 

One with a face uplifted — ah, a face pure, young, and fair. 
With not a trace of sorrow, not a line of sin or care 
Marring its pensive beauty, or staining its spotless white — 
Looked from the western window into the dull gray night. 

One, a glorious woman with burning, passionate eyes, 
And hair like dusky shadows, lips tinged with crimson dyes, 
Sat with her jeweled lingers swift threading a golden chain. 
Heeding not the wind's lone sobbing, or the fall of the win- 
ter rain. 

One, with a face storm-beaten — ah! a face sorrow-stained 

and worn. 
And with a heart whose tendrils were cruelly bruised and 

torn — 
Sat in the deepest shadow dreaming there her dream again. 
Praying that God in His mercy would lift from her heart the 

pain. 

Down through the dusky shadows, down through the dark, 

drear night, 
There swept, like a gleam from heaven, a flood of unearthly 

light; ^ 
And on its shining stairway, an angel in robes of snow, 
Came to the dreaming women and stood in the warm, bright 

glow. 
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"I came," and his voice, like music, rang throngh the 

shadowy room 
And roused the idle dreamers and lifted the gathering gloom, 
'' I came to bring from heaven a wish that shall fill each 

heart. 
Speak and it shall be granted ; speak and receive your part. ' ' 

" Let me be loved and honored, let me be mother and wife; 
Give me these and no others for my joys in earthly life. " 
Thus spoke the pensive maiden with a smile almost divine, 
And the angel's face grew brighter, as he said, " The gift be 
thine.'' 

'' Give me wealth and power, give me a world in my hand. 
With only those around me, who live as I command." 
Thus spoke the glorious woman with burning, passionate eyes. 
And the angel whispered softly, "Thy wish is worldly and 
wise." 

'' Give me peace," said the other, "give me rest from this 

weary pain. 
Oh, let me rest and slumber as the care-free child again." 
And the angel whispered softly, "Be at rest world-weary 

one; 
Peace shall come to thine lone heart. God's will to thee 

shall be done." 

There, by the rosy firelight, sits a smiling, happy wife. 
And the angel's gift is around her to bless and perfect her 

life. 
There, in the gorgeous gaslight, reigns one, a fashion queen ; 
Her wish, as the angel promised, is found in this bright 

scene. 

And down in the lone dark churchyard, the other has found 
her rest 
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From a life of toil and danger that was bitter at the best. 
The peace the angel promised drew her up the shining way. 
From her long, long night of sorrow, into God's eternal day. 



GIVE ME REST. 



OEOSGE EDGAB GSISHAH. 



[By permission of the author.] 

/^^ lYE me rest, give me rest," said a merry child, 
V-T When its rompings and plays were o'er; 
" I am sick, I would sleep on thy bosom, mother. 
And wander away no more." 

''Give me rest, give me rest," said a blooming youth, 

As he struggled in hope's decline; 
" I long for a friend, and a happy home, 

Where the sun will forever shine." 

'' Give me rest, give me rest," said the miser at last, 

When his heart was growing cold ; 
" There is no rest in the treasures of earth, 

No pleasure in glittering gold. 



n 



" Give me rest, give me rest," was breathed from the lips» 

Of one with a broken heart ; 
Who had sought in vain 'mid the storms of life. 

To find that "better part." 

'' Give me rest, give me rest," was a prayer upraised 

From the mourner bending low, 
O'er the grave where her he3,rt's last jewel was laid ; 

" Give me rest from grief and woe." 
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" Give me rest, give me rest," said the sinking old man, 

As the evening of life passed away ; 
" Give me rest in a joyous home on high, 

In a world of eternal day." 

^' Give me rest, give me rest," is the wailing cry, 

From the child to the gray-haired man ; 
All seek it in vain ; there is no rest. 

Till found in the spirit land. 



PHUSSANDPHRET. 



HAVE you heard of the land called Phussandphret, 
Where the people live upon woes and regret? 
Its climate is bad, I have heard folks say ; 
There's seldom, if ever, a pleasant day. 
'Tis either too gloomy from clouded skies, 
Or so bright the sunshine dazzles one's eyes; 
'Tis either so cold one is all of a chill, 
Or else 'tis so warm it makes one ill ; 
The season is either too damp or too dry, 
And mildew or drought is always nigh ; 
For nothing that ever happened yet 
"Was just as it should be in Phussandphret. 

And' the children — it really makes me sad 

To think that they never looked happy and glad. 

It is '' O dear me ! " until school is done, 

And 'tis then, " There never is time for fun." 

Their teachers are cross, they all declare. 

And examinations are never fair. 

Each little duty they are apt to shirk, 

Because they're tired, or 'tis too hard work. 

Everyone is as grave as an owl, 

And has pouting lips or a gloomy scowl ; 
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Their voices whine and their eyes are wet 
In this doleful country of Phussandphret. 

Now, if ever you find your feet are set 

On the downhill road into Phussandphret, 

Turn and travel the other way, 

Or you never will know a happy day. 

Follow some cheerful face ; 'twill guide 

To the land of Look-at-the-Pleasant-side. 

Then something bright you will always see, 

No matter how dark the day may be. 

You'll smile at your tasks and laugh in your dreams, 

And learn that no ill is as bad as it seems. 

So lose no time, but haste to get 

As far as you can from Phussandphret. 



THE TYPEWRITER TUNE. 



THOUGH its coming be slow, we can all feel we know 
That the " popular song " has its end, 
And the hand- organ lay cannot last all the day; 

Its horrors must cease to ascend ; 
But the typewriter tune, with its terrible twist. 
Incessant responds to the rubber -hung wrist. 
With its plick, plack, clinkety, clang! 
Pluckety, pluckety, bang! 

Your heart may be light and the future seem bright. 

Ere you come within range of its sound. 
But your spirits will sink to your shoes in a wink 

From the noises that hover around, 
When the alphabet goblins, so crooked and weak. 
Are tortured till pain makes them shiver and squeak 
With a plick, plack, clinkety, clang ! 
Pluckety, pluckety, bang. 
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THE MIRACLE OF CANA. 



FBED EMERSON BROOKS. 



[By permission of tbe author.] 

THE waterpots were filled at God's behest; 
Yet in the marriage wine no grape was pressed ! 
No tired feet the weary wine-press trod 
To mak^ this sacred vintage of our God ! 
As Nature doth proclaim a power divine, 
Each drop of moisture turned itself to wine 

In spite of arguments in Jesus met, 
The world is full of doubting skeptics yet ; 
Believing naught in heaven or earth divine. 
They doubt this miracle of Palestine ; 
They find the Holy Bible filled with flaws, 
And pin their doubting faith to Nature's laws. 

Ye scoffers of our sacred Lord, pray tell 
Who tinted first the water in the well? 
"Who painted atmospheric moisture blue? 
And gave the ocean waves their constant hue? 
Whose moisture raised in clouds all colors lack ; 
The fleecy ones so white, the storm king black. 
Save where the evening sun's bright rays incline 
To turn this fleecy moisture into wine, 
And lay a benediction on them all 
like purple grapes hung on a golden wall? 
'Twas thus our Lord a sacred radiance shed. 
Slow turning Cana's water vintage red. 

If lilies, at His bidding, from the soil 
Spring up, that neither know to spin nor toil ; 
In beauty yet more gorgeously arrayed 
Than he of old who that great temple made. 
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Then why may not the gentle evening's dew, 
At God's command take on a ruddy hue? 

This whirling, surging world was made by One 
Who might have made the wine as rivers run ; 
Yet put a sweeter nectar in the rills, 
Fresh rippling from the vintage of the hills. 
"Watch Nature's miracle when day is dead. 
And blushing Helios his good night said. 
Slow dipping his hot face in cooling brine 
Turns all the ocean billows into wine. 

The sun and rain stretch o'er the earth a bow 
With tints more beautiful than wine can show — 
A frescoed arch in gorgeous colors seven — 
A bridge where weak belief may walk to heaven. 

Sometimes, athwart a sunset on the plain, 
A passing storm-cloud dropping its ruby rain, 
Because a God, whose face is hid from view, 
Lets just a little glory filter through 
This great libation poured at Nature's shrine, 
To fill Sol's golden cup with evening wine ? 

Since Nature doth such miracles perform. 

Why may not He who makes and rules the storm, 

Of all his miracles the first and least. 

Tint a few drops for Cana's wedding-feast? 

The greatest marriage at the end shall be 

When time is wedded to eternity ! 

All bidden are, the greatest and the least. 

To taste the wine at heaven's great wedding-feast, 

Where all the ransomed universe shall sing, 

^ ' Hosanna, to the everlasting King ! ' ' 
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I CAN'T, I WON'T, AND I WILL 



THEEE little boys in a rollicking mood, out in the snow 
at play. 
Their hearts are light, for the sun was bright on that glorious 

winter day. 
Three little boys with shouts of glee slide down a snowy hill, 
And the names of the rollicking Uttleboys are " I Can't," '' I 
Won't," and ^'IWiU." 

But play must cease ; and a warning voice calls out from the 

open door, 
'' Come, boys, here's -a task for your nimble hands; we must 

have it done by ^our. " 
''I Will" speeds away at his mother's command, with a 

cheerful and sunny face. 
And '^ I Can't " follows on with a murmur and groan, at a 

weary and lagging pace. 

But ^' I Won't," with a dark and angry frown, goes sauter- 
ing down the street. 

And sullenly idles the time away till he thinks the task com- 
plete. 

At school, *' I Will " learns his lessons as well, and is seldom 
absent or late ; 

'' I Can't " finds the lessons all too hard ; " I Won't " hates 
books and slate. 

So the seasons come and the seasons go, in their never-ceasing 

race. 
And each little boy, now a stalwart man, in the busy world 

finds his place. 
" I Will " with a courage undaunted toils, and with high and 

resolute aim. 
And the world is better because he lives, and he gains both 

honor and fame. 
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^' I Can't '' finds life an nphill road ; he funis in adyersitj, 
And spends his life unloved and unknown in hopeless 

poverty. 
"I Won't" opposes all projects and plans, and sooffs at 

what others have wrought. 
And so in his selfish idleness wrapped, he dies and is soon 

forgot. 



THE SEVEN STAGES. 



o 



NLY a baby, kissed and caressed, 
Gently held to a mother's breast. 



Only a child toddling alone, 
Brightening now its happy home. 

Only a boy trudging to school, 
Governed now by a sterner rule. 

Only a youth living in dreams. 
Full of promise, life now seems. 

Only a man battling with life 
Shared in now by a loving wife. 

Only a father burdened with care, 
Silver threads in dark brown hair. 

Only a graybeard, toddling again. 
Growing old and full of pain. 

Only a mound o'ergrown with grass, 
Dreams unrealized — rest at last. 
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APRIL FOOLS. 



KATE MA8TEBSON. 



Her Letter, 

DEAR Jack, your letter came to-day. 
I scarce know what to write ; 
If you were here — perhaps — I'd say — 
Perhaps — you'd better call to-night. 

You say you love me, dear old chap, 

I've known that many a day ; 
But didn't think you cared a rap 

For me — in that sweet way. 

You've been just like a brother dear, 

And never like a beau ; 
If you've been " pining for a year," 

You should have told me so ! 

'Tis April first, you know, old friend. 

Take time to think aright ; 
Perhaps — you mean it for a joke — 

Perhaps — ^you'd better call to-night! 

His Letter, 

My Darling Girl, I never wrote 

The lines of which you tell ; 
Some April joker's sent the note, 

And forged my hand as well. 

But just suppose we spoil the fun, 
My Maud, and with their tools. 

We'll laugh the last, when they are done- 
Two happy April fools. 
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I've loved you, Maud, just in 'Hhat way," 

And didn't dare to write; 
Sweetheart, if I was therc^ yo:~ gay — 

Perhaps I'd letter call to-night ! 



THE LAND OF NOWHERE. 



ELLA WHEELEB WILCOX. 



DO you know wliere the summer blooms all the year round, 
where there never is rain on a picnic day, 
Where the thornless rose in its beauty grows, and little boys 
never are called from play? 
Oh ! hey ! it is far away, in the wonderful land of No- 
where. 
Would you like to live where nobody scolds, where you never 

are told, " It is time for bed," 
Where you learn without trying, and laugh without crying, 
where snarls never pull when they comb your head? 
Then oh ! hey ! you must hie away to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 

Do you long to dwell where you never need wait, where no 

one is punished or made to cry? 
Where a supper of cakes is not followed by aches, and little 
folks thrive on a diet of pie? 
Then ho ! hey ! you must go, I say, to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
You must drift down the river of Idle Dreams, close to the 

border of No-man's Land; 
For a year and a day you must sail away, and then you will 
come to an unknown strand. 
And ho ! hey ! If you get there — stay in the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
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IN THE SPRING. 



Vi'k IVILDEB MC0LAS80N. 



KIND of curyas fixm' — ^when 
Grass is fresh' nin' up again , 
Budis are bubblin' forf, an' those 
lilac-bushes fahly grows 
Ondemeaf your eyes — that you 
Don't feel sap a-runnin', too. 

Look like hair that's gittin' gray; 
Ought to take an' blow away. 
Leavin' room for new to grow, 
Slick an' ily, don't you know ! 
like young beech-leaves, just about 
When they crowd the old ones out. 

Yit some way— I can't tell why — 
When thar's spring-time in the sky, 
Showerin', shinin' right about 
like a gyrl that's in a pout — 
'Stead o' hustlin', men-folks jest 
Want to shut up shop an' rest. 

Me? I couldn't move to save 
My old framework from the grave! 
Hain't no idy 'cept to lay 
Sound an' ack like every day 
Was a Sunday — holy, sweet— 
Nothin' doin' 'cept to eat. 

Wouldn't ef I could ! I 'low 
It's a blessin' anyhow, 
Sent from up above to call 
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I've loved you, Maud, just in * * that way, ' ' 

And didn't dare to write; 
Sweetheart, if I was therc^ yon gay — 

Perhaps I'd letter call to-night ! 



THE LAND OF NOWHERE. 



ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 



DO you know where the summer blooms all the year round, 
where there never is rain on a picnic day. 
Where the thornless rose in its beauty grows, and little boys 
never are called from play? 
Oh ! hey ! it is far away, in the wonderful land of No- 
where. 
Would you like to live where nobody scolds, where you never 

are told, " It is time for bed," 
Where you learn without trying, and laugh without crying, 
where snarls never pull when they comb your head? 
Then oh ! hey ! you must hie away to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 

Do you long to dwell where you never need wait, where no 

one is punislied or made to cry? 
Where a supper of cakes is not followed by aches, and little 
folks thrive on a diet of pie? 
Then ho ! hey ! you must go, I say, to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
You must drift down the river of Idle Dreams, close to the 

border of No-man's Land; 
For a year and a day you must sail away, and then you will 
come to an unknown strand. 
And ho ! hey ! If you get there — stay in the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
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IN THE SPRING. 



KYk ^ILDEB MCOLASSON. 



KIND of curyas fixin' — when 
Grass is fresh' nin' up again , 
Buds are bubblin' forf, an' those 
Lilac-bushes fahly grows 
Onderneaf your eyes — that you 
Don't feel sap a-runnin', too. 

Look like hair that's gittin' gray; 
Ought to take an' blow away. 
Leavin' room for new to grow, 
Slick an' ily, don't you know ! 
Like young beech-leaves, just about 
"When they crowd the old ones out. 

Tit some way— I can't tell why — 
When thar'8 Bpring-time in the sky, 
Showerin', shinin' right about 
Like a gyrl that's in a pout — 
'Stead o' hustlin', men-folks jest 
Want to shut up shop an' rest. 

Me? I couldn't move to save 
My old framework from the grave! 
Hain't no idy 'cept to lay 
Round an' ack like every day 
"Was a Sunday — holy, sweet — 
Nothin' doin' 'cept to eat. 

Wouldn't ef I could ! I 'low 
It's a blessin' anyhow. 
Sent from up above to call 
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I've loved you, Maud, Justin ^Hhat way," 

And didn't dare to write; 
Sweetheart, if I was tlierc.^ yon gay — 

Perhaps I'd better call to-night! 



THE LAND OF NOWHERE. 



ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 



DO you know where the summer blooms all the year round, 
where there never is rain on a picnic day, 
Where the thornless rose in its beauty grows, and little boys 
never are called from play? 
Oh ! hey I it is far away, in the wonderful land of No- 
where. 
Would you like to live where nobody scolds, where you never 

are told, " It is time for bed," 
Where you learn without trying, and laugh without crying, 
where snarls never pull when they comb your head ? 
Then oh ! hey I you must hie away to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 

Do you long to dwell where you never need wait, where no 

one is punished or made to cry? 
Where a supper of cakes is not followed by aches, and little 
folks thrive on a diet of pie? 
Then ho ! hey ! you must go, I say, to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
You must drift down the river of Idle Dreams, close to the 

border of No-man's Land; 
For a year and a day you must sail away, and then you will 
come to an unknown strand. 
And ho ! hey ! If you get there — stay in the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
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IN THE SPRING. 



KVk WILDER MOOLASSON. 



KIND of curyas fixin' — when 
Grass is fresh' nin' up again, 
Buds are bubblin' forf, an' those 
Lilac-bushes fahly grows 
Onderneaf your eyes — that you 
Don't feel sap a-runnin', too. 

Look like hair that's gittin' gray; 
Ought to take an' blow away. 
Leavin' room for new to grow, 
Slick an' ily, don't you know ! 
Like young beech-leaves, just about 
When they crowd the old ones out. 

Tit some way— I can't tell why — 
When thar's spring-time in the sky, 
Showerin', shinin' right about 
Like a gyrl that's in a pout — 
'Stead o' hustlin', men-folks jest 
Want to shut up shop an' rest. 

Me? I couldn't move to save 
My old framework from the grave! 
Hain't no idy 'cept to lay 
Round an' ack like every day 
Was a Sunday — holy, sweet — 
Nothin' doin' 'cept to eat. 

Wouldn't ef I could ! I 'low 
It's a blessin' anyhow, 
Sent from up above to call 
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I've loved you, Maud, Justin ^Hhat way/' 

And didn't dare to write; 
Sweetheart, if I was tlierc.^ ym say — 

Perhaps I'd better call to-night! 



THE LAND OF NOWHERE. 



ELLA WHEELER WILOOX. 



DO you know where the summer blooms all the year round, 
where there never is rain on a picnic day, 
Where the thornless rose in its beauty grows, and little boys 
never are called from play? 
Oh ! hey ! it is far away, in the wonderful land of No- 
where. 
Would you like to live where nobody scolds, where you never 

are told, " It is time for bed," 
Where you learn without trying, and laugh without crying, 
where snarls never pull when they comb your head ? 
Then oh ! hey ! you must hie away to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 

Do you long to dwell where you never need wait, where no 

one is punished or made to cry? 
Where a supper of cakes is not followed by aches, and little 
folks thrive on a diet of pie? 
Then ho ! hey ! you must go, I say, to the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
You must drift down the river of Idle Dreams, close to the 

border of No-man's Land; 
For a year and a day you must sail away, and then you will 
come to an unknown strand. 
And ho ! hey ! If you get there — stay in the wonderful land 
of Nowhere. 
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IN THE SPRING. 



KYk ^ILDEB MOOLASSON. 



KIND of curyus fixin' — when 
Grafis isfresh'nin' up again, 
Buds are bubblin' forf, an' those 
lilac-bushes fahly grows 
Onderneaf your eyes — that you 
Don't feel sap a-runnin', too. 

Look like hair that's gittin' gray; 
Ought to take an' blow away. 
Leavin' room for new to grow, 
Slick an' ily, don't you know ! 
Like young beech-leaves, just about 
When they crowd the old ones out. 

Tit some way— I can't tell why — 
When thar's spring-time in the sky, 
Showerin', shinin' right about 
Like a gyrl that's in a pout — 
'Stead o' hustlin', men-folks jest 
Want to shut up shop an' rest. 

Me? I couldn't move to save 
My old framework from the grave! 
Hain't no idy 'cept to lay 
Eound an' ack like every day 
Was a Sunday — holy, sweet — 
Nothin' doin' 'cept to eat. 

Wouldn't ef I could ! I 'low 
It's a blessin' anyhow, 
Sent from up above to call 
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Time on busy folks thet all 
Tries tharselves to git ahead 
Of the folks thet's idle-bred. 

It's a gift o' grace ; an' when 
I remember worldly men 
Unly hev spring-fever sent 
* To 'em onct a year, I'm bent 
On my knees with thanks that I'm 
Favored with it all the time. 



ANN JANE'S MOTHER AT A CLASSICAL CONCERT. 



AH ! here we are I What good seats. How nice of Herr 
Gobblemeister to giv^ us such tickets! It's all so 
genteel, and I adore music. I used to hear a great deal of it 
in my early days. Ebenezer Peck, who used to keep steady 
company with sister Sally, played the flute lovely, and grand- 
pa use8 to sing when he'd been taking too much cider. I 
had lessons, too. But it isn't everybody has time for music 
after they're married. I do often think, Ann Jane, that I'd 
have been splendid at music if I'd had time. 

People are coming in. What a lot of foreigners ! Should 
you think they were Dutch I None of their skirts hang right. 
'' Hush ! " do you say? Why should I hush? Ah, yes, here 
comes dear old Herr Gobblemeister. HiscoUar is on crooked, 
and he ought to cut his hair ; but I suppose he is all wrapped 
up in his music. How he loves it, to be sure I Do you 
know, Ann Jane, once when you weren't quite ready for 
your lesson, I played him a piece on our piano, and just in 
the very midst of it he gave the dreadfulest groan, and I 
stopped and asked him what was the matter. Said he : " Oh, 
forgiff me, madame. It is so touching vat you play, that my 
soul goes under, and if I do not cry out I dink I faint." 

I didn't dare play any more to him, for he weighs two 
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hundred pounds, and I knew he'd smash some of the bric-a- 
brac if he went over; but what love for music that showed, 
didn't it? "Stop talking!" did you say! Oh, yes, we 
ought to listen if he's giving us a tune ; but, Ann Jane, thafs 
no tune. He's just doing scales to limber his fingers. Very 
sensible of him, for they may be stiff. He's quite on in 
years, though he has kept up his music so well. He'd better 
have done it before the company came, but perhaps the piano 
was not sent early enough. What's next? A quartet? Oh, 
iho^Q people. How many are there in that quartet? Four, 
I see. Well, I don't think much of that song. They don't 
seem able to catch up to each other, and one is clear down 
cellar while another is up garret. They don't hold a candle 
to our church choir. They haven't practiced together as 
they'd ought to, I know. 

Well, my goodness! how mum you are, Ann Jane. What 
comes next? A piano performance representing a country 
scene ; and if I'll listen I can understand it without words, 
eh? Well, I am listening, ain't I? Country scene, eh? 
Ah, yes! There's the rooster crowing; and that's the milk- 
boy; and now they ^ re feeding the pigs, and the old gentle- 
man is chopping kindlings ; and do listen to the pork frying 
for breakfast? And there — there's the billy-goat, jest as he 
used to bleat of a morning in uncle's door-yard ! I'm right, 
ain't I? No! Well, what was it? Pshaw! you don't tell 
me so ! "A summer afternoon ; villagers dancing to the 
music of the pipes; laughter, love-making, a rising storm, 
thunder, flight of terrified villagers, passing of the storm; 
evening, and the song of the nightingale! " That's what it 
is, eh? It sounded like the other to me^ anyhow. 

Well, there's a fiddler — the celebrated Scratchanowsky, 
eh? I don't believe he's celebrated. Znever heard of him 
before. He doesn't play as well as Jimmy Jenkings down 
our way — the lame colored man, you know, that fiddles for 
the dancing. None of 'em seem to know tunes. It's silvery 
and way up enough, but there's nothing to it but shakes. 
How they do clap their hands! Glad it's over, I suppose. 
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/am. And here is old Herr Gobblemeister again. How 
they do go on ! They seera to think it's fine, but what caji 
you expect of poor ignorant foreigners? I wonder whether 
he is a good teacher, Ann Jane? Your pa pays a dreadful 
price for your lessons, and I shouldn't like to have you 
taught wrong, but I have an excellent ear for a tune and can 
turn one myself as well as most people, and he hasn't given 
us one this afternoon. I shall just let him know what I think 
of him when I see hun. I suppose he's used to these poor 
foreigners that will swallow anything and clap their hands 
over it. And the way those Dutch ladies are staring at me — 
"Because I'm interrupting the music," eh? Well, Ann 
Jane, if I am to sit like the deaf and dumb in an asylum, and 
be put upon like this, I shall go home. You can sit it out if 
you like ; but you can tell your Herr Gobblemeister that 
your ma knows good music when she hears it, and that she 
don't think it worth her while to stay. 



THE SONG THAT SILAS SUNG. 



SAM WALTEB FOBS. 



NEIGHBOE Silas sung a song 
Every day his whole life long- 
Sung it gladly 'neath the cloud 
That hung o'er him like a shroud, 
Or, when sunbeams, with their play, 
Gleamed and glorified his way, 
Like a shower of joy outflung 
Was the song that Silas sung : 
"Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl, 
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And the gruff gang go it; 
But behind the night 
There's plenty of light, 
And everything is all right, 

And I know it ! " 



like the battle-drum to me 
Was the song of victory ; 
Like the flute's exultant strain 
'Mid the wounded and the slain ; 
Like the quick, blood-stirring fife 
On the battle-plain of life — 
Far and free the echoes rung 
Of the song that Silas sung : 
" Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl, 
And the growlers growl ; 

And the gruflf gang go it ; 
But behind the night 
There's plenty of light, 
And everything is all right, 
And I know it! " 

Silas's soul has taken flight. 
Passed in music through the night. 
Through the shadow chill and gray, 
And gone singing on its way ; 
But the quaint song that was his 
Cheers the saddened silences. 
Still glad triumph notes are flung 
From the song that Silas sung : 
'' Let the howlers howl, 
And the scowlers scowl. 
And the growlers growl, 

And the gruff gang go it ; 
But behind the night 
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There's plenty of light, 
And everything is all right, 
And I know it! " 



^^ 



VICTORIA GREY. 



EUGENE J. HALL. 



A GIDDY young girl was Victoria Grey, 
One proud and determined to have her own way ; 
And, rather than bend. 
She would lose her best friend, — 
She was one upon whom one could never depend. 

That she thought herself charming was plain to be seen 
By her confident manners and satisfied mien. 

She was one of that kind 

That one often will find. 
With a small, selfish heart and diminutive mind. 

Victoria Grey had a passion for dress, 

Though taste and good judgment she did not. possess. 

On the street she would fiirt. 

And sweep through the dirt. 
With thirty-six yards of light silk in her skirt. 

She had many lovers, it may be a score, — 
She had promised to marry a dozen or more ; 

All felt happy and gay 

At the confident way 
They were treated and loved by Victoria Grey. 

Augustus Van Quirk was her fortunate flame 
(Victoria loved his euphonious name), — 
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A weak little fellow 
Whose whiskers were yellow, 
With little white hands and a mind rather mellow. 

He took her to operas, dances, and plays ; 
He courted and wooed her in various ways ; 

He whispered a store 

Of affectionate lore 
That bUghted the hopes of the dozen or more. 

They were married at last. 'Twas a famous affair 
Made brilliant by presents of real plated ware — 

'Twas a transient display, 

The talk of a day, 
And this was the end of Victoria Grey. 

Five years have passed by, and Augustus Van Quirk 
Has never been guilty of going to work. 

Just over the way 

Is a small sign to-day, 
*' Boarding — Mrs. Van Quirk." (iT^e Victoria Grey.) 



a 



SPACIALLY JIM." 



I WAS mighty good-lookin' when I was young, 
Peert an' black-eyed an' slim. 
With fellers a-courtin' me Sunday nights, 

Spacially Jim. 
The likeliest one of 'em all was he, 

Chipper an' han'som' an' trim; 
But I tossed up my head an' made fun o' the crowd, 

Spacially Jim. 
I said I hadn't no 'pinion o' men. 

An' I wouldn't take stock in Mm/ 
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But they kep' up a-comin' in spite o' my talk, 

Spaeially Jim. 
I got so tired o' havin' 'em roun' 

(Spaeially Jim), 
I made up my mind I'd settle down 

An' take up with him. 
So we were married one Sunday in church, 

'Twas crowded full to the brim ; 
'Twas the only way to git rid of 'em all, 

Spaeially Jim. 



MY LAST DUCHESS. 



EOBEKT BROWNING. 



THAT'S my last Duchess painted on the wall, 
Looking as if she were alive. I call 
That piece a wonder, now. Fra Pandolf 's hands 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. 
Will't please you sit and look at her. I said 
" Fra Pandolf " by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance. 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance, 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I), 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst. 
How such a glance came there ; so, not the first 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, 'twas not • 
Her husband's presence only called that spot 
Of joy into the Duchess' cheek. Perhaps 
Fra Pandolf chanced to say, " Her mantle laps 
Over my lady's wrist too much," or " Paint 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint 
Half -flush that dies along her throat." Such stuff 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough 
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For calling up that spot of joy. She had 

A heart — how shall I say? — rtoo soon made glad. 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whate'er 

She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. 

Sir, 'twas all one ! My favor at her breast, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some oflScious fool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace, — all and each 

Would draw from her alike the approving speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men, — good! but 

thanked 
Somehow — I know not how — as if she ranked 
My gift of a nine-hundred-years-old name 
With anybody's gift. Who'd stoop to blame 
This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 
In speech (which I have not) to make your will 
Quite clear to such a one, and say, "Just this 
Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss. 
Or there exceed the mark" — and if she let 
Herself be lessoned so, nor plainly set 
Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, — 
E'en then would be some stooping ; and I choose 
Never to stoop. O sir ! she smiled, no doubt. 
Whene'er I passed her; but who passed without 
Much the same smile? This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. Will't please you rise? We'll meet 
The company below, then. I repeat, 
The Count your master's known munificence 
Is ample warrant that no just pretence 
Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 
Though his fair daughter's self, as I avowed 
At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 
Together down, air. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity. 
Which Glaus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me ! 
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A RHYME OF ROBIN PUCK. 



HELEN GRAY CONE. 



HOWSOE'EK the tale be spread, 
Puck, the pranksome, is not dead. 

At such tidings of mishap 

Any breeze-blown Columbine 

Would but toss a scarlet cap. 

Would but laugh with shaken head, 

*' Trust it not, do not repine. 

Puck, the pranksome, is not dead! '' 

If you know not what to think, 

Ask the tittering bobolink. 

Straightway shall the answer rise, 

Bubbling from his gleeful breast: 

" Dead? 'Tis but his latest jest ; 

Robin Puck, the wild and wise. 

Frolics on and never dies! " 

Had we but the elfin sight 

On some pleasant summer night, 

.We should see him and his crew 

In the fields that gleam with dew. 

Had we but the elfin ear 

(Pointed sharply like a leaf). 

In the meadows we should hear 

Fairy pipings, fine and brief, 

Shrilled through throats of tiniest fiowers. 

Would that subtler sense were ours 1 

Tricksy Puck ! I shall not tell 

How it is I know him well. 

Swift yet clumsy, plump yet wee. 

Brown as hazel-nut is he ; 

And from either temple springs 
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Such a waving, hair-like horn 
As by butterflies is worn ; 
Glassy-clear his glistening wings. 
Like the small green- bodied flies' 
In the birch- woods ; and his eyes, 
Set aslant, as blackly shine 
As the myriad globes wherein 
The wild blackberry keeps her wine ; 
And his voice is piercing thin, 
But he changes that at will — 
Mocking rogue ! — with birdlike skill. 
How it is I must not tell. 

Ah ! with some rare, secret spell 
Should we bathe, in moonlit dew. 
Eyes that this world's book have read, 
We should see him and his crew 
In the dreamy summer dell ; 
For, howe'er the tale he spread. 
Puck, the pranksome, is not dead ! 



ONLY ONE KIND WORD. 



ELLA DABE. 



'TT^WAS a little thing, only one kind word, in the hurry 

X and bustle of every day. 
But the heart was touched and the soul was stirred, and a 

rainbow of hope spanned the darkened way I 
'Twas a world-worn man with a weight of woe, who was 

groping along in the crowded street, 
When he heard a voice that was soft aad low, and a word 

that was warm and passing sweet; 
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And the sluggish life in his veins moved fast, and the light 

in his eye was the olden light. 
'Twas the one kind word he had met and passed, 'twas the 

blue in the sky, where the stars shine bright . 
'Twas a sinning girl, with a reckless air, who was one of a 

throng on a sunny day. 
And her painted cheek and her stony stare were the signs of a 

soul on its downward way. 
But a greeting came, and a kindly word, with a message of 

grace to the erring one. 
And the centred depths of her nature stirred, till she turned 

from the wrong, and the good was won! 



HEBE. 

SEE, what a beauty ! Half-shut eyes, 
Hide all buff and without a break 
To the tail's brown tuft that mostly lies 
So quiet one thinks her scarce awake; 
But pass too near, one step too free. 

You find her slumber a devil's truce; 
Up comes that paw — all plush, you see, — 
Out four claws, fit for Satan's use. 

'Ware! Just a sleeve's breadth closer, then, 

And your last appearance on any stage? 
Loll, if you like, by Daniel's den, 

But clear and away from Hebe's cage — 
That's Hebe! listen to that purr 

Rumbling as from the ground below. 
Strange, when the ring begins to stir, 

The fleshings always vex her so. 

A curious record, Hebe's. Reared 
In Italy; age — that's h^rd to fix; 
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Trained from a cub, until she feared 

The lash, and learned her round of tricks; 

Always a traveler — one of two 
A woman-tamer took in hand, 

Whipped them, coaxed them, and so they grew 
To fawn or cower at her command. 

None but Fiorina — that was her name, 

And this the story of Hebe here — 
Entered their cage ; the brutes were tame 

As kittens, though, their mistress near. 
A tall, proud wench as ever was seen. 

Supple and handsome, full of grace ; 
The world would bow to a real queen 

That had Fiorina's form and face. 

Her lover — for one she had, of course — 

Was Marco, acrobat, circus-star. 
The lightest foot on a running horse. 

The surest leap from a swinging bar ; 
And she — so jealous he dared not touch 

A woman's hand, and, truth to say. 
He had no humor to tease her much 

Till a girl in spangles crossed their way. 

'Twas at Marseilles, the final scene. 

This pretty rider joined the ring. 
Ma'am' selle Celeste or Victorine, 

And captured him under Fiorina's wing. 
They hid their meetings, but when, you see, 

Doubt holds the candle, love will show. 
And in love's division the one of three. 

Whose share is lessened, needs must know. 

One night, then, after the throng outpoured 

From the show, and the lions my lady's power 
Had been made to feel, with lash that scored 
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And eye that cowed them, a snarling hour; 
(They were just in the mood for pleasantry 

Of those holidays when saints were thrown 
To beasts, and the Romans, entrance-free, 

Clapped hands) — that night, as she stood alone, 

Fiorina, Queen of the Lions, called 

Sir Marco toward her, while her hand 
Still touched the spring of a door that walled 

Her subjects safe within lion-land. 
He came there panting, hot from the ring. 

So brave a figure that one might know, 
Among all his tribe, he must be king. 

If in some wild tract you met him so. 

" Do you love me still," she asked, "as when 

You swore it first? " " Have never a doubt! " 
*' But I have a fancy — men are men, 

And one whim drives another out." 
*' What fancy? Is this all? Have done; 

You tire me. " " Look you, Marco 1 oh, 
I should die, if another woman won 

Your love — but would kill you first, you know!" 

" Kill me? and how — with a jealous tongue? " 

" Thus! " shrieked Fiorina, and slipped the bolt 
Of the cage's door, and headlong flung 

Sir Marco, ere he could breathe, the dolt ! 
Plump on the lion he bounced, and fell 

Beyond, and Hebe leapt for him there. 
No need for their lady's voice to tell 

The work in hand for that ready pair. 

They say one wouldn't have cared to see 
The group commingled, man and beast, 

Or to hear the shrieks and roars — all three 
One red, the f casters and the feast I 
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Guns, pistols, blazed, till one lion sprawled, 

Shot dead, but Hebe held to her prey 
And drank his blood, while keepers bawled 

And their hot irons made yon scars that day. 

But the woman? True, I had forgot, 

She never Ainehed at the havoc made, 
Nor^ave one cry, but there on the spot 

iJ^ve to the heart her poniard-blade, 
Straight, like a man, and fell, nor stirred 

Again ; so that fine pair were dead. 
One lied, and the other kept her word, 

•And death pays debts, when all is said. 

So they hustled Hebe out of France 

To Spain, or may be to England first. 
Then hitherward over seas, by chance. 

She came as you see her, always athirst, 
As if, like the tigresses that slink 

In the village canes of Hindoostan, 
Of one rare draught she loves to think, 

And ever to get it must plan and plan. 



HER NAME. 



IN search, from A to Z, they passed, 
And " Marguerita " chose at last, 
But thought it sounded far more sweet 
To call the baby ' ' Marguerite. ' ' 
When grandma saw the pet. 
She called her " darling Margaret. " 
Next, Uncle Jack and Cousin Aggie 
Sent cup and cpoon to " little Maggie." 
And grandpa the right must beg 
To call the lassie ' ' bonnie Meg. ' ' 
(From " Marguerita" down to " Meg! ") 
And now she's simply " little Peg." 
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BUYING A FELLER. 



MARIETTA HOLLEY. 



Arranged by Norrikb Cochran. 

SECH an experience as I hev hed this moftin', Tirzah 
Ann ! Soon after breakfast Josiah an' the boy went to 
the mill with grist, an' I sot down to mend an old vest of 
Josiah' s. I hedn't much more'n got sot down when there 
come a rap onto the kitchen door behind me, and I sez, 
"Come in." An' in walked a tall, slim feller with a pale, 
patient face, but a persistent look to him, as though he wasn't 
one to be trifled with. I didn't dislike his looks a mite at 
first, an' I sot him a chair. But, dear me, little did I dream 
what was a-comin', fur if you will believe it he hedn't much 
more'n sot down when he says to me, right there in broad 
daylight, in the middle o' the forenoon, an' right to my face, 
says he : 

"I called in this mornin', mom, to see if I couldn' sell 
you a feller. ' ' 

" Sell me a feller ! " I jest managed to gasp out, fur I wuz 
fairly paralyzed by his impudence; "sell me a feller! " 

"Yes," says he, " I hev got some o' the best kinds they 
make, an' I didn't know but I could sell you one." 

Sez I, gettin' my tongue back, " Buy a feller! you ask me 
at ray age, an' with my respectability, an' after kerryin' 
around sech principles ez I hev been kerryin' around fur 
twenty years, you ask me to buy a feller ! " 

"Yes, I didn't know but you would want one, I hev got 
the best make." 

"I'll let you know, young man," sez I, " that I hev got 
a feller o' my own, as good a one as ever wuz made, and one 
I hev hed fur twenty years, an' over." 

"Well, mom, "sez he, with that stiddy look o' his'n, "a 
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feller you hev hed fur twenty years must be out o' gear by 
this time." 

" Out o' gear, " sez I, speakin' up sharp, ''you will be 
out o' gear yourself, young man, if I hear any more sich talk 
out o' your head." 

" I hope you will excuse me, mom," sez he, " it hain't my 
way to run down anybody else's fellers." 

"Wall, I guess you hedn't better try it again in this 
house," sez I. "I guess it won't be very healthy fur you." 

" Can I sell you some other attachment, mom? I hev got 
'em of all kinds." 

" Sell me another attachment? No, sir, you can't. My 
attachment is ez firm an' endurin' ez the rocks." 

" I presume yours wuz good enough in its day, mom, but 
it must be old-fashioned. You'd better let me sell you a 
feller, mom." 

I declare for't, my first thought wuz to turn him right 
out, an' shet the door in his face. An' then agen I thought, 
I am a member of the meetin' house, I must be patient an' 
long sufferin', an' may be this is a chance to do good. I 
will convince him o' the nefariousness o' his conduct ; an' so 
I began to soar. 

" Young man," sez I, a-wavin' my right hand in a broad 
an' sweepin' manner, "young man, when you talk o' buyin' 
an' sellin' fellers, you hev tackled a very serious subject. I 
hev hearn o' sech things, yes, I hev hearn o' them ; but little 
did I dream that I should ever be approached on the subject. ' ' 
Here my breath give out, fur I hed used my deepest 
principled tone, an' its awful tuckerin' out ; you jest hev to 
stop fur breath. An' he looked at me with that same patient 
look, an' sez he: 

' ' What you say, mom, is very true an' even beautiful an' 
eloquent; but, as I said, I stopped in this mornin', mom, to 
see if I could sell you — " 

" I know you did," sez I ; "I heard it with my own ears. 
If it hed come thro' two or three or even one pair of ears, I 
wouldn't hev believed it. I never could hev believed it, that 
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any human cretnr would hev dared to stand before an' try to 
sell me a feller. Sell me a feller? Why even in my young 
days do you s'pose I'd ever try to bicy a feller? No, sir. 
Fellers must come free an' spontaneous or not at all. Never 
wuz I the woman to advance one step toward any man in tha 
way o' courtship — hav'n' no occasion to do so, bein' one that 
lied more offers than I knowed what to do with. An' never 
would I hev married, never, if love hedn't gripped holt o' 
my soul an' drawed me along to the marriage altar. I loved 
the feller I married, an' he wuz the only feller in all the 
world fur me." 

Sez he : " You are under a mistake, mom." 

SezI: "Now don't you tell me thet agen if you know 
what is good fur you. I guess I know my own mind. I 
wuz past the age o' whifflin' an' foolin' round. I married 
that feller from pure love, an' no other reason. The idee o' 
sellin' me a feller ! " But he stood there firm an' immovable, 
an' sez he : 

" I didn't mean no offence, mom. Selhn' attachments is 
what I get my livin' by. " 

'' Wall, I'd rather not get any livin'," sez I. " I should 
rather not live. ' ' 

"As I said, mom, I get my livin' that way*; an' one o' 
your neighbors told me that your feUer wuz an old one, an' 
sort o' givin' out, an' I've got all the latest improvements, 
an' that may be I could seU you one." 

" You miserable coot," sez I, "what do you s'pose I want 
with another feller? Do you s'pose I'd swap Josiah Allen 
fur all the fellers that ever swarmed on the globe? If a 
feller wuz made o' gold from head to foot, with diamond 
eyes an' a garnet nose, do you s'pose he would look half so 
good to me ez Josiah Allen does? An' I would thank the 
neighbors to mind their own business an' let my affairs alone. 
What if he is gittin' old an' worn out? What if he is a- 
givin' out? He's alius kinder spindlin' in the spring o' the 
year. He is a little tizicky, an' breathes short, an' his liver 
may not be the liver it once wuz, but he'll come round all 
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right when the weather moderates. An' may be they meant 
to insinuate somethin' about his bein' so bald an' losin' his 
teeth. But I'll let you know, an' I'll let the neighbors 
know, that I didn't marry that man fur hair ; I didn't marry 
that man fur teeth ; an' a few locks more or less, or a hand- 
ful o' teeth, has no power over my love. " 

"Sometimes," sez he, sort o' dreamily, "sometimes we 
repair old fellers. ' ' 

"Wall you won't repair my feller, I can let you know 
that. The impudence o' the huU idee! " says I, roustin' up 
afresh, "goes ahed o' anything I ever dreamed of. Repair 
my feller ! I want him jest ez he is. I would scorn to re- 
pair him. I could if I wanted to ; his teeth could be sharp- 
ened up, what he has got, an' new ones sot in, an' I could 
paint his head black and paste transfer flowers onto it ; but 
do you s'pose that any artificials that wuz ever made, or any 
hair, if it wuz ez luxuriant ez Ayer'ses Vigor, could look so 
good to me ez that bald head that has been sliinin' across the 
table at me fur so many years ? I tell you, there is memories 
an' joys an' sorrows a-clusterm' round that head that I 
wouldn't swap fur all the beauty an' the treasure o' this 
world. Yes, there is memories o' sorrows borne by both, an' 
so made holier an' more blessed than happiness. That head 
has bent with mine over a little cofiin an' over open graves 
when he shared my anguish, an' stood by me under the silent 
stars when he shared my prayers, my hopes, fur the future. 
He'd look better to me than any other feller that ever walked 
the globe if he hedn't a tooth left in his head or a hair on his 
scalp. Ez long ez Josiah has got body enough left to wrap 
round his soul, an' keep it down here on earth, my heart, 
every mite of it, is his'n." 

" You are laborin' under a mistake, mom." 

"No, I ain't laborin' under no mistake; an' don't you re- 
peat your infamous proposal." Sez I, more mildly, ez he 
took up his hat an' little box he had, an' started fur the door ; 
an' seein' I wuz goin' to get rid o' him, I felt softer toward 
hiTTi : "I dare presume you thought I wuz a single woman," 
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havin' been told time an' agen that I wuz young lookin' fur 
my age, an' fair complected. '' I won't think," sez I, feelin' 
still softer to him as he opened the door, " I won't think fur 
a moment that you knew who it was you made your infamous 
proposal to. But never, never make it agen to any livin' 
cretur, married or single ! ' ' 

He went out the door lookin' kind o' meachin' ; but will 
you believe it, if he didn't turn round on the doorstep an' 
strikin' that same patient, determined attitude o' hisen, says 
he: 

'^ You are mistaken, mom, I merely called this mornin' to 
see if I could sell you — " 

But I jest shet the door in his face, an' went upstairs. An' 
I don't Iniow how long he stayed, nor don't care. I told 
Josiah about it when he came home, an' I tell you my eyes 
fairly snapped, I wuz so mad about it; but he said, he " be- 
lieved et wuz a se win' -machine man, tryin' to sell me a feller 
fur my machine." But I didn't believe a word of it. I be- 
lieve he wuz a mean cretur. 



LAZYLAND. 



MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 



THREE travelers wandered along the strand, 
Each with a staflE in his feeble hand ; 
And they chanted low, 
'' We are go-o-o-ing slow-ow, 
Slowly to Lazyland. 

*' They've left off eating and drinking there; 
They never do any thinking there ; 

They never walk 

And they never talk. 
And they fall asleep without winking there ; 
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'' Nobody's in a hurry there. 

They are not permitted to worry there ; 

'Tis a wide, still place, 

And not a face 
I Shows any symptoms of flurry there. 

"No bells are rung in the morning there; 
They care not at all for adorning there. 

All sounds are hushed. 

And a man who rushed 
Would be traced with absolute scorning there. 

"They do not take any papers there, 
No politicians cut capers there ; 

They have no ' views, ' 

And they tell no news. 
And they burn no midnight tapers there. 

" No lovers are ever permitted there; 
Reformers are not permitted there ; 

They argue not 

In that peaceful spot 
And their clothes all come ready fitted there. 

" Electricity has not been heard of there ; 
And steam has been spoken no word of there ; 

They stay where they are ; 

And a coach or car 
They have not so much as a third of there. 

" Oh, this world is truly crazy land, 
A worrying, hurrying, mazy land. 

We cannot stay. 

We must find the way, — 
If there is a way to Lazy land." 
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A CHILD'S LAUGHTER. 



ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 



ALL the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds of earth may bring 

AUsweet sounds together; 
Sweeter far than all- things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundowii stirred, 
Welling water's winsome word. 

Wind in warm, wan weather ; 

One thing yet there is that none 
Hearing, ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of men beneath the sun, 

Hoped in heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Yery sound of very light, 
Heard from morning s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 

Fills a child's clear laughter. 

Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such notes, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant mouth of gold 

Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale, why, then. 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 

Laughs a child of seven. 
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MAMMY'S STORY. 



SUSAN ARCHER WEISS. 



AH, well do I remember how, in the happy olden days, 
I sat beside the nursery lire and saw the hickory blaze, 
While I heard the wind without, and the splashing of the rain. 
And the broad magnolias tapping at the dripping window-pane, 
When Mammy, rocking slowly, with the baby on her knee. 
Told many a wondrous story — ' ' jus' ez true ez true could be. ' ' 

' ' Well, once dar wuz two leetle boys, named Jeems an' 

Johnny Wood ; 
An' Jeems wuz bad ez bad could be, an' Johnny he wuz good. 
Deir Ma, she had a bag o' gol' hid in de cubby-hole. 
An' Jeems he f oun' it out, an' all dat heap o' money stole ; 
An' den he run away, so fas' he los' a rubber shoe, 
An' lef his Ma an' brer so poo' dey dunno what to do. 

' ' Well, Johnny for his poo' Mamma, he wucked de bes' he 

could, 
Tel once she sent him to de swamp to chop some piny wood ; 
An' dar a lot o' 'gators come — er free, er fo',.er five. 
An' de biggest gobbled Johnny up, an' swoUered him alive ; 
An' dar inside de critter's maw, why, what did he behol' 
But de oder Injy-rubber shoe, an' his mudder's bag o' gol'. 

^' Well, den he tuck his leetle axe, an' right away he hack, 
Tel he chop a mons'ous hole right f rough de 'gator's ugly back. 
Den out he pop an' nebber stop tel he reach his mudder's doo' 
An' poured de shinin' money dar, right on de parlor floo' ! 
Now, honey, min' an' 'member dis, from de tale you jus' 

been tol', 
De bad, dey alluz come to bad — an' de good, dey gits de gol' . ' ' 
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LITTLE JIM. 



GEOBGE B. SIMS. 



OUR little Jim 
Was such a limb 
His mother scarce could manage hun. 
His eyes were blue, 
And looked you through 
And seemed to say, 
" I'll have my way ! " 
His age was six, 
His saucy tricks 
But made you smile, 
Though all the while 
You said, ' ' You limb, 
You wicked Jim, 
Be quiet, do! '' 

Poor little Jim ! 
Our eyes are dim 

When, soft and low, we speak of him. 
No clattering shoe 
Goes running through 
The silent room. 
Now wrapped in gloom, 
So still he lies, 
With fast-shut eyes. 
No need to say 
Alas! to-day, 
'' You little lunb, 
You baby Jim, 
Be quiet, do ! ' ' 
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HEADS, NOT HEARTS, ARE TRUMPS. 



A MONOLOGUE FOR A WOMAN. 



KATE FIELD. 



TEAES in your eyes, and why? Because you find 
That he you love is mortal after all? 
Dear silly coz, what else did you expect? 
You met the man, and though you said no word, 
Your eyes were eloquent, and warmly spoke 
The electric language of the universe. 
You thought him brilliant; aye, he's truly so, 
Brilliant enough to know, ere many days. 
What spell the magic of his genius cast 
Upon a bright but untrained country girl. 
Your fresh, frank ways, your eager earnestness 
Were revelations to the sated lion. 
He looked on you as on a novelty, 
A creature quite unlike the simpering dolls 
Whose fans he flutters as he talks sweet lies. 
You innocently touched his weakest point. 
And that, as in most men, is vanity. 
'Tis writ in books, 'tis said by wagging tongues. 
That women are the weakest vessels, coz. 

Our love of approbation is so great 
We'd sell our birthright for a mess of it, 
When our potential " he " pours in our ears, 
The honey kept on tap for our poor sex. 
Man, coz, — the stronger vessel, being strong. 
Jumps cracks, and wanders at his own sweet will. 
He's not responsible if his poor head 
Is turned by winsome glance and loving speech. 
It makes a deal of difEerence in this world 
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Whether you're bom a man or woman, coz. 
Man ever is an Adam ; woman, Eve. 
He asks to taste the apple in her hand, 
And when he's eaten it, and is arraigned, 
Exclaims, " Behold, the woman gave it me ! " 
Not manly, think you, to thus shirk results ? 

Weeping still ? 
You fancy, coz, yours is the only heart 
That has been trifled with ? You long for death? 
You think the sun will never shine again. 
That life will taste of naught but Dead Sea fruit? 
Now look at me. I'm envied by the world 
Because I'm handsome, rich, endowed with wit 
And tact enough to know just what to say 
And when to say it. My salon is thronged 
With genius and with beauty, coz, because 
I've sense enough to listen to the men, 
Acting as whip to each one's hobby-horse. 
Because of this, some call me politic. 
But all admit that I am popular. 
And you, 'mong others, long to wear my shoes. 
Why, silly coz, I'd gladly change with you 
To lose my memory of earlier days. 

At your age I loved madly, loved with all 

The passion of a soul that loves but once. 

I thought my love returned ; his vows, at least, 

Were warm enough to melt a colder heart 

Than nature gave to me. The man was bom 

Below my sphere, but genius knows no rank ; 

And I placed him above, beyond, the herd 

Of titled nobodies with addled brains. 

I lived for tliis one man — for him alone. 

We plighted troth. My parents threatened^then 

To cast me off, to disinherit me ! 

" Defy our will and you may beg for bread, 
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Ere we will give heed to your misery," said they. 
I loved, and so was ready to lose all. 

Not so the hero of my one romance. 

His face grew pallid and his speech confused. 

He kissed me hastily ; said he'd return 

To claim me. How think you, coz, he claimed me? 

He wrote a brief, cold note, in which he said 

That he was far too proud a man to wed 

In opposition to my family, 

His grief had forced him to the Continent. 

He hoped I might be happy, and he signed 

Himself, ' ' sincerely ' ' mine, etc. 

None born with strong physique e'er die of love. 

I did not even faint, or go to bed 

Raving with fever, as girls do in books. 

I sent back that man's note without remark. 

Assured my parents that their will was mine. 

Was taken to their arms, and soon betrothed 

To the old lord whose name I've so long borne. 

He, to reward me for my sacrifice. 

Died, after a most placid honeymoon. 

Leaving me mistress of his large estates. 

Then passed away my parents, blessing me. 

Restless, distraught, 
I wandered to and fro for three long years. 
Seeking to dull the pain about my heart 
By change of scene and new acquaintances. 
One day 'mid Roman ruins, I came upon 
The man I once adored. He dared to speak ; 
Begged me to take him to my heart again, 
Now death had broken down the barriers. 
The devil in me had got the upper hand ; 
I lashed the craven creature with my tongue. 
And sent him cringing from me. 
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^'Nevermore let me behold your face/' were my last 

words. 
Full well have they been heeded. 

Then I came 
Back to my native land, took up the game 
Society demanded I should play, 
And faithfully I've played it, though alone 
I've held the cards, no partner aiding me. 

Such is my story. Without love, or child — 
The only longings of a woman's heart — 
I'm pointed out as fortune's favorite. 

Perhaps I am ! 
Come, cousin, dry your tears ; 
Your wound's skin deep, — mine penetrated far, 
And yet I'm not what people call a wreck. 
You'll have no appetite; you'll lie awake; 
You'll sigh, and sadly smile at merry jests. 
This will endure for, possibly, a month, 
During which time I promise to disclose 
The true proportions of the demigod 
You've worshipped at the altar of your dreams. 
I'll prove to you, despite the charm of hearts, 
That in the game of life the heads are trumps. 
Is it agreed ? Then look up while I bathe 
Your eyes in cooling spray. Now you are like 
Your dear old self. 
I'm hungry. Let us dine. 



CHANGED HER MIND. 



DEAE BELLE, I went to church last night, 
.And saw your friend. Why, he's a fright! 
At least, I think so. What is there, pray, 
About his looks that made you say 
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That I'd admire him? Goodness me ! 
He's homely. Belle, as he can be. 
Monstrous mouth, retreating forehead, 
And goggle eyes. I think he's horrid. 



¥: 



I've seen that Mr. Knox again — 
Your friend, I mean, that homely man 
Of whom I wrote — and I declare 
I must admit he has an air 
About him that one must admire ; 
But, Belle, I think I soon shall tire 
Of his rude manners. Why, the man 
Stared till I had to use my fan ! 



* <9t * * 



I went last night to the soiree. 

And who, think you, chanced thereto be? 

Why, Charley Knox ! We stayed till four. 

I danced with him six times, or more. 

And he asked me — don't you tell — 

To go with him next time. Now, Belle, 

I'm not in love. You'll laugh, I know, 

But stiU I say he's not my beau. 



^ ^ ^ ^ 



Oh, Belle! Oh, Belle! What do you think 
Happened? I can't sleep a wink 
Until I've told my dearest friend. 
Oh, Belle, my maidenhood is at an end — 
That Charley Knox ! Oh dear, oh my ! 
I don't know whether to laugh or ciy — 
I never yet did feel so queer — 
Just think! I'm engaged, my dear. 
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THE DEMON KITTENS. 



I'VE two pretty little kittens — one is brown and one is 

You should see the comic antics that the little demons play. 
You would roll about with laughter and I fancy shed a tear, 
If you watched them play at leap-frog on my crowded 
chiffonnier. 

All the china does a-tremble — it anticipates its doom — 

When those kittens do a-scamper round and round jny dining- 
room. 

You can almost hear the sideboard give a moan and cry 
"Alas! " 

When the leader goes a cropper and brings down a row of 
glass. 

Then to see them climb the curtains is enough to kill a saint; 
Little rips they are for certain — those they manufacture ain't; 
For the lace is all in tatters, and they poke their little heads 
Through tlie hangings at the window, which their claws re- 
duce to shreds. 

When the poet's pains are on me, and my brain is on the 

rack. 
They've a habit of a-lighting with a jump upon my back. 
Playing with pens and paper is a thing at which I wink. 
But they might abstain from fishing with their fore-paws in 

the ink. 

They have pulled out all the stuffing from my best morocco 
suite, 

All my carpets have been ruined by their scratching little 
feet; 

But I do not mind the damage, though it grieves my better- 
half, 

For the world has made me wretched, and my kittens make 
me laugh. 
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THE AUTOMATIC WOMAN. 



SAIDEE V. MILNE. 



AH! sure thin, love is bloind; fur whin Oi courted me 
Mary Ann, Oi could sa no blimish in hur ; an, indade, 
she was butiful. Hur oyes were loike sassers o' buttermilk 
wid little blue daisies floatin' round in the middle uv 'em. Oi 
hiurd someone say she'd a cast in one uv thim. " But," sez 
Oi, " the whoiles she'll be castin* it at me it's verra becomin'. ' ' 

Hur hair was the same illigant shade as the wing uv a rid 
raven. Hur figure was that nate soize, that one avenin' hur 
father comin' intil the room, bein' rather avarse to me, Oi jist 
got round the ither soide uv hur, an' was niv^er sane at all a 
bit. 

Oi bothered me brain fur wakes a-carvin' out a bit uv 
poetry, one varse uv which Oi've still in me memory : 

" Me Mary Ann's handsome, she is; 

One oye turns out like her toes. 
But the ither is f oinely balanced, ye say, 

Fur that squints in to hur nose. 
Hur hair is a rid as a brick, 

Hur face is that same color, too ; 
An' hur mouth at the karners most touches hur ears. 

The whoiles she'll be smoilin' at you." 

Somehow, Mary Ann didn't appraciate me poetical talent, 
fur many a day she'd not spake wid me afther. 

Well, bedad ! it was the fourth wake afther we was mar- 
ried (Oi'm sure it was the fourth, fur it was that uv Tim 
McCarthy, an' there was Judy O'Flynn, an' Michael Reilly, 
an' Jerry O'Connell, that all doid afore that). As Oisaid, it 
was the fourth wake, that a friend plucked me by the coat, 
an' sez he, *' Faith I it's the twitches she has bad." 
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^^Who?" sez Oi. 

" Sure," sez ho, " it's bloind yiz are, if ye're not kDOwin' 
yer woife has the twitches." 

" Ah ! " sez Oi, " it's a way she has o' makin' plizint faces 
to amuse me loike." 

" But," sez he, "it's not loikely she'd be makin' uv 'em 
to the corpse ; look at hur now. ' ' 

An' sure enough, there was me Mary Ann trimmin' the 
candles at poor Tim's head, an' goin' thru awful contortions 
o' features. Thin it was far the rirst Oi realized the affliction 
that was upon me, an' be gorra ! I was taken spachless. 

'' Doan't be afther takin' on now," sez me friend, '' Oi'd 
not been spakin' uv it had Oi not a cure. Sure, me sister's 
by had 'em worse nor hur, an' he was cured by a music-box." 

" A music-box," sez Oi. 

^'Yis," sez he, "it's the best narve soother it's bin me 
luck to mate wid." 

Well, it was the bestuv me nixt wake's wages Oi spinton a 
music-box, and, saints save me ! it was the bane uv me loife. 
The thing was kept squakin' from mornin' till night, an' all 
the difference it made in me woife' s twitches was, that they 
kep' toiipe to the music. The nabors came runnin' in to say 
the livin' curiosity, an' niver a dacint male did Oi get, an' the 
house was at sixes an' sevens, so taken up was me consort wid 
her musical divarsions. 

One day as Oi was ridin' home on me cart Oi was struck all 
of a heap wid a new idee. 

"All! " sez Oi, "it's an ill wind blows nobody good. 
Wid tlie help o' the Yargin Oi'll turn this to a speculation." 

Thru to me word nixt day on me front dure was a card 
which read : ' * Tin Ciuts to say Mary Ann Twitch to Music. ' ^ 

Sure that was a lucky hit, fur Oi had soon capital enough to 
start wid Mary Ann on the road, an' a big success she was. 
We appeared in the big cities all over the country, till at last 
we came to Kew York. Bedad ! that's the place for ah appra- 
ciative audyence. So touched was they by the harmonial 
musical twitchin', that one by one they all left the teater before 
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we was half thru, and nixt day Mayor Hewitt had blagards 
])ut up all over, " Positively Mary Aim's last appearance in 
the city." 

It was about this toime me heart was broke intoirely, fur r 
me poor Mary Ann doid on me. It was as phsint a funeral 
as could be expected under the sarkumstances, for Oi had lost 
me companion an' me bizness. Sure, Oi gave her a dacent 
wake. "An',"sez Oi, "Oi'llgive a big lump at once to 
Father Rooney to pray hur out uv purgatory; fur," sez Oi, 
'' she's had the twitches long enough, poor darlint." Which . 
same Oi did, an' Oi gave him twinty-five cints, bedad ! 

Ah! but it's a fertile brain has Patrick Mahoney — that 
same's mesilf — for Oi had made in a few wakes an Automatic 
Woman, the livin' image uv me Mary Ann, wid jints an' 
springs an' wires, an' a music-box insoide, which same Oi prisint 
before yez to-night, not quoite, me friends, so good as the 
original (which Oi wish it had been yere privilege to say), but 
a rale parefect imitation. 

\^Here the reader may seat himself^ as stiffly as possible^ in a 
chair. An appropriate wig, or other costuming^ may be added 
for effect, Music^ by piano, or music-box, if preferred. Air, 
** Money MusJc,'*^ or similar melody. After sitting rigidly a 
mxyment, commence by twitching one eye, then the other, later the 
different muscles of the face, the shoulders, arms, and feet, till all 
are in motion. Beat a graceful retreat, and you are sure to leave 
the audience in convulsions of laughter. 

The movements should all be given with a jerk. They may be 
repeated, growing faster and faster, and then let the machine 
appear to run down, jerks and rests, in both movements and 
music.l 
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Twitch right eye. Twitch left eye. Twitch down right Twitch down left 

corner of mouth. comer of moath. 




Raise both eyebrows. Extend both corners of Twitch nose upward. Open and clone 

the mouth with a twitch. month with a Jerk. 
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KISS ME, yikmyik, i can't sleep." 



^^HE child was so sensitive, so like that little shrinking 
plant that curls at a breath and shuts its heart from 
tht light. The only beauties she possessed were an exceed- 
ingly transparent skin and the most mournful, large blue 
eyes. 

I had been trained by a very stern, strict, conscientious 
mother, but I was a hardy plant, rebounding after every 
shock. Misfortune could not daunt, though discipline 
trained me. I fancied, alas ! that I must go through the 
same routine with this delicate creature, so one day when she 
had displeased me exceedingly by repeating an offence, I was 
determined to punish her severely. I was very serious all 
day, and upon sending her to her little couch I said : " Now, 
my daughter, to punish you and show you how very, very 
naughty you have been, I shall not kiss you to-night." 

She stood looking at me, astonishment personified, with 
her great, mournful eyes wide open — I suppose she had for- 
gotten her misconduct till then — and I left her with big tears 
dropping down her cheeks and her little red lips quivering. 

Presently, I was sent for. "Oh, mamma, you will kiss 
me; I can't go to sleep if you don't! " she sobbed, every 
tone of her voice trembling; and she held out her little 
hands. 

Now came the struggle between love and what I falsely 
termed duty. My heart said give her the kiss of peace ; my 
stem nature urged me to persist in my conviction that I must 
impress the fault upon her mind. That was the way I had 
been trained, till I was a most submissive child ; and I re- 
membered how I had often thanked my mother since for her 
straightforward course. 

I knelt by the bedside. " Mother can't kiss you, Ellen," 
I whispered, though every word choked me. Her hand 
touched mine ; it was very hot, but I attributed it to her ex- 
citement. She turned her little grieving face to the wall. I 
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blamed myself as the fragile form shook with self-suppressed 
sobs, but telling her, ' ^ Mother hopes little Ellen will learn to 
mind her after this, " left the room for the night. Alas! in 
my desire to be severe, I forgot to be forgiving. 

It must have been twelve o'clock when I was awakened by 
my nurse. Apprehensive, I ran eagerly to the child's 
chamber ; I had had a fearful dream. Ellen did not know 
me. She was sitting up, crimsoned from f oreh'jad to throat ; 
her eyes so bright that I drew back aghast at their glances. 

From that night a raging fever drank up her life, and what 
think you was the incessant plaint that poured into my 
anguished heart? " Oh, kiss n.e, mamma — do kiss me; I 
can't go to sleep. You'll kiss your little Ellen, mamma, 
won't you? I can't go to sleep. I won't be naughty if 
you'll only kiss me? Oh, kiss me, dear mamma, I can't go 
to sleep. ' ' 

Holy little angel ! she did go to sleep one gray morning 
and she never woke again, — never. Her hand was locked . 
in mine and all my veins grew icy with its gradual chill. 
Faintly the light faded out of the beautiful eyes ; whiter and 
whiter grew the tremulous lips. She never knew me, but 
with her last breath she whispered, '' I will be good, mamma, 
if you'll only kiss me." 

Kiss her ! God knows how passionate but unavailing were 
my kisses upon her cheek and lips after that fatal night. God 
knows how wild were my prayers that she might know, if 
but only once, that I kissed her. God knows how I would 
have yielded up my very life could I have asked forgiveness 
of that sweet child. 

Well, grief is unavailing now ! She lies in her little tomb. 
There is a marble urn at her head and a rosebush at her feet ; 
there grow sweet summer flowers ; there waves the gentle 
grass ; there birds sing their matins and vespers ; there the 
blue sky smiles down to-day, and there lies buried the fresh- 
ness of my heart. 
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A GRADUATING ESSAY. 



H. O. DODGE, 



DEAE FKIENDS : My essay is to-night 
On "Woman's Futiire Sphere." 
(I wonder how I look in white. 
My sash feels rather queer.) 

Of late years only woman threw 

Her shackles off and rose. 
(Oh , dear ! I never had a shoe 

So pinch and hurt my toes.) 

No longer slave to selfish man 

She will new heights explore. 
(Suppose they recognize my fan 

I borrowed from next door.) 

Her brain, once dulled, is active now, 
Her tongue, once stilled, can speak. 

(Before the glass I learned my bow ; 
It took me just one week.) 

Armed with her knowledge and its strength 

She will the world o'ercome. 
(My gloves have quite a stylish length. 

One's bursted in the thumb.) 

Man will, yea, must acknowledge that 

We women lead in all. 
(I'm thinking if a bigger hat 

Will be the^thing next fall.) 
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Dear friends, adieu ! Our future sphere 

I know will be immense ! 
(Just look at my bouquets — I fear 

Pa' 11 growl at the expense.) 



COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 



W. D. KELLY. 



D HIVING the cows from the upper meadow- 
Beaut}'^ and Brindle and Bess — 
Now in the sunlight, now in the sliadow, 

And now in the wind's caress. 
With song as sweet as at iriorn the starling 

Is wont to the skies to trill, 
Mollie, the farmer's daughter and darling, 
Comes tripping adown the hill. 

Purple and black are the braided tresses 

Her dainty temples that crown ; 
Light is her step on the sward it presses, 

As fall of the thistle down. 
The squirrels peek from the wayside hedges, 

As the maiden moves along. 
And count it chief of their privileges 

To list to her jocund song. 

Down where the alders and slender rushes 

' Border the rivulet's banks. 

And the widened sweep of the water gushes 

Under a bridge's broad planks; 
Whistling a love- song, in broken snatches, 

His hat pushed back from his brows. 
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Kobin, the miller, awaits and watches 
For the coming of the cows. 

Up to their knees in the stream, the cattle 

Drink deep of its crystal flow ; 
Little they care for the lovers' prattle 

Or the bliss the twain may know ; 
Their heaving sides with their draughts distended. 

They enter the path again, 
And crop the grasses, with heads low bended, 

On either side of the lane. 

The shadows deepen; the dew is sprinkling 

With diamonds all the meads ; 
And faint and far, in the distance tinkling, 

The sound of the bells recedes. 
Still on the bridge where the water glistens, 

As the moonlight on it falls. 
The miller talks, and the maiden listens, 

But the cows are in their stalls. 



A SIMPLE SIGN. 



IT was in a grocer's window that she saw a simple sign. 
And she stopped and slowly read it while her blue eyes 

seemed to shine. 
Then with scornful lips she murmured, as she tossed her 

pretty hat, 
*^ How I wish that men were labeled with a good, plain sign 

like that." 
So when she had passed, I ventured near that favored 

grocer's shop, 
And espied this simple lesrend : '' This Corn is Warranted to 

Pop." 
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SHE SHOWED HIM STARS. 



F OK every shooting star, he claimed a kise. 
She, seeming coy, at first demurred to this ; 
But he, persisting, would not be denied, * 
When he at length a flying meteor spied. 
And so, as evening grew apace, their eyes 
Oft scanned the glittering aspect of the skies ; 
And when a darting star caught cither's sight, 
Nay, if by chance a star escaped his view. 
She called his wondering fancy to it, too. 
When in^>ervals seemed long between each hug, 
She called him on a passing lightning bug ; 
And, ever taxing her ingenious mind, 
Her ready wit enabled her to find 
More shooting stars in three short fleeting hours 
Than would compose whole meteoric showers ; 
But when she did her last pretence exhaust, 
And was about to yield her cause as lost. 
She saw a switchman's lantern circling sUg, 
And got the youth down to a steady thing. 



THE MILLER'S MAID. 



FRED EMERSON BROOKS. 



[By pennission of the author.] 

NATUKE, ever fickle jade. 
Squandered treasure on the maid 
Of the mill ; 
Gave her eyes of such rare blue 
That her soul kept peeping through 

"Will-he-nill." 
On his handsome chestnut-brown 
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Sat the heir of haK the town, 

Reining in his horse, enchanted with the 

vision on the hill. 
Fresh from college halls was he ; 
Fell in love? Well, let me see — 
But the story's told much sweeter by 

the maiden of the mill. 

** But he knew not what to say 
So he asked of me the way 

To the miU ; 
It was just to make me speak, 
For it stood there on the creek 

'Neath the hiU! 
It is difficult to frown 
On such loving eyes and brown, 

So I raised my arm and pointed just a 
moment down the hill ; 
AU he did was stand and stare 
Af my plump arms white and bare. 

Till I had to doubt the handsome fellow's 

business at the miU. 

** ' Since you have no grist to grind, 
Why so anxious, sir, to find 

Father's mill? 
But the mill you'll never see 
While you stand and gaze at me — 

Think you will?' 
Then I thought I heard him say. 
As he threw a kiss this way : 

' I think I see the building at the bot- 
tom of the hill. ' 
But I threw his kisses back. 
While I bade him get a sack 

And take his many kisses to be ground up 

at the mill. 
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*' Now he brings a grist each day 
Which he never takes away 

From the mill. 
When I ask the reason why 
He will smile and make reply : 

' When you will ! ' 
It is plain as plain can be, 
By his grist he's meaning me, 

For my heart is ground up finer than the 

corn within the mill, 
And he says his gold he'll share 
For the gold that's in my hair I 

Will I wed him? Well, I'm human, and 

I rather think I wiU 1 " 



ONCE. 



W. L. LAMPTON. 



COME, listen, little boys and girls, while I a tale relate 
About a little boy named Tom, whose age was almost 
eight. 
Tom was a headstrong kind of boy, who thought it jolly fun 
To scare his mother half to death by blowing in a gun. 

One day a stranger came that way, as strangers oft had done. 

But this one left behind the door a double-barreled gun. 

" Ha, ha! " quoth Tom, the naughty boy, ^' I never saw one 

such; 
If siugle-barrels make such sport, this should make twice as 

much. ' ' 

So Tommy took the double gun straight to his mother fast ; 
'' It isn't loaded, maw," he yelled, and blew a mighty blast. 
And Tommy I Where is Tommy now; a halo 'round his 

head? 
Not much. It wasn't loaded, just as little Tommy said. 
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DISCONTENT. 



8ASAH OBNB JEWETT. 



DOWN in a jSeld, one day in June, the flowers all 
J bloomed together, 

Save one who tried to hide herself, and drooped that pleasant 

weather. 
A robin who had soared too high, and felt a little lazy, 
Was resting near a buttercup, who wished she were a daisy. 
For daisies grow so trig and tall ; she always had a passion 
For wearing frills about her neck in just the daisies' fashion. 
And buttercups must always be the same old tiresome color, 
While daisies dress in gold and white, although their gold is 

duller. 
" Dear robin,'' said this sad young flower, ^' perhaps you'd 

not mind trying 
To flnd a nice white frill for me, some day, when you are 

flying." 
"You silly thing 1 " the robin said; '' I think you must be 

crazy 1 
I'd rather be my honest seM than any made-up daisy. 
You're nicer in your own bright gown, the little children 

love you. 
Be the best buttercup you can and think no flower above 

you. 
Though swallows leave me out-of -sight, we'd better keep 

our places ; 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong with one too many 

daisies. 
Look bravely up into the sky, and be content with 

knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup, just here where you are 

growing." 
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REPENTANCE. 



ODEM Ode' I I'se out of bwef— 
I fought I heard a boogger I 
Curtain wustled — sca't me most to def — 
I'se been a-takin' soogar! 

But oh, me I did want one lump mo' 

I stood up so an' listened, 
An' so me twep' a-twoss 'e flo' — 

I dess nobody listened — 

An' dot it ; 'en me 'unned. 'Hat's 'at? 

I fought I heard a gnawin' ! 
Teep 'till ! I fink it was a wat, 

Or maybe dvoun-moles tlawin I 

It's Sam ! Now, Sam, doe wite away — 

You s'an't see in pottit! 
I don't tare 'hat you do an' say, — 

Nobody saw me dot it. 

Aw ! Sammy, say ! Say, Sammy 1 aw 1 

Me dive you ev'y playfln' — 
'Hat 'at you dot all down you' jaw? 

Loots Ute 'hat's on my ap'n ! 

'Hat's 'at you dot stut up you' s'eeve? 

You needn't hide it neiver 
You been a-stealin' I bereive, 

'E same as I have, eiver ! 

Aw, Sammy ! 'hat would muvver say? 

Sammy, we bofe is thievers — 
An' Dod can see as bwite as day, 

Down froo 'e dreen corn leavers. 
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I dess I'll fro' my lump out here, 

An' you fro' yours, too, bwuvver; 
I dess we'd better say our pwayer, 

An' 'en doe in tell muvver ! 



THE LAND OF NOD. 



LUOY M. BLINN. 



DID you ever hear how Budge and Tod 
Took a flying trip to the Land of Nod? 
They put on their nightgowns, climbed the stairs, 
Mumbled their innocent, drowsy prayers. 
Curled up in bed in a dimpled heap. 
Arid in forty winks they were fast asleep ! 
Then the Dream-Man came, on a train of cars, - 
With moonbeam windows and wheels of stars ; 
The fires were lit by a comet queer. 
And the Man in the Moon was engineer I 
A seaweed cord held the engine bell. 
Made from a ringing ocean shell ; 
The railroad track was a rainbow band 
Eeaching far over the sea and land. 
And the ends of the road, I am gravely told. 
Were built upon pots of shining gold ! 
"All aboard! " — and away went Pudge and Tod, 
Nightgowns and all, to the Land of Nod. 

The cars were fiUed with a curious crew. 
Sweet Baby Trix and the Wandering Jew, 
Jack with his bean-stalk, the Giant Grim, 
Little Miss Mincer and Uncle Tim, 
Fairies and sprites, and brownies rare. 
And mermaids wrapped in their yellow hair, 
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Sat side by side in the phantom cars 

With moonbeam windows and wheek of stars ! 

On, on they sped tlirough the silver sand 

Of the beautiful streets of the Wonderland. 

They stopped in a cloud for a drink of dew, 

While the seashell rung and the whistle blew ; 

They gathered blossoms that never die. 

That grew in the Land of the By-and-By, 

And there, at the end of the route, I am told, 

Our travelers found the pot of gold ! 

Then the Dream-Man brought little Budge and Tod, 

Nightgowns and all, from the Land of Nod 1 



A QUEER BOY. 



HE doesn't like study, it " weakens his eyes," 
But the ''right sort" of book will insure a surprise. 
Let it be about Indians, pirates, or bears. 
And he's lost for the day to all mundane affairs; 
By sunlight or gaslight his vision is clear. 
Now, isn't that queer? 

At thought of an errand, he's '' tired as a hound," 
Very weary of life, and of "tramping around." 
But if there's a band or a circus in sight. 
He will follow it gladly from morning till night. 
The showman will capture him, some day, I fear, 
For he is so queer. 

If there's work in the garden, his head " aches to split," 
And his back is so lame that he '* can't dig a bit." 
But mention baseball, and he's cured very soon ; 
And he'll dig for a woixlchuck the whole afternoon. 
Do you think he ^' plays possum? " lie seems quite sincere; 
But — ^isn't he queer. 
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THE REASON WHY. 



MARY E. BRADLEY. 



[By permission of the author.] 

\T7HEN I was at the party," said Betty (aged just 
VV four), 
''A little girl fell off her chair, right down upon the 

floor; 
And all the other little girls began to laugh, but me — 
I didn't laugh a single bit," said Betty, seriously. 
"Why not?" her mother asked her, full of delight to 

find 
That Betty — bless her little heart — ^had been so sweetly 

kind. 
"Why didn't you laugh, darling, or don't you like to 

tell?" 
"I didn't laugh," said Betty, "'cause it was me that 

fell!" 



PERITON'S RIDE. 



MILLER HAGEMAN. 



[This poem presents a scene at the Jolinstown flood. A man on horse rides 
down the valley, warning the people to flee to the hills, but is himself overtaken 
and swept away by the flood.] 

THE stream through the valley ran smoothly and still 
To the sound of the spindle, the song of the mill. 
The white dusty road at the foot of the ridge 
Wound down by the brook that went under the bridge 
As it drew out the thread of its low, drowsy tune, 
Through the slow-gliding hours of the long afternoon, 
Where set to the harp of the willow was heard 
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The soft liquid trill of the caroling bird. 

But hark ! through the valley whence cometh that sound 

That rings on the answering mountains around 

In echoing quicksteps that suddenly strike, 

With a sharp, forging click down the old dusty pike? 

Now near and still nearer it comes in its course ! 

'Tis the clattering hoof of a galloping horse. 

As it rings sharply out on the long wooden bridge, 

Where the road and the river wind under the ridge. 

The child at its playthings starts up from the floor, 

The fond mother listens at window and door. 

As a rider shrieks by through that valley accurst : 

" It's coming, it's coming! The dam has burst.'* 

Hark ! a low, hissing thunder rolls over the hills, 

The water-course suddenly freshens and fills. 

Great God ! what is that on the top of the steep. 

That rears on its haunches, that looms for a leap 

On the. edge of the chasm that yawns out below; 

A skyburst of judgment, a vision of woe? 

Like a sulphurous steed that, 'mid carnage and wreck, 

Runs away with the loose reins of law on its neck. 

From the loins of the cloud with a rush and a roar. 

With the whirlwind behind it, the chasm before. 

It sprang with a crash down its rocketing course, 

A fabulous Centaur, half human, half horse. 

That laughs and that weeps and that shrieks and that sobs, 

That paws and that plunges, that boils with the throbs 

Of the victims it tramples to death at its feet, 

As onward, right on over stream, over street. 

It scours in the pride of its maddening speed 

Hard after the horseman — that dread liquid steed ! — 

Like the thunder that follows the flash of the scud. 

As on raced the rider and on rushed the flood. 

Hark ! down through the gorge as the shadows grow deep, 
With a long, sullen plunge o'er the shuddeiing steep, 
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As swift as a glacier that shoots through the snow, 
It fails on the homes in the valley below. 
It opens the tomb and it snatches its pride, 
It shivers the glass in the hand of the bride. 
It climbs with the child up the dark cottage stair, 
It smothers the cry and it puts out the prayer. 
It scales the tall crag as its loud crash goes by. 
It snaps off the poplar that solemns the sky. 
It churns up the town to a caldron of tears, 
A swelter of horrors, piled up at the piers 
Where the holocaust burns with the hot hasty hiss 
Of the lips that so late said their soft parting kiss. 
And faster and farther and still farther down. 
As it hears in the distance town crash after town. 
It calls to the steed in the valley below : 
" With the wind for a driver I gain as I go. 
Such a headstart as yours in so splendid a race 
But sets for my f 6et a more furious pace, 
But rowels my chest at each spur of the bank, 
But whitens the foam on my glistening flank, 
But rouses my mettle, and maddens my blood," 
As on raced the rider and on rushed the flood. 

Far down through the valley, deep folded in night. 

In that race against time on they rush in their flight ; 

But though the brave horseman hath slacked not his speed, 

Still faster it follows — that fleet liquid steed. 

He hears it behind him just over the hiU, 

Its shadowless presence comes closer and chill. 

He feels, as he looks back, its ominous breath. 

As cold as the sweat on the forehead of death. 

"I see it," he whispers, as toward him it sped. 

With its 'stars looking out like the eyes of its dead ; 

But still to the road on, right onward, he kept. 

Though that winged-grown steed at his saddle-bags leapt, 

And all down the homestretch the loud echoes rang. 

As after the horseman the hippogriff sprang ; 
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And a crash of applause on both sides of the steep 
Went down with the trees at the waters' high leap, 
Where necked for the finish together they scud, 
As on raced the rider and on rushed the flood. 

" To the hills, to the h ," he shrieks out of the spray, 

But the water had washed out that last word away, 

As under the wave on the throne of a king. 

He sank to his death with his steed on the spring. 

His sweepstake is honor, his headstart is sure. 

That son of a rich man who died for the poor. 

Carve him, strained at a speed that shall cheat his last sleep. 

With his hand on the rein and his horse on the leap. 

Where, stiffened to stone, though the flood hath run dry, 

He shall ride against time, as the ages roll by. 



AT THE CONCERT. 



JAMES LINDSAY GORDON. 



YES, I s'pose it's real music — it's a mighty heap o' sound. 
With the treble way up yonder, an' the bass down 

underground. 
With the demi-semi-quavers an' the tinklin' o' the keys. 
An' a fuss like wind a-roarin' through the branches o' the 

trees. 
An' ye say that Wagner wrote it, an' ter hear it is a boon? 
But somehow the feller never seems to overtake the chune, 
Though his fingers run like lightnin', an' he twists upon his 

stool. 
An' ruffles up his hair until he looks an orful fool; 
An' somehow I miss the f eelin' that I always uster feel. 
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That was sweet until it hurt me f om mer head down termer 

heel, — 
That 'u'd make mer eyes git misty an' mer mouth ter twitch 

an' smile, — 
When I listened ter Mirandy playin' ' ' Mary uv Argyle. ' ' 

Why, ter hear Mirandy playin' was ter see the water run 
Like a streak o' shinin' silver jes' a-sparklin' in the sun, 
An' up above the medder ye could hear a thousan' birds 
A-singin' jes' as easy as ye hear me talk these words ; 
Ye could fairly smell the early blooms upon the apple trees, 
An' ye owned a fine plantation an' much money as ye please. 
Lord, how ye loved yer neighbor, an' never wisht no harm 
Ter him about the lawin' 'cause his fence run on yer farm. 
An' the milk o' human kindness kep' a-flowin' far an' free. 
An' ev'rythin' about the world was like it ought ter be, 
Tell ye kinder seemed in heaven, peart an' happy all the 

while 
That ye listened ter Mirandy playin' " Mary uv Argyle." 

Well, I s'pose I am old-fashioned, an' it wouldn' hardly do 

Fer him ter play the music that I uster cotton to. 

These town folks wouldn' keer ter hear about the "hunter's 

horn," 
Nor 'bout the mavis singin' out " his love-song ter the 

mom; " 
So I'll set an' listen quiet while the feller bangs away, 
An' I'll low that his planner beats ainjine any day; 
But it ain't mer style o' music — an' with all mer due respex 
Ye can say ter Mr. Wagner, when ye chance ter see him nex'. 
That the loudes' fuss ain't allers what is certain sure ter please, 
Nor the best musicianer the one that tries ter bust the keys ; 
An' though I have no doubt but he's a social sort o' man, 
I wouldn' walk a square ter hear the bes' thing f 'om his han' ; 
But oh, if she was Uvin' yit, I'd foot it forty mile 
Jes' ter listen ter Mirandy playin' " Mary uv Argyle." 
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"THAT CALF." 



To the yard by the barn came the farmer one morn, 
And calling the cattle, he said, 
While they trembled with fright : ' 'Now which of you last night 
Shut the bam door while I was abed ? ' ' 
Each one of them all shook his head. 

Now the little calf Spot she was down in the lot, 

And the way the rest talked was a sliame ; 
For no one, night before, saw her shut up the door, 

But they said that she did all the same ; 

For they always made her take the blame. 

Said the horse Dapple Gray : "I was not up that way 

Last night, as I now recollect; " 
And the bull, passing by, tossed his horns very high, 

And said, " Let who may here object, 

I say 'tis that calf I suspect! " 

Then out spoke the cow : " It is terrible now 

To accuse honest folks of such tricks." 
Said the cock in the tree, " I'm sure 'twasn't me; '' 

And the sheep all cried, " Bah ! [There were six.] 

That calf's got herself in a fix ! " 

'* Why, of course, we all knew 'twas the wrong thing to do, " 
Said the chickens. " Of course," said the cat. 

" I suppose," said the mule, " some folks think me a fool. 
But I'm not quite so simple as that; 
But that calf never knows what she's at." 

Just that moment the calf, who was always the laugh 
And jest of the yard, came in sight. 

'' Did you shut my barn door? " asked the farmer once more. 
" I did, sir; I closed it last night," 
Said the calf, '' and I thought that was right." 
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Then each one shook his head. " She'll catch it," they said ; 

" Serve her right for her meddlesome way ! " 
Said the farmer, " Come here, little ' bossy,' my dear; 

You have done what I cannot repay. 

And your fortune is made from to-day. 

" For a wonder, last night, I forgot that door quite; 
And if you had not shut it so neat, 

And my colts had slipped in, and gone right to the bin. 
And got T^hat they ought not to eat. 
They'd have foundered themselves on wheat." 

Then each hoof of them began loudly to bawl ; 

The very mule smiled ; the cock crew. 
" Little Spotty, my dear, you're a favorite here,'* 

They cried ; " we all said it was you ; 

We were so glad to give you your due ! " 

But the calf answered knowingly, " Boo! " 



MEETING AT NIGHT-PARTING AT MORNING. 



BOBERT BROV^NING. 



THE gray sea and the long black land, 
And the yellow half -moon large and low ; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 
As I gain the cove with pushing prow. 
And quench its speed i' the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm, sea- scented beach ; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears ; 
A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 
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And a voice less loud, through joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each ! 

•^ T* ^ ^ V 

Kound the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain's rim, 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 



4' 



A COSMOPOLITAN WOMAN. 



SAM WALTER F08S. 



SHE went round and iisked subscriptions 
For the heathen black Egyptians, 
And the Terra del Fuegians, 

She did; 
For the tribes round Athabasca, 
And the men of Madagascar, 
And the poor souls of Alaska, 

So she did. 
She longed, she said, to buy 
Jelly cake and jam and pie 
For the anthropophagi. 

So she did. 

Her heart ached for the Australians 
And the Borriobooli-Ghalians, 
And the poor dear Amahagger, 

Yes, it did ; 
And she loved the black Numidian, 
And the ebon Abyssinian, 
And the charcoal -colored Guinean, 

Oh, she did. 
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And she said she'd cross the seas 
With a ship of bread and cheese 
For those starving chimpanzees, * 

Sure, she did. 

How she loved the cold Norwegian 
And the poor half-melted Feejeean, 
And the dear Melucca Islander, 

She did; 
She sent pie and canned tomatoe 
To the tribes beyond the equator, 
But her husband ate potatoe. 

So he did ; 
The poor helpless, homeless thing 
(My voice falters as I sing) 
Tied his clothes up with a string. 

Yes, he did. 



YESTERDAY. 



EDITH K. PEROT. 



SAID our bright-eyed boy, with curls of gold 
" I'll be a bachelor when I'm old. 
And always stay with mamma and you — 
As sure as sure and true as true." 
Biit he fell a prey to Cupid's dart. 
For tiny Bess stole his tiny heart. 
Next day he announced with solemn air — 
*' He loved dear Bessie — he did, so there ! 
Bessie was pretty, Bessie was good — 
He'd marry Bessie, — ^yes, he would." 
Bteminded of what he had said before, 
He pondered a moment the problem o'er. 
Then softly said in his bashful way, 
** I hadn't seen Bessie yesterday." 
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THAT KISS OF MARTHY'S. 



EBEN E. BEXFORD. 



[By permission of the author.] 

WHEN I went a-courtin' Marthy 
I was poor as poor could be, 
But that didn't set her agin me, 

For she had faith in me ; 
She knew I had grit an' courage. 

An' wasn't the kind to shirk. 
An' she was ready an' willin' 
To do her share o' work. 

I remember our weddin'-mornin'. 

An' how she said to me : 
" You're poor an' I'm poor, Robert, 

That's easy enough to see, 
That is, as some folks reckon ; 

But our hearts are rich in love. 
An' we two'U pull together 

An' trust in the Lord above." 

Then she reached up an' kissed me. 

An' said, as she did this, 
" There's always more where that come from, 

An' there's help sometimes in a kisB." 
I tell you what it is, sir. 

I felt as strong agin 
After that kiss she give me. 

An' I jest laid out to win. 

An' I did it. We've money a plenty 

An' the comforts it can give ; 
We've a home an' we've got each other. 

An' a few more years to live. 
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Whenever my hands get weary 

I'd think of the woman at home, 
An' somehow 'twould make work easy 

An' light till night-time'd come. 

I teU you that kiss of Marthy's 

Was better than bags of gold. 
There's riches some folks can't reckon 

An' things that don't grow old. 
I shouldn't ha' been, without it, 

The man that I've got to be, 
An' Marthy shall have the credit 

For the help she's been to me. 



GLEN ALLEN'S DAUGHTER. 



THE Lord of Glen Allen came home from afar, 
With his name high renowned in the annals of war ; 
With honor's fair crown from the strife he had come ; 
The chief and his clans were gathering home. 

Wide open was the hall to admit the long train, 

The chief had returned to his mansion again ; 

Then back from his shoulders his locks the chief tossed. 

With proud step and slow the stone threshold he crossed, 

When bounding to meet him his daughter came nigh. 
With a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. 
'' Oh, welcome, my daughter. My heart doth rejoice 
At the bound of thy footstep, and the sound of thy voice. 

*' But here stands my kinsman, Clan Lair, and his band. 
Who craves as a suitor the gift of thy hand." 
Then pale grew her cheek, and right lowly she bent. 
And quick on the chieftain her dark glances she sent. 
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Right courteous his homage, and graceful his bow, 
But fierce was his aspect and dark was his brow. 
Then spake Lord Glen AUen, and they in the hall 
Were silent and speechless and listening all : 

" Thrice happy this moment. Through Eglantine fair 
The proud force of Glen Allen unites with Clan Lair. 
My worst foe is taken, the wheel is now turned, 
But dear was the prize that the victory earned. 

' ' Stern fortune relented ; now all are subdued. 
And the hands of Glen Allen much blood hath embued ; 
Yet one have I taken, brought home with his life ; 
The rest were all slain in the battle's wild strife. 

"Ho, there, my brave rear-guards! Clan Lennox forth lead I 
Who can succor him now must be gallant, indeed." 
Then forth to the midst the young captive was led ; 
High and proud were his glances, and firm was his tread. 

Deep red were his locks that no helmet enchained, 
And the plaid of his garments was bloody and stained. 
Then stood Lord Glen Allen and fastened his gaze 
On the form of the victim, and mocking he says : 

" Where now thy proud forces, so valliant and brave? 
Why are they not here their great chieftain to save? 
Your conquests are over, your battles are done ; 
Clan Lennox shaU die at the set of the sun." 

On his long-cherished vengeance so deeply intent, 
No look on his daughter the chieftain had sent, 
Whose features the color of life had forsaken. 
And her form like a reed by the river was shaken. 

Then spake Father Egmont, a councilor sage : 

" When the battle is over, restrained should be rage; 
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In the turmoil of carnage no mercy is shown ; 
Then let young Clan Lennox return to his own." 

" Nay, nay, Father Egmont, thy speech is in vain. 
Should the wolf be dismissed to the forest again? 
Nay, nay, my aU in the flames I would see 
Ere Clan Lair is refused, or Clan Lennox set free ! 



>5 



Then spake all the kinsmen and earnestly prayed 
That against young Clan Lennox his wrath might be stayed. 
Then stood Lord Glen Allen; his anger raged high, 
Wrath flamed from his features and flashed from his eye. 

When suddenly forward fair Eglantine sprung 
And her arms round the neck of her father she flung : 
" Oh, grant, noble father, this boon I demand, 
Take back this young chief to his own native land ! 



" Oh, grant me this favor, concede to my prayer, 
And ask me no longer to wed with Clan Lair ! " 
" Wouldst thou ask me the life of this captive to spare? 
Perchance thou wouldst like his wild fortunes to share? " 

*' Aye, that would I gladly," the maiden replied. 
Then his outbursting anger all curbing defied ; 
He strongly and fiercely repulsed her embrace. 
And from her caresses averted his face. 

*' Set free a vile viper, so fearful to crush ! 

'Twas enough for his child that Glen Allen should blush ! " 

" Nay, sire, but spare him, and I'll solemnly swear 

If Clan Lennox goes free, I will marry Clan Lair ! 

" Ah, that shalt thou do, and again I declare it, 
And here in the home of my fathers I swear it ! " 
Then forth from his girdle his poniard he drew 
And quick at the chief of Clan Lennox he flew. 



>> 
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Then paused. '' Holy Mary ! How fearful my mood ; 
Wellnigh had my dagger drunken his blood. 
Away with him quickly, I've sworn he shall die, 
And the lips of Glen Allen ne'er uttered a lie.'' 

Then turned Lord Glen Allen. His daughter was gone ; 
The long marble hall was deserted and lone. 
A vassal was summoned. " My daughter bid here, 
I would that she now in my presence appear." 

Long gone was the vassal, and thence he returned, 
And deep in the heart of Glen Allen it burned. 
" The castle was traversed from turret to cell, 
But no trace of the lady doth anywhere dwell." 

Slow passed the long hours, and sunk was the sun, 
And the shadows of evening came wearily on ; 
When forth from his castle slow wandered the lord, 
Down by the valley, the glen, and the ford. 

Then stood Lord Glen Allen, his glance roaming wide ; 
His child on the brink of a hill cliflE he spied. 
" Why, Eglantine, wander so rash and so wild? 
Come back, my fair daughter, return to me, child! '^ 

'' Nay, nay ! " laughed the maiden, ''all danger I'll dare, 
But I'll never return to be bride of Clan Lair." 
Then hastened Glen Allen, and faster yet still 
As he hurried around the broad base of the hill. 

But she fled at his coming, and only replied : 
" I'll never return of Clan Lair to be bride." 
Then hastened Glen Allen, and faster yet now. 
As clammy and cold stood the drops on his brow. 

" Return, my fair daughter, my old heart to cheer; 
There is none that will cherish or hold thee so dear. 
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Return, and I promise to grant thee thy prayer 
And ask thee no longer to wed with Clan Lair.'* 

His voice pierced the blackness, the deep silence broke, 
And the echoes that slept in the mountains awoke ; 
There came from the mountain the peabrook's wild scream, 
And shapes flitted by like the shades of a dream. 

" My daughter, my daughter ! " arose his wild cry; 

But the peabrook's shrill whistle alone gave reply. 

" Bless my sight but once jnore, and Clan Lennox shall live. 

And thy hand on the morrow to him I will give I " 

But the night-watches hasten, and still through the gale. 
The chieftain walks ever, all breathless and pale ; 
For the fall of the snowflakes has darkened the air 
As a winding sheet, white for the corpse of the fair. 

When morn was approaching, near down by the shore. 
Still stood the brave heart that light bounded before ; 
For stretched on a couch of snow, hoarfrost, and hail. 
Lay the chieftain's fair daughter, all breathless and pale; 

And on her fair brow his hot kisses he pressed. 
And madly and wildly her clay he caressed. 
And frantically prayed her to smile as before ; 
But the lips of that maiden will never smile more. 



RACE PREJUDICE. 



I GRIND A de org' and I plays de fid' 
And I sella de ripea banan' ; 
No steala, no rob, I never did. 

But I work like de honesta man. 
I buy me de monk' wid de leeta red hat, 
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And I tie 'im a string by de neck, 
I grabs de org' and I t'inka me dat 

I maka de mon' by de peck. 
I play de tune from " II Trovatore " 

And '' Tom by His Mudda He Stick, '* 
And de monk' he climb up to de seconda story, 

Where de leeta gal gib 'im de nick. 
I worka t'ree day and I maka four doP, 

And I feel me so rich like de king. 
When — sacra diavolo^ estrito chrystal ! 

De Irish kid cutta de string. 
Like — what you call 'im ? Ah, yes, de blue streak, 

De monk' break away and was hid. 
I find 'im no mo', and I go busted dat week, 

Dat's why I hatea de Irisha kid. 



HUSKING SONG. 



A. W. BELLAW. 



[" Huck-u" and '* Uhu " are plantation firattnrals for " No " and '*Te9 

respectively.] 

' TJOSSUM mighty nice fer fryin', 
X Squir'l ain't half so sadisfyin', 

Huck-u. 
Woodchuck roas'in' suits a feller, 
Hongry nig' got pow'ful smeller, 

Uhu. 

Pile grow slow when co'n all nubbin'. 
Pete an' Sally ain't dey lubbin' ! 

Uhu. 
Dey done gone fer 'million plunkin'. 
Don't go back on yaller punkin, 

Huck-u. 
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Mokes don't run fum sweet yams bilin', 
Dey keeps lots ob grub fum spilin', 

Ulm. 
Huskin' times are jolly, certain. 
Jake an' Clindy, quit yo' llirtin' 1 

Uhu. 

. 'Tober frost it sweeten de 'simmon; 
Mush ain't bad in milk crock swimmin', 

Huck-u. 
Darky eatin' big sweet 'taters, 
Got a mouf lak alligators, 

Uhu. 

Pilegrow'n' slow, an' w'at's de reason ? 
Paul an' Phebe, quit yo' squeezin' ! 

Uhu. 
Kissin' yeahs de gals am findin', 
All de boys dey isn't mindin', 

Huck-u. 

Folks can't work much dat am squealin'. 
Scar' de bats fimi de ole bahn ceilin', 

Uhu. 
Keep de yeahs a-whoopin' an' flyin', 
Job an' Lucy, quit yo' sighin' ! 

Ulm. 

Grub-time bell' 11 soon be tappin', 
'Possum sop ain't no bad lappin', 

Huck-u. 
Ole Abe Bud' 11 chune his fiddle, 
Fus' par' jine, up 'n' down de middle, 

Uhu. 
Dancin's fine, an' so is grubbin', 
Eufe an' Riney, you'se too lubbin' I 

Uhu. 
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THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOME 



EGBERT BROWNING. 



DRAW round my bed. Is Anselm keeping back ? 
Nephews — sons mine — Ah God, I know not ! Well- 
She, men would have to be your mother once, 
Old Gandolf envied me, so fair she was ! 
What's done is done, and she is dead beside, 
Dead long ago, and I am bishop since, 
And as she died so must we die ourselves, 
And thence ye may perceive the world's a dream. 
Life — how and what is it ? As here I lie 
In this state-chamber, dying by degrees, 
Hours and long hours in the dead night, I ask 
'' Do I live ? Am I dead ? " Peace, peace seems all. 
Saint Praxed's ever was the clmrch for peace; 
And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know. 
Old Gandolf cozened me, despite my care ; 
Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner south 

He graced his carrion with, God curse the same ! 

Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence 

One sees the pulpit on the epistle-side, 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats, 

And up in the aery dome where live 

The angels, and a sunbeam's sure to lurk; 

And I shall fill my slab of basalt there. 

And 'neath my tabernacle take my rest. 

With those nine columns round me, two and two, 

The odd one at my feet where Anselm stands ; 

Peach-blossom marble all, the rare, the ripe 

As fresh-poured red wine of a mighty pulse. 

Old Gandolf, with his paltry onion stone. 

Put me where I may look at him ! True peach, 
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Rosy and flawless. How I earned the prize ! 

Draw close ; that conflagration of my church. 

What then ? So much was saved if aught were missed ! 

My sons, ye would not be my death ? Go dig 

The white-grape vineyard where the oil-press stood, 

Drop water gently till the surface sink, 

And if ye find — Ah God, I know not, II — 

Bedded in store of rotten fig-leaves soft, 

And corded up in a tight olive-frail, 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli. 

Big as a Jew's head cut off at the nape, 

Blue as a vein o'er the Madonna's breast — 

Sons, all have I bequeathed you, villas, all, 

That brave Frascati villa with its bath, 

So, let the blue lump poise between my knees. 

Like God the Father's globe on both his hands 

Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay, , 

For Gandolf shall not choose but see and burst ! 
Swift as a weaver's shuttle fleet our years. 
Man goeth to the grave, and where is he? 
Did I say basalt for my slab, sons? Black — 

'Twas ever antique black I meant ! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath? 
The bass-relief in bronze ye promised me. 
Those Pans and nymphs yet wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 
Saint Praxed in a glory, another Pan, 
And Moses with the tables — but I know 
Ye mark me not! What do they whisper thee, 
Child of my soul, Aiiselm? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp. 
Bricked o'er with beggar's mouldy travertine 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles atl 
Nay, boys, ye love me — all of jasper, then ! 
'Tis jasper ye stand pledged to, lest I grieve 
My bath must needs be left behind alas! 
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One block, pure green as a pistachio nut. 

There's plenty jasper somewhere in the world — 

And have I not Saint Praxed's ear to pray 

Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts? 

That's if ye carve my epitaph aright. 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully's every word, 

No gaudy ware like Gandolf's second line. 

Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need! 

And then how I shall lie through centuries, 

And hear the blessed mutter of the mass. 

And see God made and eaten all day long, 

And feel the stea(^ candle flame and taste 

Good, strong, thick, stupefying incense smoke ! 

For as I lie here, hours of the dead night, 

Dying in state and by such slow degrees, 

I fold my arms as if they clasped a crook, 

And stretch my feet forth straight as stone can point, 

And let the bedclothes, for a mortcloth, drop 

Into great laps and folds of sculptor's work; 

And as yon tapers dwindle, and strange thoughts 

Grow, with a certain humming in my ears, 

About the life before I lived this life. 

And this life, too, popes, cardinals, and priests, 

Saint Praxed at his sermon on the mount. 

Your tall pale mother with her talking eyes. 

And new-tound agate urns as fresh as day, 

And marble's language, Latin pure, discreet, 

Aha, elucescebat quoth our friend? 

No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best ! 

Evil and brief hath been my pilgrimage. 

All lapis, all, sons ! Else I give the Pope 

My villas ! Will ye ever eat my heart? 

Ever your eyes were as a lizard's quick. 

They glitter like your mother's for my soul. 

Or ye would heighten my impoverished frieze. 

Piece out its starved design, and fill my vase 

With grapes, and add a visor and a term, 
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And to the tripod ye would tie a lynx, 

That in his struggle throws the thyrsus down, 

To comfort me on my entablature 

Whereon I am to lie till I must ask 

''Do I live? Am I dead ?" There, leave me, there I 

For ye have stabbed me with ingratitude 

To death. Ye wish it — God, ye wish it ! Stone — 

Gritstone, a-crumble! Clammy squares which sweat 

As if the corpse they keep \ilre oozing through — 

And no more lapis to delight the world ! 

Well, go ! I bless ye, — Fewer tapers there, 

But in a row — and going, turn your backs — 

Ay, like departing altar-ministrants. 

And leave me in my church, the cnurch for peace, 

That I may watch at leisure if lie leers — 

Old Gandolf — at me, from his onion-stone. 

As «till he envied me, so fair she was 1 



REMINDING THE HEN. 



BESSIE CHANDLER. 



u 



IT'S well I ran into the garden," 
Said Eddie, his face all aglow ; 



'' For what do you think, mamma, happened ? 
You never will guess it, I know. 

" The little brown hen was there clucKmg; 

' Cut-cut,' she'd say, quick as a wink. 
Then ' cut-cut ' again, only slower, 

And then she would stop short and think. 

** And then she wduld say it all over. 
She did look so mad and so vexed ; 
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For mamma, do you know, she'd forgotten 
The word that Bhe ought to cluck next. 

'* So Zsaid ' csL-daW'Qut^ ca-^^^^-cut, ' 

As loud and as long as I could, 
And she looked round at me very thankful ; 

I tell you it made her feel good. 

"Then she flapped, and s^, 'cut-cut-ca-rf<3w/?-cut;' 
She remembered just how it went then, 

But it's well I ran into the garden, — 

She might never have clucked right again.'' 



TRUNDLE-BED THEOLOGY. 



L. G. BROWN. 



AS mother saw her calmly stand 
Up in a garden comer, 
A small green apple in her hand. 
She hastened out to warn her. 
'' My child, 'twUl bring you untold woe; 
Green apples can't be eaten so; 
"We'll have it baked — then it will do." 

The next week at the Sunday school 

She learned the ancient story, 
flow Eve and Adam broke the rule 

And sacrificed their glory. 
She told here playmates warningly : 
** They ate the apples from the tree; 
They'd ought to had 'em baked, you see.'* 
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WHAT GRANDMA SAYS. 



OEOBGB GOOFBB. 



THOSE were wonderful days of long ago, 
Grandmother says, and she must know. 
There was quilting to do the whole year round — 
The length and the breadth of those quilts astound ; 
Then summers were nicer far than these, 
Apples were larger, so were trees — 

Grandma says. 

The manners of folks were more polite ; 
Winters less cold and flowers more bright. 
And churning and chores went on all day — 
Nobody could have stopped to play. 
Now, where were the little children then ? 
For girls were all women, boys all men — 

Grandma says. 

Do you think they had then discovered toys, 
Or ever had games and other joys ? 
And as for a shout or a romp, I'm sure 
That would not have suited folks demure. 
They never had any time for fun ; 
Everyone knitted, darned, or spun — 

Grandma says. 

Now it puzzled me once all this to hear, 
Till one day I brought to grandma dear 
A doll that I'd found, so queer and old. 
Its body its limbs could scarcely hold. 
She took it up tenderly and smiled — 
"It's Betsey Jerusha Perkins, child 1 " 

Grandma said. 
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Then she smoothed down its ragged frock and told 
Of playtimes in those good days of old ; 
A far-away look came in her eyes. 
That beamed with the mildness of twilight skies. 
But why did she weep if she was glad ? 
"The prettiest doll I ever had! " 

Grandma said. 



IN TROUBLE. 



JOSEPHINE POLLABD. 



IDESS dere's somfin de matter, dere's mice on de pantry 
shelf. 
My dolly looks scared an' I'm finkin' I'm — a little — bit — 

scared — my self. 
My muvver went off an' left me, an' I'd been as dood as 

tood be. 
If she'd only taken me wiv her or taken dat pantry key. 
For my sweet toof dot a-jumpin' so hard dat it wouldn't 

stop 
Till I'd got de jam, an' I taken just de teeniest, tiniest 

drop. 
When I fought I heard somebody a-comin' right in at de 

door 
An' de jam slipped out of my fingers an' dere it all is on de 

floor. 
Dear me, but I'm drefful sorry, an' O what a scoldin' I'll 

get; 
I want to see my dear muvver but I don't want to see her 

just yet. 
Oh, how I wish she had taken off wiv her dat pantry key ; 
An' O how I wish dat my dolly had been naughty instead 

of me. 
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ENGAGED. 



F. H. OUBTISS. 



WE met at Narragansett Pier — 
It happened in the nsual way — 
She free as any bird, or freer ; 

I but a world-worn waif and stray. 
A year ago it must have been 

When first her graciousness I knew ; 
And she was barely twenty then, 

While I— well I was twenty-two ; 
And inwardly I fiercely raged, 
To think, alas ! I was engaged. 

We sailec^and swam and walked and rode. 

I listened when she talked, entranced. 
My love for her I plainly showed. 

And, gracious heavens, how she danced ! 
I sent her roses every day, 

A sentiment upon each brier : 
The sums for them I had to pay. 

If diamonds, could have been no higher. 
And while the war of roses waged 
I sighed to think I was engaged. 

I fear she was a sad coquette. 

She had. such cunning, winning ways 
'Twas wrong for me to love her — yet 

I'd but within her eyes to gaze 
And all good resolutions fled. 

When for a week we had to part, 
I felt all hope within me dead. 

And left her with an aching heart, 
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Which fact to me was not assuaged ^ 
At thinking I was then engaged. 

One night we talked of blighted hopes, 

All interspersed with bitter sighs. 
As one who yet in darkness gropes, 

I asked that which when love replies 
Makes glad the lover's heart for aye. 

She answered in a trembling tone. 
Close followed by a fluttering sigh 

For which but kisses can atone. 
But she — well, since that night I've aged- 
She said she also was engaged. 



THE OLD, OLD STORY. 



IF I had told her in the spring 
The old, old story briefly, 
When the sparrow and robin began to sing, 
And the plowing was over chiefly. 

But haste makes waste, and the story sweet, 
I reasoned, will keep through the sowing; 

Till I drop the com and plant the wheat. 
And give them a chance for growing. 

Had I even told the tale of June, 

When the wind through the grass was blowing, 
Instead of thinking it rather too soon 

And waiting till after the mowing. 

« 

Or had I hinted out under the stars 
That I knew a story worth hearing, 

Lingering to put up the pasture bars, 
Nor waited to do the shearing. 
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Now the barn is full, and so is the bin, 
But I've grown wise without glory, 

Since love is the crop not gathered in. 
For my neighbor told her the story. 



SHE WAS TRAVELING ALL ALONE 



FRANK MARION. 



SHE was a maid with rosy cheeks, 
Her eyes as bright as stars. 
And she sat alone in one of the seats 
Of one of the railway cars. 

There came a drummer passing through, 

With gripsack in his hand, 
Whose cheek shows large, as it always does^ 

In the face of a " traveling man." 

Of course, he spied the vacant seat, 

And asked, in his sweetest tone, 
** Is this seat engaged ? " "No, sir," she said, 

" I'm traveling all alone." 

" With your permission, then," said he. 

And his eyes his wish implied ; 
Then she made room and he sat down. 

Close by the fair maid's side. 

The maid at first was very shy. 

But that soon wore away ; 
Then his tongue flew and her tongue, too, 

Nor had they so much to say. 
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But all good things must end at last. 

''My station," said she, ''good night." 
One minute more and she had gone 

Forever from his sight. 

The drummer sought the smoking car, 

To smoke and grieve alone ; 
And when he looked to see the time, 

He found his watch was gone. 



WHAT A BOY CAN DO. 



THESE are some of the things that a boy can do s 
He can whistle so loud that the air turns blue; 
He can make all sounds of beast and bird, 
And a thousand noises never heard. 

He can crow or cackle, or he can cluck 
As well as a rooster, hen, or duck ; 
He can bark like a dog, he can low like a cow, 
And a cat itself can't beat his " meow." 

He has sounds that are ruffled, striped, and plain j 
He can thunder by as a railway train, 
Stop at the stations at a breath, and then 
Apply the steam and be off again. 

He has all his powers in such command 
He can turn right into a full brass band 
With all of the instruments ever played, 
As he makes of himself a street parade. 

You can tell that a boy is very ill 

If he's wide-awake and keeping still ; 

But earth would be — God bless their noise! — . 

A dull old place if there were no boys. 
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PO* LITTLE JUDE. 



B. HAOKLBT. 



PO' little Jude ! 
Why, doan yo' know 
Dat little chile? 
A year ago 
Her muddah died, ' 
I reckon now 
'Twah jais' las' spring 
I'se teliin' yo' 
'Bout little Jnde. 

Po' little waif 
En deed she war, 
An' how she cried ! 
Jes' out de crib 
Dat baby war 
'N' her muddah died. 
Could walk an' run 
An' jabbah some, 
Dat little Jude. 
Hit make me cry, 
Tale yo' hit do, 
Jes' when I t'ink 
'Bout little Jude. 

De fun'al day 
She war asleep, 
Tuckt in de crib, 
Dat little chile 
Had on 'er bib— 
Dat orfin Jude. 
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De mo'ners come; 
An' when dey pray, 
Dat little Jude 
Waked up an' say : 
**Mammie! Mammiel '' 
Jes' dat way. 
Nobody knew 
Jes' what to do 
Wid little Jude. 

She cry so ha'd 
Dey lif her down. 
F'm room to room 
She toddled roun' 
A-cryin' : " Mammie, 
Come an' take 
Yo' little Judy's 
Dot awake — 
Yo' little Judy's 
Wide-awake." 

My lan'.^ De teahs 
Come in my eyes I 
But when she foun* 
Her own high chaiah 
Dat had been hid. 
An' pushed it up 
'Longside ob whah 
Her muddah was, 
An' den climbed up 
An' pounded on 
De coffin lid, 
I couldn't Stan' 
De awful grief, 
De sobs an' teahs, 
An' little Jude 
A-lookin' rouu' 
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Foh one dat now 
At las' she foun' — 
Why, chile, I kain't, 
I nevah will — : 
Fo'get dat dayl 



THE UNSUCCESSFUL PLAN. 



IN a small, pretty village in Nottinghamshire, 
There formerly lived a respectable squire 
Who possessed an estate from encumbrances clear, 
And an income enjoyed of a thousand a year. 

The country he loved ; he was fond of the chase. 
And, now and then, entered a horse at a race. 
He excelled all his friends in amusements athletic, 
And his manner of living was far from aesthetic. 

A wife he had taken for better, for worse. 
Whose temper had proved an intolerant curse; 
And 'twas plain to perceive, this unfortunate wife 
Was the torment, vexation • and plague of his life I 

Her face it was fair, but a beautiful skin 

May often conceal a temper within, 

And he who is anxious to fix his affections. 

Should always look farther than lovely complexions. 

Nine years passed away, and to add to his grief 
No infantile prattle e'er brought him relief. 
Till at length, to his great and unspeakable joy, 
He the faflier became of a fine little boy. 
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The father grew proud of his juvenile heir, 
A sweet little cherub, with dark eyes and hair, 
Yet strange to relate, his paternal anxiety. 
Soon debarred him the bliss of his darling's society. 

For he thought, and with truth, to his termagant wife 
Might be justly ascribed all the woes of his life. 
"Had I ne'er seen a woman," he often would sigh^ 
" What squire in the country, so happy as II " 

In a forest removed some miles, far away. 
Whether Sherwood or not, the tradition don't say, 
Our hero possessed an Arcadian retreat, 
• A snug little hunting-box, rural and neat. 

Strange fancies men have. 'Twas here he designed 
To watch o'er the dawn of his son's youthful mind. 
Where, only approached by the masculine gender, 
No room should be left him for feelings more tendei. 

To further his plan, he procured coadjutors 
In two very excellent, painstaking tutors. 
Who agreed for the sum of two hundred a year 
His son to instruct, and immure themsel\res here. 

Time passed quickly on, year succeeded to year. 
Yet brought no abatement to fatherly fear, 
Till at length this remarkably singular son 
Could number of years that had passed, twenty-one. 

Now the father had settled his promising son 
Should his studies conclude, when he'd reached twenty- 
one. 
And a view of the world was the only thing needad. 
To see how his singular plan had succeeded. 
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The summer was come, 'twas the end of October, 
When autumn's gay tints turn to liveries more sober; 
At the end of this month, 'twas known far and near, 
A large fair at Nottingham was held every year. 

lie hit on this fair as the place of debut. 
Strange resolve, when to keep the fair out of his view 
Had been his most earnest endeavor through life. 
And the bone of contention 'twixt him and his wife. 

This point by his firmness he had constantly carried — 
The only one gained, ever since they were married. 
And he went with a heart beating high with emotion 
To launch his young son on life's turbulent ocean. 

As they entered the fair a young maiden tripped by, 
With a cheek like the rose, and a bright, laughing eye. 
" O father! what's that ? " cried the youth with delight. 
As this vision of loveliness burst on his sight. 

" Oh, that is only a thing called a goose, my dear son. 
We shall see plenty more ere our journey is done. ' ' 
So as onward they passed, each sight brought to view 
Some spectacle equally singular and new ; 

Till the joy of the youth scarcely knew any bounds- 



At the rope-dancers, tumblers, and merry-go-rounds. 
When at length the tour of the fair was completed, 
The father resolved that his son should be treated. 

So pausing a moment, he said, " My dear son, 

A new era to-day in your life has begun. 

Though the plan I've adopted to some may seem strange, 

You have never induced me to wish for a change. 

" And now, in remembrance of Nottingham fair, 
And a proof of your father's affection and care, 
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Of all this bright scene, and the gayeties in it, 
Choose whatever you like, it is yours from this minute! " 
'' Choose whatever I like," cried the youthful recluse, 
" Oh, thank you, dear father, then give me a goose ! " 



A VICTIM TO ONE HUNDRED AND SEVEN FATAL 

MALADIES. 



JEROME K. JEROME. 



IT is a most extraordinary thing, but I never read a patent 
medicine advertisement without being impelled to the 
conclusion that I am suffering from the particular disease 
therein dealt with, in its most virulent form. The diagnosis 
seems in every case to correspond with all the sensations that 
I have ever felt. 

I remember going to a library one day to read up the 
treatment for some slight ailment of which I had a touch — 
hay-fever, I fancy it was. I got down the book, and read 
all I came to read ; and then, in an unthinking moment, I 
idly turned the leaves, and began to indolently study dis- 
eases, generally. I forgot which was the first distemper I 
plunged into — some fearful, devastating scourge, I know — and 
before I had glanced half down the list of "premonitory 
symptoms," it was borne in upon me that I had fairly got it. 

I sat for a while frozen with horror ; and then, in the list- 
lessness of despair, I again turned over the pages. I came to 
typhoid fever — read the symptoms — discovered that I had- 
typhoid fever, must have had it for months without 
knowing it — wondered what else I had got ; turned up St. 
Vitus' s Dance — found, as I expected, that I had that, too, — 
began to get interested in my case, and determined to sift it 
to the bottom, and so started alphabetically ; read up ague, 
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and learned that I was sickening for it, and that the acute 
stage would commence in about another fortnight. Cholera 
I had, with severe complications ; and diphtheria I seemed to 
have been born with. I plodded conscientiously through the 
twenty-six letters, but the only malady I could conclude I 
did not have was housemaid's knee. 

I sat and pondered. I thought what an interesting case I 
must be from a medical point of view. What an acquisition 
I should be to a class! Students would have no need to 
"walk the hospitals," if they had me. I was a hospital in 
myself. All they need do would be to walk round me, and, 
after that, take their diploma. 

Then I wondered how long I had to live. I tried to ex- 
amine myself. I felt my pulse. I could not at first feel any 
pulse at all. Then, all of a sudden, it seem to start oif. I 
pulled out my watch and timed it. I made it a hundred and 
forty-seven to the minute. I tried to feel my heart. 
I could not feel my heart. It had stopped beating. 
I have since been induced to come to the opinion that 
it niust have been there all the time, and must have 
been beating, but I cannot account for it. I patted my- 
self all over my front, from what I call my waist up to my 
head, and I went a bit round each side, and a little way up 
the back. But I could not feel or hear anything. I tried to 
look at my tongue. I stuck it out as far as ever it would go, 
and I shut one eye, and tried to examine it with the other. 
I could see only the tip, and the only thing that I could 
gain from that was to feel more certain than before that I 
had scarlet fever. 

I had walked into that reading-room a happy, healthy man ; 
I crawled out a decrepit wreck. 

I went to my medical man. He is an old chum of mine, 
and feels my pulse, and looks at my tongue, and talks about 
the weather, all for nothing, when I fancy I'm ill; so I 
thought I would do him a good turn by going to him now. 

"What a doctor wants, " I said, "is practice. He shall 
have me. He will get more practice out of me than out of 
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seventeen hundred of your ordinary, commonplace patients, 
with only one or two diseases each." So I went straight up 
and saw hira, and he said : 

" Well, what's the matter with you ? " 

I said: "I will not take up your time, dear boy, with 
telling you what is the matter with me. Life is brief, and 
you might pass away before I had finished. But I will tell 
you what is not the matter with me. I have not got house- 
maid's knee. Why I have not got housemaid's knee, I can- 
not tell you ; but the fact remains that I have not srot it. 
Everything else, however, I have got. ' ' 

And I told him how I came to discover it all. 

Then he looked at me, and clutched hold of my wrist, and 
then he hit me over the chest when I wasn't expecting it — 
a cowardly thing to do, I call it — and inmiediately afterward 
butted me with the side of his head. After that, he sat down 
and wrote out a prescription, and folded it up and gave it 
to me, and I put it in my pocket and went out. 

I did not open it. I took it to the nearest chemist's, and 
handed it in. The man read it, and then handed it back. He 
said he didn't keep it. 

I said : "You are a chemist ? " 

He said : "I am a chemist. If I was a cooperative 
store and family hotel combined, I might be able to oblige 
you. Being only a chemist hampers me. ' ' 

I read the prescription. It ran : 

'' 1 lb. beefsteak, with 

1 pt. bitter beer every six hours. 
1 ten-mile walk every morning. 
1 bed at 11 sharp every night. 
" And don't stuflE up your head with things you don't 
understand." 

I followed the directions, with the happy result (speaking 
for myself) that my life was preserved, and is still going on. 
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OCTOBER'S PARTY. 



GEORGB COOPER. 



OCTOBER gave a party. The leaves by hundreds came — 
The Ashes, Oaks, and Maples, and leaves of every 
name. 
The Sunshine spread a carpet, and everything was grand ; 
Miss Weather led the dancing ; Professor Wind the band. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow ; the Oaks in crimson dressed ; 
The lovely Misses Maple, in purple, looked their best. 
All balanced to their partners, and gayly fluttered by ; 
The sight was like a rainbow new fallen from the sky. 

Then in the rusty hollows, at hide-and-seek they played. 
The party closed at sundown and everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder ; they flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended in jolly " hands all round." 



UNCLE PETER'S MASTERLY ARGUMENT. 



FRANK R. STOCKTON. 



[By permission of the aathor.] 

THE negro church which stood in Pine Valley near the 
little village of Oxford was presided over by an 
elderly individual known to the community as Uncle Peter, 
but on Sundays the members of his congregation addressed 
him as " Brudder Peter." He was an earnest, energetic 
man, and although he could neither read nor write, had for 
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many years expounded the Scripture to the satisfaction of his 
hearers. He enjoyed the good opinion of all save one — Ms 
wife — a high-tempered person who had conceived the idea 
that Uncle Peter was in the habit of giving too much time to 
the church, and not enough to the acquisition of brown bread 
and pork. 

On a certain Saturday, she gave him a tremendous scolding 
which so aflfected the spirits of the good man that it influ- 
enced him in the selection of his sermon for the next day. He 
didn't take any particular text — that was not his custom — 
but he boldly declared that the Bible stated that every woman 
was possessed of seven devils, and the evil which this state of 
things had brought into the world, he showed forth with 
great warmth and feeluig. Subject-matter drawn principally 
from his own experience crowded into his mind and he served 
it out to his audience loud and strong. 

"Now, my dear bruddrin ob dis congregation, I don't 
want you wot hear dis sermon ter think yoursefs angels by no 
means ; my dear bruddrin, you was all brung up by de women, 
an' you must lib wid 'em, an' der's nuthin' so ketchin' as 
debbels; an' from wot I've seen ob most ob de men ob dis 
world, deys got all de debbels deys got room for. But wid 
de women it's different, deys got jes' seven debbels, an' dat's 
enough." 

As might be expected, the sermon produced a profound 
sensation. As a rule, the men were tolerably well pleased 
with it, but the women did not like it at all. Some of the 
more vigorous minded of them, not seeing their minister at 
the close of the sermon, went to look for him, and on arriv- 
ing at his cabin, found there only his wife. Aunt Rebecca, 
who told them that her husband was not at home. When she 
was informed as to the object of their visit, strange to say, 
she evinced no unpleasant surprise; on the contrary, she 
seemed rather to enjoy it. 

"Well, I reckon he ought to know about dem yer debbles, 
he's gone done an' had free wives, but he ain't got rid of dis 
one yit." 
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During the ensuing week, some of the older members of 
the church succeeded in gaining a general consent that Uncle 
Peter should have a chance to explain himself. If he could 
show Biblical authority for his statement that woman was pos- 
sessed of seven devils, nothing more would be said, but if he 
could not, then they wanted no more preaching and praying 
from him. 

During all this time of angry discussion. Uncle Peter was 
cutting wood up in Little Mountain. He returned to his home 
on Saturday night, retired to his simple couch, knowing noth- 
ing of the terrible storm that was to burst upon him. 

In the morning, individuals gathered in and about his cabin 
to tell what he had done. But Uncle Peter possessed a stub- 
born soul and was not easily frightened. 

"Wot I said in de pulpit, I'll 'splain in de pulpit; an' 
you jes' git erlong ter de church now an' when de time fer de 
service comes, I'll be dar." 

When Uncle Peter had put on his cowhide boots, he be- 
took himself to the little log building where he had so often 
held forth to his people. On entering the church, he was 
formally instructed that before beginning his sermon, he must 
make it plain to the congregation that what he said about 
women being possessed of seven devils was Scripture truth; 
if he could do this, nothing more would be said, but if he 
could not, then he must come down from the pulpit and for 
the remainder of his life take a back seat in the church. 

Good Uncle Peter said nothing, but ascended the steps to 
the little pulpit. Having placed his hat on the bench behind 
him, he took out his red cotton handkerchief and blew his 
nose vigorously and looked about him. 

"Bruddrin an' sisters," said he, "I see before me Brud- 
der Bill Hines who has got a Bible an' kin read. Ain't dat 
so, Bill ? " 

Bill modestly nodded assent. 

'• An' I see before me Aunt Persiller's boy, Jake, who kin 
read. Ain't dat so, Jake ? " 

Jake nodded also. 
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'' An' I see udders wot have got Bibles an' kin read. Now 
I asks all ob you wot have got Bibles an' kin read, did you 
eber read or hab read ter yer, dat de dear Lord when He was 
on dis earth cast seben debbels out'n de Mary Magdalene ? " 

A murmur of assent. 

"An' did any ob you eber read or hab read ter you dat he 
cast 'em out ob any udder woman ? " 

''No." 

" Well, den, all de udder women has got dem yit." 



LUCKY JIM. 



JIM was my friend, till one unhappy day 
The usual cause — a pretty girl — came in our way. 
From that day on we seemed to drift apart, 
For each aspired to win her maiden heart ; 
But, though I tried each art and winning wile, 
'Twas not on me she gave her sweetest smile. 
Each day I saw my chances grow more dim. 
Until — to my despair — one day she married Jim. 
Ah, lucky Jim ! 
How I envied him ! 

Three years passed on — long years they seemed to me — 

And then Jim died, and once more "she " was free. 

Before me rose the bright hopes of the past; 

I wooed, I sued, and married her at last. 

I've got my way ; and, now she is my wife, 

I know just what there is in married life ; 

And when I think of Jim, tliougli under ground, 

Enjoying peace and quiet most profound. 

Ah, lucky Jim ! 

How I envy him ! 
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GRANDMA'S ANGEL 



SYDNEY DAYBE. 



MAMMA said : " Little one, go and see 
If grandmother's ready to come to tea." 
I knew I mustn't disturb her, so 
1 stepped ac gently along tiptoe, 
And stood a moment to take a peep. 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 
I knew it was time for her to wake ; 
I thought I'd give a little shake, 
Or tap at her door, or gently call ; 
But I hadn't the heart for that at all — 
She looked so sweet and so quiet there. 
Lying back in her high arm-chair. 
With her dear, white hair, and a little smile 
That means she's loving you all the while. 
I didn't make a speck of noise; 
I knew she was dreaming of little boys 
And girls who lived with her long ago. 
And then went to heaven — she told me so. 
I went up close, and I didn't speak 
One word, but I gave her on tlie cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss. 
And just in a whisper then said this : 
" Grandmother dear, it's time for tea. " 
She opened her eyes and looked at me. 
And said, ' ' Why, pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 
To kiss me lovingly on my face. ' ' 
She pointed right at the very piace ! 
I never told her 'twas only me. 
I took her hand, and we went to tea. 
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AN OLD-TIME NEGRO. 



BILL AEP. 



[By i)ennl8sion of the author.] 

JOHN THOMAS is one of the good old stock and is 
content to be a negro. 

"lis jes' a common, old-fashion' nigger, I is, bless de 
Lord." 

" Are you going to make a crop this year, John ? " 
"No, sir, boss, I hain't. A poor darkey like me what 
hain't got nuffin' can't make no crop to do him any good. I 
been try now for free years, right straight along, and I 
comes outen behime eb'ry time. When cotton bring good 
price I don't make but half a crap. When I make a whole 
crap, den it don't bring nuffin' hardly, and so betwixt de one 
and between de oder, I comes outen behime. I don't know 
how it is, boss. I work for as fine men as ever brake bread, 
'pears like, butdey is all got too many figgers forme; I 
neber go to settle but dey has de whole sides of de book full 
of figgers and de figgers is all for dem and nary figger for 
John. Look like dat figgers has had sum thin' agin me ever 
since freedom. De white folks say, ' Dar is de figgers, John — 
dat what de figgers say ' and dey lay it all on de figgers. Dar 
is de bacon and de meal and de 'lasses and de 'bakka all right, 
and I get 'em and me and de ole 'oman and de chillun eat it 
all up and dat's so, bless God, and we could have sumfin' wid 
all dat ef it wa'nt for de figgers — dey is de biggest load of all 
for a poor nigger to carry. I could pay for eb'rything but de 
figgers. I makes cotton and I makes corn. Cotton for de 
'vancements, and corn for my bread. Boss gits all de cotton 
for de 'vancements and all de corn for die figgers, and 'fore 
Chris'mas cum I hain't got nuffin' and hav' to work in de 
mines beside. And so I hain't gwine to crap it no more un- 
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twell de times gits better. I is jes' gwine to job it roun' and 
about." 

I think that John is about fifty years old, and it does him 
good to talk to children about the old times, and how he was 
" born'd inde Alabam', and he fell to his young mistiss what 
got marr'd and moved to old Putnam and den up here, and 
how he used to hunt de possum and de coon and f oiler up de 
ole houn's mos' all night wid massa and de boys, and work 
all de nex' day same as ever, and how Sat'day nights he used 
to go ten mile to see a gal he were shinin' and he had to be 
back home by sunrise a Monday mornin', and onetime he 
overslep' hisself and hear de old rooster crow for daybrake, 
and he bounce up and took his shoes in his hand and strike a 
trot for home ; and he was gwine to'ard de wes' whar de sun 
sets and dat giv' him de 'vantage ; and he run and de day 
broke, and sometimes when he rise de hill de day broke 'gin 
on him a little, and he look back and git skeerd, for he 
knowed dat de overseer get him if he warn't dar, and den he 
spit on his hands and mend his trot down de hill and away 
long de level road, and he gain on de daybrake, and he run 
and de daybrake run and bime by de daybrake overtake him 
good and was passin' by and gettin' ahead, and it were only 
one hour to sunrise and he had five miles to go and he knew 
he could make dat, and shore en'uflE at de top of de next long 
hill he hearde big bugle blow and he stops to rest a minute, 
and say, ' Tank de Lord, tank de Lord. Overseer not gwine 
to git nigger dis time, ' for dat bugle wasde warnin' to git up, 
and it was an hour to work time. 'So I puts on my shoes and 
strikes a fox trot ag' in and gits dar jes' as de overseer was a- 
lookin' round, and I hear him say, ' ' Whar 's John, ' ' and I draws 
a big breflf and say, "Here I is," jes' like I'd been dar all night. ' " 

Then John looks round and laughs and pauses a moment f o 
the children to say, " Tell on, John. ' ' 

''Dat'safak. Chillun, I'stellin' you I run agin daybrake 
one time, and 1 beat him shore in a fair race, but I couldn' t do it 
now, of coasi couldn't. Nigger used to have hard time wid 
dem overseers, and he have good time, too — dere ain't much 
diflEe'nce Hwixt now and 'twixt den — hard time now, too. ' ' 
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THE NEW BABY. 



O. M. SNYDEB. 



SOMEBODY turn to us las' night, 
The dearest Httle midget ; 
He's dus as wee as he tan be ; 
He turn all by hisself , an' he 
Dus laughs, an' cries, an' winks at me, 
An' keeps me in a fidget. 

He dus tum in from babyland, 

The angels bwung him over; 
An' papa told me that he found 
The little fellow on the ground. 
An' he was sleeping dus as sound 

As I do, in the clover. 

'Tourse I ain't sorry that he tum,. 

I'se glad to see him — only 
I want some love an' tisses, too ; 
For since he tum, they don't — boo-hool — 
Play wis me like they ust to do. 

An' I is awful lonely. 

He's dus bran' new — an' that is why 

They fuss about him, maybe ; 
An' papa said I musn't cwy 
'Tause he'd det bigger by an' by — 
But ain't he little now ? Oh, my I — 

He's only dus a baby. 

Dood dracious! Won't he ever stop ? 

I tan't hear nuffin near him. 
No wonder all the angels thought 
That they could spare this little tot — 
He cwies so much ; that's why they brought 

Him where they touldn't hear him ! 
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TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 



A MONOLOGUS FOR A MAN. 



E. NE8BIT. 



FOR me you left, my dearest, best, 
Your girlhood's safe, warm, sheltered nest; 
For me gave up all else that could 
Have made your woman-life seem good. 
You thought a man's whole heart was worth 
Just all the other wealth of earth ; 
/thought my painter's brush would be 
A magic wand for you and me. 
What dreams we had of fame and gold, 
Of art, that never could withhold 
From me, who loved her so, full powers 
To make my love for her serve ours. 
Art turned away her face from us, 
And all the dreaming' s ended — thus! 
Our garret's cold ; the wind is keen, 
And cuts these rotten boards between. 
There is no lock upon the door, 
No carpet on the uneven floor. 
Why, how you shiver ! Oh, my sweet. 
How cold your hands are, and your feet ! 
There's no more firing, and the cold 
Is biting through your shawl's thin fold, 
And both the blankets have been sold. 
We pawned the table and the bed 
To get our last week's fire and bread, 
And now the last crust's eaten. Well, 
There's nothing left to pawn or sell I 
Our rent is due on Monday, too ; 
How can we pay it — ^I and you ? 
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And we are — what was that you said ? 
You are so tired ? Your dearest head 
Is burning hot, and aching so? 
• Ah, yes ! I know it is — I know ! 
You're tired and weak and faint and ill. 
And fevers bum and shiverings chill. 
Don't go to sleep ; you mustn't sleep 
Here on the frozen floor ! Yes, creep 
Closer to me. Oh, if I knew 
What is this something left to do I 

Listen to me ! It's Christmas eve, 

When hearts grow warmer, I believe. 

What if we stifled down my pride. 

And put your bitter thoughts aside. 

And asked your father's help once mdre? 

True, when we asked for it before. 

He turned and cursed us both, and swore 

That he disowned you. You and I 

Had made our bed, and there must lie ; 

That he would help us not one whit. 

Though we should die for want of it. 

The cold creeps closer to life's core — 

Death's nearer ta us than before. 

And when your father sees how near. 

He may relent, and save you, dear. 

Stand up. You're stiff ? That will not lastl 

The stairs are dark? They'll soon be passed ^ 

You're tired? My sweet, I know you are; 

But try to walk — it isn't far. 

Oh, that the Christ they say was born 

On that dream-distant Christmas morn 

May hear and help us now. Be strong! 

Come; I will help you walk. We'll try 

Just this last venture, you and I ! 

Failed I Back again in the ice-gloom 
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Of our bare, bleak, rat-haunted room ! 

We dragged our weary, faltering feet 

Through the bright, noisy, crowded street, 

And reached the square where, stern in stone. 

Her father's town-house stands alone. 

They let us in. Then let us tread 

Through the warm hall with soft furs spread. 

Next, " name and business. " Oh, exact 

Were the man's orders how to act. 

If e'er his master's child should come 

To cross the threshold of her home ! 

I told our name. The man " would see 

If any message " was for me. 

We waited there without a word. 

How warm the whole house was ! We heard 

Soft music with soft voices blent. 

And smelt sweet flowers with mingled scent, 

And heard the wine poured out — that chink 

That glass makes as the diners drink. 

Then someone gave a note to me 

With insolent smile. I read: " When she 

Is tired of love cmd poverl/y^ 

And chooses to retv/m to what 

She left^ the duties she forgot^ 

And never see again this ma/n^ 

And he here as hefore — she can.^^ 

We came away. That much is clear ; 
I don't know how we got back here — 
I must have carried her somehow. 
And have been strong enough. And now 
She lies asleep — and 1^ awake. 
Must do this something for her sak< 
If now I let your father know 
My choice is made, and that I go 
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And you are here — oh, love ! oh, wife I 
I break my heart and save your life. 

Good-bye, dear eyes I cannot see, 

Weep only gently, eyes, for me ; 

Dear lips I've kissed and kissed again. 

Lose those elicircling lines of pain ; 

Dear face, so thin and faded now, 

Win back youth's grace, and light, and glow; 

Oh, hands I hold in mine — oh, heart 

That holds mine in it — we must part I 

Good-bye — our room, our married life — 

Oh, kiss me through your dreams, sweet wife I 

* * * * * i^ 

I have grown rich ! I have found out 

The thing men break their hearts about I 

1 have dug gold and gold, and sold 

My diggings, and reaped in more gold I 

How I have wondered every day 

How you would look, and what would say. 

Mayhap she dreams — what could there be 

For her to dream about but me? 

I'll seek her at her father's; say 

'' I claim my wife. I will repay 

A hundredfold all you have spent 

On keeping me in banishment, 

On keeping her in affluence. 

At her heart's dearest coin's expense! 

That is past now, and I have come 

To take my wife and sweetheart home,'' 

But just before that hour supreme, 
Close here our old house is, that dream 
And daylight have been showing me 
The year through. I would like to see 
That room I found so hard to leave, 
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So hard to keep last Christmas eve. 
Just one look at the old room's door, 
If I can get no chance of more ; 
Yet gold will buy most things — may buy 
The leave to see that room. We'll try I 

May I go up? Just once to see 
The room that sheltered her and me? 
My God ! The rapture of to-day 
Has sent me mad ! You did not say 
She died the night I went a/way ! 



NOT WILLIN/ 



s 



AYS bould Barney Milligan 
To Biddy McSnilHgan : 
*' Och, faith ! it's mesilf wud be loikin' a kissl " 
Cries Biddy McSnilHgan, 
*' Ye'd betther be still ag'in 
Oi'U not be endoorin' sich tratement as this.'* 

*' Arrah ! dearest Biddy, 

Be aisy, be stiddy, 
Indade, it's no use to be actin' loike this; 

Ouch! Scratch a man's nose off, 

An' tear all his clo'es off, 
It's a de'il uv a row to begittin' a kiss." 

''Go way, Mr. Barney, 

No more uv yer blarney, 
Or instid uv a kiss ye' 11 be gittin' a kick. 

Ould red-headed Barney, 

Yer wastin' yer blarney, 
Fur — Here comes the missis ! Ach, Barney, be quick ! " 
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A HOTEL IN THE STORM. 



JULIA NOTES STICKNBT. 



HAKK ! heard ye not that trumpet sound, 
While the cold rain is pouring? 
Is it the wind that howls around, 
From eastern storm-caves roaring? 

Is it the thunder from the cloud 

Above us wildly hanging, 
Exploding with concussion loud, 

With heaven's artillery charging? 

Is it the earthquake fraught with fear 

That rends the earth asunder. 
And throws upon the startled ear, 

A shock more wild than thunder? 

Is it the sea that beats the shores 

And threatens all the sand-hills, 
As the north wind his fury pours 

Upon New Hampshire's grand hills? 

Is it the fog-horn, solemn, deep, 

Loud o'er the sand-bar brayiiig, 
While vessels far their distance keep, 

When mists and storms are playing? 

Ah ! no, — a mightier sound I hear, 
Than tempest-gales loud roaring, 

More awful than the earthquake's fear — 
'Tis the proprietor snoring. 
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MUZZER'S CHIL'REN. 



JAMES ons. 



MY muzzer's alraos' trazy, 
Her chil'ren are so bad, 
An' my drate big sister Daisy 
Does mate her drefful sad, 
So she says. 

An' Daisy is a 'norfnl girl. 

Her nice new frock she tored. 
An' 'tause she had her hair to tnrl 

Why, she — why, she jus' roared 
Yes'erday. 

When baby cwyed, an' muzzer said : 
' ' Go an' wock little Clair, ' ' 

She puts truras in his tradle spread. 
An' chew-dum in his hair 
Tozzer day. 

Dess I'se sometimes 'norful, too— 

Of tourse I is, I know ; 
But what's a yittle girl to do 

When she don't wort or sew 
'Tause she tan't ? 

She dot to twy ; be tross, too. 
When she's so small as me; 

That's all the way she has to do 
When she's tired — don't oo see ? 
Tourse oo do ? 
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When I'se weally dood an' nice 
Frough all de drate long day, 

Papa tails me a pearl of pwice 
An' muzzer's dlad to say 
*' She was dood." 



MOST FELLOWS KNOW. 



WHEN Mr. Jenkins went to his bedroom at half -past 
one, it was with the determination of going to sleep, 
and with another determination that he would not be inter- 
viewed by Mrs. Jenkins. So as soon as he had entered the door, 
and deposited his lamp upon the dressing-table, he com- 
menced his speech : 

" I locked the front door. I put the chain on. I pulled 
the key out a little bit. The dog is inside. I put the kitten 
out. I emptied the drip pan of the refrigerator. The cook 
took the silver to bed with her. I put a cane under the 
knob of the back hall door. I put the fastenings over the 
bathroom windows. The parlor fire has coal on. I put the 
cake box back in the closet. I did not drink all the milk. 
It is not going to rain. Nobody gave me any message for 
you. I mailed your letters as soon as I got downtown. Your 
mother did not call at the office. Nobody died that we are 
interested in. Did not hear of a marriage or an engagement. 
I was very busy at the office making out bills. I have hung 
my clothes over chair-backs. I want a new egg for break- 
fast. I think that is all, and I will now put out the light." 

Mr. Jenkins felt that he had hedged against all inquiry, 
and a triumphant smile was upon his face as he took hold of 
the gas check, and sighted a line for the bed, when he was 
earthquaked by a ringing laugh, and the query from Mrs. 
Jenkins : 

" Why didn't you take off your hat ? " 
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CARMELITA. 



JULIA MILLS DUNN. 



NEBER hearn tell o' dat, lioney ? 'Twas more'n twenty 
year ago 
When we sent dem soldiers flyin' an' dey didn't run noways 

slow, 
When dey tuk to de woods down yander jes' at de set ob sun, 
Caps off, an' coats a-flappin'. Laws! how dem Yanks did 
run. 

You see it happened dis way : 01' marse done gone away, 
An' me an' Miss Carmelita we'se all alone dat day. 
Way off in de field ob cotton, whar you see dat riber bend. 
All hands were busy to sabe de crap from de raid ob de 
Linkum men. 

Men an' women' an' chil'en singin' an' workin' away. 

An' eben de oberseer, Marse Brown, he had to work dat 

day; 
Kase word had come in de mawnin', dat down in de big 

bayou 
Two gunboats waited, full ob arms fer de use ob de boys in 

blue. 

I kin see dat picture now, honey — a purple mist dat lies 
Like a wreath ob smoke on de hilltops, de fleecy clouds in de 

skies, 
De billowy waves ob cotton as de soft breeze crept along. 
An' de ripplin' swash ob de riber, mixed wid de darkeys' 

song. 

Out on de east veranda ol' marse's hammock hung, 
An' to an' fro, like a hang-bird. Miss Carmelita swung. 
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TO A TIRED MOTHER. 



MABY EILEY SMITH. 



A LITTLE elbow leans upou your knee, 
Your tired knee which has so much to bear, 
A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight ; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch ; 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 

But it is blessedness 1 A year ago, 

I did not see it as I do to-day. 
We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 

To catch the sunshine, till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 

That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 

The little child that brought me only good. 

And if, some night when you sit down to rest. 

You miss the elbow from your tired knee. 
The restless curly head from off your breast, 

This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped. 

And ne'er would nestle in your palm again. 
If the white feet into the grave had tripped, 

I could not blame you for your heartache then. 

I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gown ; 

Or that the footprints, when the days are wet. 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
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If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor, 

If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear it patter in my home once more, 

If I could mend a broken cart to-day. 

To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky — 
There is no woman in God's world could say 

She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah ! the dainty pillow next my own 

Is never rumpled by a shining head. 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown ; 

The little boy I used to kiss is dead I 



IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 



EDOAS WILSON NYB. 



[By permission of the author.] 

IF I were a boy again, endowed with the same wild passion 
for plucking watermelons in the dark of the moon,. I 
would no doubt fall a victim to that overmastering passion as 
I did before, but looking at it as I do now, I would be wiser. 
Boys cannot, however, have the mature judgment of man- 
hood without the experience and the rheumatism that go with 
it. So it is better that in our childhood we may be able to 
' eat a raw turnip with safety, and know something later on in 
life. 

I notice a great change in myself while comparing my 
present condition with that of joyous boyhood. Then, I had 
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TO A TIRED MOTHER. 



MABY EILEY SMITH. 



A LITTLE elbow leans upou your knee, 
Your tired knee which has so much to beafi 
A child's dear eyes are looking lovingly 

From underneath a thatch of tangled hair. 
Perhaps you do not heed the velvet touch 

Of warm, moist fingers holding yours so tight ; 
You do not prize this blessing overmuch ; 
You almost are too tired to pray to-night. 

But it is blessedness 1 A year ago, 

I did not see it as I do to-day. 
We are so dull and thankless, and too slow 

To catch the sunshine, till it slips away. 
And now it seems surpassing strange to me 

That, while I wore the badge of motherhood, 
I did not kiss more oft and tenderly 

The little child that brought me only good. 

And if, some night when you sit down to rest, 

You miss the elbow from your tired knee, 
The restless curly head from off your breast, 

This lisping tongue that chatters constantly ; 
If from your own the dimpled hand had slipped, 

And ne'er would nestle in your palm again. 
If the white feet into the grave had tripped, 

I could not blame you for your heartache then. 

I wonder so that mothers ever fret 

At little children clinging to their gown ; 

Or that the footprints, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
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If I could find a little muddy boot, 

Or cap, or jacket, on my chamber floor , 

If I could kiss a rosy, restless foot, 

And hear it patter in my home once more, 

If I could mend a broken cart to-day. 

To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky — 
There is no woman in God's world could say 

She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah ! the dainty pillow next my own 

Is never rumpled by a shining head. 
My singing birdling from its nest has flown ; 

The little boy I used to kiss is dead I 



IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 



EDGAR WILSON NYB. 



[By permission of the author.] 

IF I were a boy again, endowed with the same wild passion 
for plucking watermelons in the dark of the moon,- 1 
would no doubt fall a victim to that overmastering passion as 
I did before, but looking at it as I do now, I would be wiser. 
Boys cannot, however, have the mature judgment of man- 
hood without the experience and the rheumatism that go with 
it. So it is better that in our childhood we may be able to 
' eat a raw turnip with safety, and know something later on in 
life. 

I notice a great change in myself while comparing my 
present condition with that of joyous boyhood. Then, I had 
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no sense, but I had a good digestion. Now, I haven't even 
the digestion. 

The hurrying years have cavorted over my sunny head, but 
they have left a good deal yet for me to learn. I am stiK 
engaged in learning during the day^ and putting arnica on my 
experience at jaight. 

Childhood is said to be the most gladsome period in our 
lives, and in some respects this statement may be regarded as 
reliable, but it is not all joy. I have had just as much fun 
in later years as I did in boyhood, though the people with 
whom I have been thrown in contact claim that their experi- 
ence has been different. I hope they do not mean anything ' 
personal by that. 

I do sometimes wish that I could be a boy again, but I 
smother that wish on account of my parents. What they 
need most is rest and change of scene. They still enjoy 
children, but they would like a chance to select the children 
with whom they associate. 

My parents were blest with iive bright-eyed and beautiful 
little boys, three of whom grew up and by that means became 
adults. I am in that condition myself. I was the eldest of 
the family with the exception of my parents. I am still that 
way. My early life was rather tempestuous in places, occa- 
sionally flecked with sunshind, but more frequently with 
retribution. I was not a very good roadster when young, 
and so retribution was 'most always just in the act of over- 
taking me. While outraged justice was getting in its work 
on me, the other boys escaped through a small aperture in the 
fence. 

That is another reason why I do not yearn to be a boy 
again. When we ran away from school to catch chubs, and 
when we built a fire to cook them and the fire got into the 
tall, dry grass and burned four miles of fence and sixteen tons 
of hay for a gentleman for whom I had a high regard, and I 
went back to put out the fire, the other boys escaped and 
have so remained ever since. 
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A just retribution has never had any difficulty in over- 
taking me and walking up and down over my wishbone. 

When a party of us had been engaged in gathering Easter 
eggs in tlie barn of a gentleman* who was away from home at 
the time, and he returned just as we had filled our pockets 
with the choicest vintage of his sun-kissed hens, the other 
boys escaped while I was occupying the attention of the dog, 
and I had to slide out the second story of the barn. It is 
still fresh in my mind as I write. I wore my father's vest 
at that time, and it was larger than necessary. My father 
was larger than I, at that time, for I was only nine years of 
age and had not arrived at my full stature. In sliding down 
the batten, I discovered that the upper end of it was loose 
and that my flowing vest had slipped over it, so that when I 
got down about four feet, I hung with the board buttoned 
inside my bosom and the scrambled eggs oozing out of my 
knickerbockers. The batten had sprung back against the 
barn in such a way as to prevent my unbottoning my vest, 
and while I hung there on the side of the barn, like a coon 
skin, the proprietor came around and accused me of prema- 
turely gathering his eggs. I had heard truth very highly 
spoken of by people who had dabbled in it more or less, and 
so I resolved to try it in this instance. So I admitted that 
such was the case ; and it was the best thing I could have 
done, for the man said as I had been so frank with him he 
would take me down as soon as he got his other work done, 
and he was as good as his word. After he had milked nine 
cows and fed nine calves, he came around with a ladder and 
took me down. He also spanked me and set the dog on me, 
but I did not mind that, for I was accustomed to it. To hang 
on the side of a barn, however, like an autumn leaf, trying 
to kick large holes in the atmosphere, is disagreeable. 

This incident cast a gloom over my whole life. It has 
also reconciled me to the awful decree that I can never be a 
boy again. 
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GRANDMAMMA'S FAN. 



EDITH SESSIONS TUPPKB. 



IVORY sticks and painted face, 
Bits of yellow, tattered lace, 
Tiny mirror set in place, 
Beauty sadly marred by age, 
But a treasure I'll engage. 
When the minuet was the rage. 

Fancy I can see her now — 
Powdered locks above her brow, 
Sweeping courtesy, mincing bow; 
Such a dainty, graceful maid — 
One hand holds her stiff brocade, 
Other wields the coquette's aid. 

O'er her little head well curled 
Spreads the silken toy unfurled. 
Now it's shut — anon it's twirled 
To conceal a stolen glance, , 
Or a crimson glance perchance, 
As she treads the stately dance. 

Ghostly, fleeting vision fair, 
Flashing eyes and powdered hair^ 
Marble shoulders glancing bare — 
Time rolls backward for a space. 
O'er this faded silk and lace 
Gleams the witch' ry of thy face. 
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A HELPING HAND. 



BLLA HIGOmSON. 



ON the 
feet, 



lowest round of the ladder I firmly planted my 



And looked up at the dim, vast distance that made my 

future so sweet. 
I climbed till my vision grew weary ; I climbed till my brain 

was on fire ; 
I planted each footstep with wisdom — ^yet I never seemed to 

get higher. 
For this round was glazed with indifference, and that one was 

gilded with scorn, 
And when I grasped firmly another, I found, under velvet, 

a thorn. 
Till my brain grew weary of planning, and my heart-strength 

began to fail, 
And the flush of the morning's excitement, ere evening, 

commenced to pale. 
But just when my hands were unclasping their hold on the 

last-gained round. 
When my hopes, coming back from th^ future, were sinking 

again to the ground — 
One who had climbed near to the summit reached backward 

a helping hand ; 
And refreshed, encouraged, and strengthened, I took, once 

again, my stand. 
And I wish, oh, I wish, that the climbers would never 

forget, as they go, 
That, though weary may seem thei/r climbing, there is always 

someone below. 
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PIECING THE PREACHER'S QUILT. 



IDORA M. PLOWMAN 



[By permission of the aathor.] 

ACCORDIN' to app'intment the women folks all met at 
Piney Grove meetin' -house, down the road here, 
t'other Saddj to make a quilt for the parson. 

"We 'uns can't let the po' man suffer fur the want of 
kiver, ' ' says ole Mis' Strong. 

He wasn't their preacher, but had been in years gone by. 
He was away off yander in another State now, er-gittin' 
mighty po' pay for preachin', and word had come to Piney 
Grove that he was needv. 

"You 'uns may not believe it," says ole Mis' Strong, 
" but they do say that he hain't got er quilt nor er coverled 
nor er counterpin ter his name, and has ter roll hisse'f ever' 
night in his boss blanket. ' ' 

"I say it! " says ole Mis' Green. "An' what's his 
critter er-doin' whilst he's er-kiverin' with its blanket?" 

" Laws, 'oman, he hain't got no critter." 

"Well, whar's his wife," says Mis' Green, "that she 
can't make him some kind of er quilt ? " 

"He hain't got no wife, nuther," says Mis' Strong. 

" No wonder," says Mis' Green, " no wonder he ain't got 
nam, he ain't no account an' nobody won't have him. Ef 
he can't preach, why 'n't he plough ?" 

" He's too po' ter marry," says Mis' Strong; "they don't 
pay him enough fur preachin' ; they ought ter be ashamed of 
theyselves ter let him preach ter 'em fur next ter nothin' . 
You can't expect er man ter have er wife nor er horse when 
he hain't got nothin' ter feed 'em on." 

Then ole man Madison up and 'lowed : "I expect it's po' 
preach and po' pay. When a man gits so he can't make 
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nuthin' er-preacliin', he ought ter turn in and do sump'n' 
else; he ought ter know that if he can't make enough by 
preachin' ter buy kiver for his bed, that he wasn't called, 
and it's my opinions ef you women folks sends that quilt 
you'll thes' be er-upholdin' his laziness." 

''Now, ole man," says ole Mis' Madison, " tain't no use 
in sayin' nair nuther word. My mind's made up, fur as I'm 
consarned. I 'lows, to piece up my two squars, and more'n 
that I aim to help quilt it out, and ef I'm er-doin' wrong 
it'll be on the right side." 

" .Go erhead, ole 'oman, go erhead," says he; "women 
folks is cur'ous critters. When they sets they head ter do er 
thing, er man might as well shet up his mouth." 

And so the women pitched in and pieced up the quilt. 
They made stars and squars and soon patched 'em together; 
then whirled in and quilted it out 'fore sundown. 

I tell you when Piney Grove women turns they hands to 
do er thing they does it. Although ole Mis' Green had 
talked agin it, and said right down she didn't 'low to set nairy 
stitch, she help out powerful in kyardin* of the bats ; that 
'oman's er sight, she makes the kyards fly, and her tongue 
keeps time. 

"I don't mind kyardin," says she, '' but I jist won't sew er 
stitch for no sich er triflin' man." 

Miss Bunch Brandon, a fat, jolly ole maid, that has fun 
out of ever'thin' 'lowed: "I never seen that preacher but 
wunst, and that was at Scrogginsville, time of a big meetin' 
when he got up and said : ' Brethren, I've selected a text for 
this important occasion. I do not know that I will tetch on 
it; however, I will use it as a rallying p'int;' then cleared 
his throat and went on, ' I only desires to make a few tangent 
remarks in a sorter distracted way.' And after he rarred 
and ranted for about two or three hours and never tetched on 
his text, ever'body either went to sleep or got up and left. 
He wound up by sayin' : ' Brethren, it pleased the Lord to 
open the hearts of my congregation last year to give me nine 
dollars for my services, and by a-selling a few apples and 
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peaches and goobres and 'taters and sich like, I managed to 
sorter live. To be she' 'twasn't rich, high livin' as you town 
folks has, but I'm thankful to say it kep* body and soul 
together.' Now, I'm plum willin' to patch up my twosquars 
and stars, for the kiver ; but I agree with Mis' Green and 
Brother Madison, I think he oughter know — pass me the 
thread. Sister Simmons." 

" Ladies," said Mr. Madison, putting er quid of tobacco in 
his mouth, and talkin' slow. "Ladies, I may be wrong in 
er-talkin' ergin this here quilt business, and you 'uns can do 
as you please, but I am out and out fernent makin' of er 
preacher of the gospel like he was er pauper or er begger. 
Give er man what his preachin' is worth and let him buy his 
own kiver." 

" S'posen'," says Mis' Strong, " you hain't got the money 
and s'posen' he's rally er-needin' of the kiver ? " 

" Then I maintains," says he, " that he is mistaken in his 
callin' — but my ole 'oman is er-rollin' of her eyes at me, so 
I better hush 'fore I says too much. Did you ax for the 
scissors. Sister Strong?" He riz and handed the scissors, then 
went outdoors to whar the men folks was er-settin' on the 
horse-block er-talkin' politics. The women in the house 
jess stitched away. 

"This here yaller scrop er caliker," says ole Mis' 
Freshours, "looks pine blank like Polly Ann Hasher's 
second day's frock. I mind mighty well how putty it was, 
fur I had er invite to the infar — that's — lemme see — now er- 
gwine on forty-five year or sich, and Polly Ann's been 
dead ever sense 'reckly atter surrender. Pass me yer snuff, 
Sister Green, mine's the mackaboy, and hain't got no strenk 
in it» I dremp' night afore las' I bought me a box er snuff. 
Yes, Polly Ann's been dead right smart over twenty year, 
and I bin er-lookin' fur her ever' night sense, fur she prom- 
ised ef ever she come back to anybody she'd come tome. 
I've sot in the do' many and many er night tel atter raid- 
night er-watchin' fur that 'oman, and she hain't never come 
yit, and I erbout sot it down they hain't no sich er thing ez 
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hants. Whose got er frock like this here speeJily piece, Sis- 
ter Madison ? I believe this here is prettiest squar in the 
bunch. Here's a piece er ginghams looks sorter like that ar 
piece er checks cloth my Becky Ann wove out 'fore she 
maird — hit was stripe er blue, and stripe er copperas, check 
back the same way, thread about in the warp and two and 
two in the fiUin'. Sister Green, how's yer gyrden? " 

'' Sister Freshours," says Mis' Green, takin' er bat off'n 
the kyards, " I hain't got nothin' but er few stumpy little 
turnip greens — my kollards never done no good. I've sot 
out a few ingon buttons an' they are up right putty. My 
chickens keep ever 'thin' scratched up putty nigh that I plants. 
I don't raise no sort but the frizzly an' the dominicks. I like 
the dominicks, 'case they don't have to be fed. You was er- 
axin' about my soap-grease. I hain't got none now to spar. 
I jist made up the last I had on the full of the moon. I 
allers make mine in the light of the moon in March, an' stirs 
it with a sassy fac stick an' don't stir it back'ards, an' I'm 
keerful an' don't let nobody else tetch the stick." 

Over in tother corner sot old Miss Patience Potter listenin' 
to Miss Pinkney tell how sick she was with the yaller janders, 
her last year, fodder puUin' time. It 'pears to be the great- 
est pleasure some folks can have, to tell you how sick they 
was last year. 

Gran'maw Slacker done more'n any of the crowd — she cut 
out the scrops and put the light ones to theyselves and dark 
ones to they selves ; she never talked while she worked, and 
her mouth twisted with ever' clip of the scissors, fust one 
side, then t'other ; and she never riz her eyes oflE'n her lap. 

She 'lowed : " Some folks can talk and work at the same 
time, and t'others can't," as she laid down the scissors and 
drawed her cheer up to the fire. You 'uns was er-talking 
about the moon. Some laughs and 'lows they doil't believe 
in it ; but laws, if I didn't watch and make my soap when she 
fulls, I'd lose all my soap grease sho'. I been er-gwine by 
the moon all my life, me and my ole man both. We allers 
plant ever'thin' that bars under the ground, sich as 'tatersand 
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inmijm and lieetB and ingons, in the dark er the moon; and 
everUhin' that fjars on top er the ground we plants in the 
light er moon, 'cept com ; hit onghter be planted in the 
fJark er thf5 mfK^n. Banch, gimiue er coal er fire for my 
pi[>e« Yen, com bars fuller years, if you plant it in the dark 
or on the decrea«e.'' 

*' I never had nairy grain er luck," says ole Mis' Fres- 
honrs, ** with nothin' I planted last year, and I know in 
reason 'twasn't becaze my truck wasn't planted right, 'caze 
I walked backwards ever' bean I drapt, and I planted 'em 
when the sign was in the arm, too, and I never seed a bean 
atter I drapt 'em. I didn't know what to make er it — ^less 
'twas that muddy water I drempt er crossin'. Gimme a dip 
outer yonr box, Sister Pinkney." 

** I was er-sayin'," says ole Miss Pinkney to Miss Patience, 
*'the yaller janders thes 'peared to creep all thu me" (Miss 
Patience grunted in sympathy), '^ and the whites of my eyes 
was OS yaller as er punkin." 

'' An' my ole man," says Gran'maw Slacker, '' allers kills 
his hogs on the new er the moon, when it's on the increase. 
If you kill 'em on the decrease in the dark er the moon, your 
meat will slirink an' all bile away to nothin'." 

A sight of talkin' was done thar that day, but the work 
went on all the same, and the preacher's quilt was made, and 
the neighbors enjoyed themselves together, and had a good 
dinner, too ; but wlien them Robersons, and Goodens, and 
ole Mis' Madison takes dinner, 'tain't no use to say 'twas 
good and i)lentifnl. 

Mis' Biuich made her two stars and squars, and sewed on 
the border, too, but stuck to it to the last, as she folded up 
the quilt, '' If ho can't preach, he oughter plough." 
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BILL AND BELLE. 



AEDEN S. FITCH. 



D 



ECEMBER; a winter storm raging ; a city enshrouded 



in snow ; 



A pile looming dim in the darkness ; a gate-lodge with win- 
dow aglow; 
One, breasting the wind, tott'ring, ragged; a face seared by 

time, yet not old ; 
A trembling hand laid on the door-latch ; a voice speaking 

hoarse in the cold : 
"Be n't this yer' ther hospital, st'anger ? They toY me so, 

'long np th' street ; 
I cay n't see th' name on yer lante'n 'n 'count er th' snow 'n* 

th' sleet. 
It be, eh? 'N' down ther's th' river? I'm thankful; for 

then I've come right; 
Hoi' on ! Don' shet me out, please, sir ! Say, ■ s a woman 

been fotch'd yer' t'night? 

'' She's out'n her mind, — kinder crazy, — 'n' hurted somehow 

on th' head ; 
I reckin they brought her yer' helpless; 'n' p'r'aps, sir, they 

brought her yer' dead. 
No? None er them ten wer' a-dyin'? Wal, then I'm jes' 

wastin' my time; 
Wot say? Wer' she drunk, 'r bin flghtin'? W'y, she wa'n't 

th' sort fer sich crime. 
Wot is she ter me? Not my wife, sir; — ah, nol would ter 

God it wer' so. 
Fer then we'd 'a' neither bin trampin', 'n' she'd had no sorrer 

n'r woe. 
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It's too long a story ter tell yer; it goes back er good many 

years ; 
It wouldn't be no use t' tell it ; 'twould on'y rile up all my tears. 

" Wot's that; if I tells yer, then raebbe 'twill help yer ter 

find her? All right, 
I'll giv' yer th' fae's fer it's sartin they've taken her som'- 

wher' t'night. 
I wer' raised, sir, down on ther Ohio; 'n' she wer' bomther', 

sir, ez well; 
My name's Bill, — we won't mind th' tother, — 'n' she wer' 

know'd allers ez Belle. 
We grow'd up tergether ez young 'uns, — 'n' Jim, he wer' 

ther' in them days; 
He came ther'' from York State, a babby, 'n' shared in our 

schoolin' 'n' plays. 
Jim's father, he farmed it, 'n' my home wa'n't mor'n er 

stone's throw from her gate ; 
Her father wer' pa'son, 'n' my folks kep' store 'n' a ware- 

'us' fer freight. 



" Belle allers wer' look'd on ez han'som', from er little 'un 

up ter full grown ; 
Her ha'r wer' ez yaller ez broom-co'n, th' wa'n't no blue 

eyes like her own ; 
'Twer' quar wher' she got all her beauty, — th' pa'son wa'n't 

nothin' but plain — 
Som' sed, from her mother, who died young, 'n' com' ter 

this country from Spain. 
In them days down on ther Ohio we both courted Belle, — 

me 'n' Jim; 
'IsT' som' times Jim tho't I wer' favor'd, 'n' som'times Itho't 

it wer' him. 
We both on us lov'd her too hones' ter quarrel 'n' so giv' her 

pain, 
So, keepin' good-natur'd, we spark'd her, — fust Jim, 'n'tlien 

I tried again. 
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*' *W this yer' went on fer a long whiles, — 'twer' mor'n two 

winters, I know; 
'Til Jim sez ter me, sez he, ' Billy, this yer'sgot ter end ; yer'U 

allow 
Thet both on us fellers cay n't hev her; let's one on us find 

out th' wo'st ; 
'N' then us two fools fell ter fightin' ez which on us orter 

speak fust. 
*N* while we wuz wranglin* 'n' waitin', thet sunimer, a han'- 

som' boy came 
Ter board at th' pa'son's 'n' study fer collidge. 1 cayn't 

speak his name 
'Thout callin' th' curses er heav'n on him 'n' all er his race — 
His heart wer* th* heart of er devil, tho' er saint mighter 

own'd ter his face. 

*'He wer' heir ter a fortun' er millyuns, theysed; V th* 

pa'son tol' me 
He wer' one er them born'd in th* pu'ple, wotever sich hatch- 
in' may be. 
In less'n er week arter comin' he went jvith our Belle ev'ry- 

whar, 
*N' Belle, she'd git mighty oneasy if Jim 'r me ever call'd 

thar. 
She went with him days on th* river, 'n* nights w'en the 

full moon hed com*, 
Stopp*d late, 'til th' naybers got talkin*, — w'ile Jim 'n* me 

sulk*d it ter hum. 
Jes* Belle's age he wer*, sca'cely older — thet smooth-faced he 

looked like er child — 
*W thet, I guess, blinded th' pa'son, who look'd on the'r 

doin's 'n' smil'd. 

*'Er day com' w'en they went a-boatin* 'n' thet night they 

didn't com' back; — 
Th' nex* day she sent hum er letter what tol th' hull story so 

black. 
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Th' pa'son he foller'd 'n' foun' 'em in one er th' big east'n 

towns, 
'N' see her, all dimuns 'n* laces, 'n' fix'd up in beautiful 

gowns. 
He pray' d she'd com* back ter th'olehome; no use; they 

wa* marri'd, she sed ; 
But pa'eon felt sure thet th* hitchin' wa'n't reg'lar but triflin*, 

inste'd. 
He com' hum alone, sore *n' grievin', but held up his headfer 

her name, 
'N* tol' everyone she wa' marri'd, 'n* never spoke naught ter 

her blame. 

'' But Jim 'n' me didn't believe him; we never sed nothin' 

ter none, 
We on'y shuck ban's kinder silent on meetin' — our tho'ts 

wer' our own. 
Th' pa 'son soon grow'd pale 'n' feeble, 'n' sorrowin' hung 

down his head, 
'Til, lastly, they brought him er letter, 'n' then he jes' tuck ter 

his bed. 
Jim 'n' me went ter see him one ev'nin', 'n' w'ile we sot with 

him, he cried, 
'N' tol' us th' hull er th' story; then, jes' faded out, 'til he 

died. 
We berried him tlier' in November, 'n' Jim 'n' me know'd 

th' time'd com' 
W'en me 'n' him hed pressin' biznis, a-goin' to take us from 

hum. 

"We both on us read po'r Belle's letter ; its tear-mark'd 

trembely lines 
Tol' er hunger 'n' cruel desartin', — how thet boy's skipp'd out 

west ter som' mines ; 
Them mines wot hed giv' him his millyuns, 'n' lieap'd him up 

silver 'n' gold — 
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Thet gold with which honor is bought, sir, thet gold fer 

which honor is sold ! 
We got all our money t'gether 'n''divvy'd it fair, me 'n' 

Jim; 
'N' then I com' east yer' ter find her, *n' Jim, he went west 

to find him. 
We never let outer our people wot plans hed been laidby us 

two. 
But Jim 'n' me know'd, w'en we started, wot each wer' 

expected to do. 

'' I com' ter th' town wher' he'd left her; I wasn't a-tramp- 

in' it then. 
But travel'd respec'able, 'n*, sir, I lived like er man among 

men. 
I hunt'd all over thet city in places 'twer' likely she'd go, — 
It tuck me th' hull er thet winter, 'n' money begun to get 

low. 
W'en spring broke, I went ter another, 'n' so I kep' on, nigh 

a year. 
But find her I couldn't, 'n' som'how begun ter git cold with 

th' fear 
Thet mebbe her shame 'n' her sorrer hed druv her from this 

world ter one 
Wher' wimmin like her is fergiven fer lovin' too fond, ez 

she'd done. 

*' But, then, 'twould com* over me allers, ez tho' she wa' not 

fur away, 
Thet trampin' 'n* s'archin* 'n' waitin' I'd find her 'n' save her, 

some day. 
'Long 'bout in th' very nex' winter ther' com' the fust letter 

from Jim, — 
Ther' wuzn't no cause ter write sooner, tho' I hed writ of 'en 

ter him. 
'Twer' dated from jail in Nevady ; he sed he wer' stopping 

ther' 'tU 
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He tuck an exalted persition wot he'd been elected ter fill. 
He sed thet w*ile I'd bin a-sarchin' fer Bell, she hed wande'd 

out west, 
A-tryin' ter git ter th' villun thet wrong'd her po'r innercent 

breast. 



''She'd broke down at las' in Missoury, 'n', dyin' er want 

'n' despair. 
He'd foun' her, a charity-patient, in som' instertooshinoutther'. 
He stay'd ther', clus by her, 'n' tended ter hevin' her 

nussed, day 'n' night, 
'Til th' babby wer' born'd, 'n' then waited 'til Belle hed got 

strong and all right. . 
Then he tol' her its father hed gone ter th' town wher' I 

wer' in ther east, — 
Sed he lied, but he know'd she'd be safer nigh me than ter 

go ter thet beast. 
He stak'd her with all thet he had, sir, 'sides payin' her pas- 
sage right thro'. 
Then, facin' th' west'ard, he trarap'd it; I tell yer, ole Jim 

wa' true blue. 

'' He tramp'd it right out ter Nevady, — it tuck him a thun- 

derin' w'ile; 
But thinkin'er Belle'n'thet babby,hisgritdidn't giv'out n'r spile. 
He got ter th' mines in th' winter, sick, starvin', 'n' putty 

nigh dead. 
But sight er thet han'som' young devil put life in him pow'r- 

f ul, he sed. 
He track'd him 'n' hearn all about him, 'n' got outer all er 

his ways, — 
Then, sed thet he sot ter work thinkin 'n' botherin' 'roun', 

fer som' days. 
Wot way he wer' goin' ter git at him ; w'en, suddent, th' 

chance seem'd ter com', 
Fer, meetin' an ole chap one ev'nin', wot Jim hed know'd 

out yer' ter hum. 
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'•Who'd bin out ther' minin' er long time, 'n' never' d 

heer'd no thin' 'bout Belle, — 
Jim ups *n' he ax'd him ter stake him ; he don* it, *n' don' it 

blame well ! 
Jim slick'd up er bit 'n' then tackPd the best faro lay-out 

in town ; 
He sed th' luck wa'n't with th' dealer, — Jim won ev'ry bet 

he put down. 
He quit w'en h'd collar'd three thous'n, — sed he reck'n'd 

thet 'ere wa' enough; 
'N' nex' day he bloom'd ez er gent, sir, 'n' shuck'd off th' 

tramp 'n' th' tough. 
He got interdooced ter th' youngster, who never Tied know'd 

him by sight ; 
In less'n er week they wuz playin' er small game er poker, 

one night, 

•* With or'nary bets et beginnin' ; 'fore long, tho', they run 

rayther high ; 
At las' th' Lord giv' Jim four aces; then raisin' went up on 

th'fly! 
'N', w'en thet pot held jes' ten thous'n, he raked it in, Jim 

did, 'n' sed, — 
'I'll take this fer Belle 'n' her young 'un;' then rose up 

and shot his man dead. 
Jim sed ther' wa' n't much on er trial, but he shed git hung 

all th' same. 
So, writ me aforehan' about it, 'n' 'low'd he wer' goin' ter 

die game. 
He sent me th' hull er thet money 'n' sed, ' It is all fer her. 

Bill;' 
'N' allers, in all er my trampin's, I've kep* it, 'n' shell keep 

it, 'til 

*' I giv' it ter Belle with Jim's blessin'. Som* sez, it won't 

bring her no joy, — 
Thet blessin's don't foller a hangin' w'en murder's bin don* 

ter a boy. 
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Wal, mebbe 'tain't 'cordin' ter Scriptur* ter kill sich low var- 
mints ez him, 

But w*en th' las' reck'nin* is makin*, I guess they'll be easy on 
Jim. 

I've bin on the tramp sence thet winter from Maine down ter 
Texas, 'n' — well 

In *bout ev'ry town in the ken try, 'n' allers a-lookin* for 
Belle. 

I know'd no one else, sir, could love her ez we did — I mean 
me *n' Jim, — 

*N', Jim bein* gone, thet she'd take me on findin* she couldn't 
hev him. 

'' Er tramp ain't inspirin' ter look at, but 'cause he's er tramp, 

it don't prove 
He hesn*t er heart, 'n' it beatin' jes' hones' 'n' true ter some 

love. 
I heer'd on Belle wunst in Kaintucky — it's ten year ago, sir, 

nex' sprmg— 
A-teachin' at school, 'n* th' babby hed grow'd up er beauti- 
ful thing. 
She worship'd thet chil* fer its father, *twer' more like him 

every day; 
'N' life fer them two wer' right happy, — 'til one day 'twer* 

clean stole away 
By som' ez his fam'ly hed set on her track 'n' hed hunted 

her down 
Ter rob from th' breast er th' mother th* life thet wer' 

dearer *n her own. 

'^ Jes' mad with her grief 'n' her terroi', Belle wandeM away 

that same night, 
'N* sarched till she foun' wher' them devils hed hid her po'r 

chil' from her sight. 
She fought her way inter thet house like a taygur 'n' fell by 

th' side 
Er th' bed, wher' th' little 'un, lyin', jes' put out its arms — 

*n' then died. 
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'Twer' grievin' f er her ez hed kill'd it ; it call'd f er her allers, 

they sed ; 
A mother's arms robb'd er th' livin', — a mother's arms holdin' 

th' dead ! 
Som' fr'en' er her'n down in Kaintucky, 'twer' tol' me all this 

about Belle, 
'N' how it wer', w'en she com' back ther', a kind on er 

shadder-like fell 

" Upon her, 'n' dark'n'd her reason, 'n' made her turn crazy 

'n' wild, 
Fergittin' about it wer' dead, sir, 'n' wantin' ter go ter th' 

child. 
At las', w'en nobody wer' watchin*, she stray'd off, nobody 

know'd wher' ; 
'N' nobody bother'd to find her, — ther' wuzn't nobody to 

care. 
So, all these yer' years we've bin trampin', — one on us hones' 

but mad, 
Thet's her ; 'n' th' t'other, thet's me, sir, not crazy like her, 

but jes' bad. 
'N' tho', p'r'aps, we've bin nigh each other, 'n' mebbe cross'd 

one 'nother's ways. 
Las' night wer' th* fust time I've see her ; 'twer* wher' sich 

ole tramps ez me stays. 

" A sort on er cellar fer lo'gins, — I'd gone ther' ter sleep off' 

th' cold— 
'N', sir, she kem ter me jes' nat'ral 'n' han'som' 'n' sweet ez 

ov old, 
Exceptin' her blue eyes look'd sadder 'n' som' on her gold 

ha'r wer' gray, — 
Like one thet were in her September instid er th' gal-time er 

May. 
She smil'd ez I look'd, 'n' she nodded, w'en tryin' ter speak, 

I sed, ' Jim ; ' 
Sed she, * I knows all about it, yer've got som'thin' fer me 

from him; 



* » * 
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Ter-morrer I'm goin' ter find babby, 'n' then my long tramp, 

'n' your'n, too, 
Is done, 'n* I'll meet yer, 'n* surely begin er new life. Bill, 

with you.' 

'' On wakin', I foun' she wer' gone, sir, but 'mem'brin* th* 

promise she'd made 
Ter meet me, I hustl'd out 'airly, 'n', walkin' 'n* watchin', I 

stray'd 
Right inter a crowd on er comer, — 'twer' som'one runn'd 

over, they sed. 
Then som'body sed 'twer' er woman, 'n* hurt very bad on th* 

head. 
A heap er ole rags in th' gutter it 'peared, in th' place wher' 

she fell ; 
A face, framed in ha'r thet wer* golden, wer* whit'niu' with 

snow; yes, 'twer* Belle! 
I must 'a' gone ravin' 'n' wild, sir, in tryin' ter git thro' th' 

crowd, 
'N* cryin' 'n* prayin' *n' cursin' 'em all, fer not bein' allow'd- 

*' Th' nex* thing I know'd, I wer' stan'in' alone, with th' 
snow on m' face, 

'N' som'one wer' sayin* th* woman*d bin tuck ter some hos- 
pital place. 

So, crawlin* ter one, then another, I've com* yer* ter this one, 
at las'. 

Oh, sir, fer God's sake, say yer'll help me, — my stren'th is 
a-failin' me fas' ! 

Th' pain in m* side yer' mos' kills me 1 Wot's that ? Som'- 
one else at the gate ? 

How loud thet bell clangs in th* midnight, — like th' voice er 
som* quick-comin' fate ! 

A case for th* morgue, did yer say, sir ? A tramp, all in 
rags, sir, yer sed ? 

Stan' off I Lemme see ! It's a woman 1 Oh, God ; it's my 
Belle, 'n' she's dead I " 
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TILLY BONES. 



ELIZABETH WHITFIELD BELLAMY, 



DIRE need of a cook made me acquainted with Tilly 
Bones. It was a delightful morning in early sprinsr 
when Tilly presented herself as a candidate for the vacant 
office. The expression of her countenance was sullen and 
vengeful, but I had had experience to teach me that a cook 
may "smile and smile and be a villain," so I hoped that 
signs might go by contraries in Tilly's case. Nor were my 
hopes disappointed. Her sullen gloom of countenance did, 
by no means, betoken the inward spirit, for Tilly possessed a 
power of grin and of chuckle beyond any young African I 
ever saw. She was a genuine plantation darkey, and her 
quaint originality and keen observation furnished me unfail- 
ing amusement. 

As to her name, her "Krizten" name, as she called it, 
was unmistakably Tilly, and another name she bore which 
certainly began with a B, but, owing to her peculiar utter- 
ance, this remained to me a mystery forever, and, therefore, 
I took the liberty of calling her Bones, partly because this 
was as near as I could attain to the name she gave, and partly 
because of her extreme angularity. She accepted her new 
appellation with an appreciative grin. Evidently, she con- 
sidered it a distinction to have a name so difficult of pro- 
nunciation. 

"Hit's a easier name ter say. Bones is," she commented, 
with patronizing indulgence for my inability to catch the 
proper sound, " en ef you knows hit, Mis' McAnderson, en 
I knows hit, why hit's all squay. Hit ain't Ponder's name. 
Bones ain't, but you ain't got no 'casion fur ter call Ponders 
nohow, en ef you's minded fur ter say Bones, Mis' McAn- 
derson, why I ain't noways contrary." 
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Tilly talked a great deal about this " Ponders." He was 
her husband and a very terrible reality at times. He was 
directly responsible for Tilly's sour and sullen " 'havior uv 
de visage," as I soon discovered. She was an arrant 
coquette, and though she professed to stand in salutary dread 
of Ponder's displeasure, she could never resist an opportunity 
to exercise lier powers of fascination. She carried on lively 
flirtations with all gentlemen of color who came and went on 
the various errands pertaining to my housekeeping. 

When I asked what Ponders would say to such conduct, 
she answered with a giggle : ^' Ponders he'd git me with a 
knife. But dullaw, sho now, Mis' McAnderson," con- 
tinued Tilly on such occasions, "how Ponders gwine ter 
hear 'bout it ? Dey ain't gwine tell, en I ain't gwine tell, 
en you ain't gwine tell. I allers loves ter take all de fun I 
kin git. Now, I sees some folks sittin' 'round doleful 'nuf 
ter pizen de sunshine en callin' hit 'ligion; ain't got no 
spirit in hit. My 'ligion ain't dat kine. " 

''What is your religion, Tilly ? " 

''Now, Mis' McAnderson, you bound ter know I ain't 
book-larnt. My 'ligion ain't 'cordin' ter scholarship, hit's de 
visitation uv de Lord, same's a miracle, en hit done struck 
me w'en I wa'n't mo'n so high, en I ain't never let go on 
hit yet. Dat how come I ain't scar't uv nuthin', en my 
'ligion ain't dat kine w'at makes you doleful." 

" Then I suppose you are not one of those w-ho think it a 
sin to dance, Tilly ? ' ' 

"W'at, me dance ? No, Mis' McAnderson, some folks'!! 
tell you dat ef you dances wid 'screslmn nothin' ain't gwine 
ter happen ter you ; but don' you put no 'pendence on dat. 
Dere ain't no 'screslmn in dancin'; you dance en Yie debbi! 
gwine ter git you; jes' as sho — douten' 'pentance,*^ die 
added as she turned away, "douten' mighty aimest 'pen- 
tance." 

Like all Africans, Tilly was superstitious, but she liad been 
with me some time before I discovered that the lateness of 
my breakfast was directly attributable to a superstitious terror 
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which proved unconquerable and that ultimately lost me 
Tilly's services. 

I should explain that, among some negroes, not one woman 
in ten, who is willing to hire out by the month, can be in- 
duced to take a room on her employer's premises ; one and 
all would rather walk any distance and through any weather ; 
Tilly was no exception to the general rule. 

To all my remonstrances against a late breakfast, and en- 
treaties for an early one, Tilly invariably replied : 

" I gits bre'kfus* jes* soon's I come. How I gwine ter git 
hit fo' dat ? " 

" But, Tilly, you must come earlier. I must have break- 
fast on the table by half-past seven. If you will come earlier 
in the morning, you can go earlier in the evening." 

After a pause, Tilly said with solemnity: " Mis* Mc An- 
derson, now I gwine tell you far true, how come I don't git 
here no earlier. Hit's 'count dem medicum stujunts. You 
know dey ketches fo'ks fur ter sectionize dem." 

'^ Nonsense,* Tilly, I know nothing of the kind. Why, I 
thought you boasted that your religion delivered you from 
fear. You have let someone scare you with a silly story. " 

"Dat ain't what I call scared. Mis' Mc Anderson," said 
Tilly, indignantly, " hit ain't got nothin' ter do wid speritual 
concerns." 

" Then, if you believe that nonsense, how is it that you are 
willing to go home after dark ? " 

" Dullaw, Mis* McAnderson," said Tilly, with immense 
condescension toward my lack of intelligence, "don' you 
know dey is heaps mo' folks prowlin' roun* after dark, den 
dey is yearly in de mornin'? Now, effen you'd try ter 
consider, you's 'bleeged ter onerstan' you'self. You is mo* 
likely to be gwine out at night den fo' sun-up, ain't you, now? 
Medicum stujunt come 'long atter dark, ketch you, an' you 
gin a squawk en somebody sho ter hear, en de medicum 
stujunt drap you quick. But go *long in de gray uv d^ 
mawnin* — light nuff, mebbe, fur ter see plenty so's you don* 
run'g'inst no tree, nor stumble over no cow; but der ain't 
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nuflSn' ter hear 'ceppin' de silence uv things, der ain't no 
smoke on de housetops, 'caze ever 'body fas* asleep. Way 
erway along yander, mebbe, nudder fool skeerd's you'self , 
scootin' froo de dimness. En yere come de medicmn stujunt 
wid bag, tie you neck en heel, en dat fool way over yander w'en 
he hear you squawk, he cut en run, so skeered his time gwine 
come nex*. Medicum stujunt go 'long wid bag over his 
shoulder, folkses think he man wid corn en gwine ter mill, 
en you jes' a-smudderin'. No, Mis' McAnderson, dat resk 
am too heavy for me," Tilly concluded with a solenm shake 
of her head. 

And so, at last, it came to pass that as nothing could 
eradicate from Tilly's mind this ghastly terror that interfered 
so seriously with my breakfast hour, we parted company. I 
have always regretted that I did not ask her to describe more 
minutely the appearance of a " medicum stujunt " for hers 
was a Dantesque imagination. However, she has left a suf- 
ficiently strong impression on my mind ; for, never do I see 
a man with a well-filled "sack over his shoulder^" without an 
involuntary mental query, accompanied by a shudder that 
defies reason, as to whether Tilly Bones's bones may not be 
inside that sack. 



THE LOVEJOY COW. 



I TELL you, Kate, that Lovejoy cow is worth her weight 
in gold ; 
She gives a good eight quart of milk, and isn't yet five year 

old. 
I see young White a-comin' in, he wants her, I know that. 
Be careful, girl, you're spillin' it; an' save some for the cat. 
' ' Good e venin' , Kichard, step right in. " "I guess I couldn't, 

sir, 
I've just come down" — "I know it, Dick, you've took a 

shine to her. 
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She's kind an' gentle as a lamb ; jest where I go she f oilers, 
An though it's cheap, I'll let her go, she's yourn for thirty 

dollars. 
You'll know her clear across the farm by them two milk- 
white stars ; 
You needn't drive her home at night but jest let down the 

bars. 
Then, when you've owned her, say a month, and larnt her, 

as it were, 
I'll bet— why, what's the matter, Dick? " " 'Tain't her I 

want — iVs her/ " 
'^What! not the girl? Well, I'll be blessed! There, Kate, 

don't drop the pan ! 
You've taken me mightily aback, but then a man's a man. 
She's yourn, my boy," but one word more : Kate's gentle as 

a dove. 
She'll foller you the whole world round for nothin' else than 

love ; 
But never try to drive the lass, her nature's like her ma's; 
I've allays found it worked the best to jest let down the bars. " 



TRIALS OF THE MUSICAL AMATEUR. 



JEROME K. JEROME. 



IT m.ust be disheartening work learning a musical instru- 
ment. 
I knew a young fellow once, who was studying to play the 
bagpipes, and you would be surprised at the amount of oppo- 
sition he had to contend with. Why, not even from the 
members of his own family did he receive what you could call 
active encouragement. His father was dead against the busi- 
ness from the beginning, and spoke quite unfeelingly on the 
subject. 
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My friend used to get up early in the morning to practice, 
but he had to give that plan up, because of his sister. She 
was somewhat religiously inclined, and she said it seemed such 
an awful thing to begin the day like that. 

So he sat up at night instead, and played after the- family 
had gone to bed, but that did not do, as it got the house such 
a bad name. People going home late would stop outside to 
listen, and then tell it all over the town, the next morning, 
that a fearful murder had been committed at Mr. Jefferson's 
the night before ; and would describe how they had heard the 
victim's shrieks and the brutal oaths and curses of the mur- 
derer, followed by the prayer for mercy, and the last dying 
gurgle of the corpse. 

So they let him practice in the daytime, in the back-kitchen, 
with all the doors shut; but his more successful passages could 
generally be heard in the sitting-room, in spite of these pre- 
cautions, and would affect his mother almost to tears. She 
said it put her in mind of her poor father (he had been swal- 
lowed up by a shark, poor man, while bathing off the coast 
of New Guinea), but where the connection came in, she could 
not explain. 

Then they knocked up a little place for him at the bottom 
of the garden, about quarter of a mile from the house, and 
made him take the machine down there when he wanted to 
work it. Sometimes a visitor would come to the house who 
knew nothing of the matter, and they would forget to tell 
him all about it, and caution him, and he would go out for a 
stroll round the garden and suddenly get within earshot of 
those, bagpipes, without being prepared for it, or knowing 
what it was. If he were a man of strong mind, it only gave 
him fits; but a person of mere average intellect it usually 
sent mad. 

There is, it must be confessed, something very sad about 
the early efforts of an amateur in bagpipes. I have felt that 
myself when listening to my young friend. They appear to 
be a trying instrument to perform upon. You have to get 
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enough breath for the whole tune before you start — at least, 
so I gathered from watching my friend. 

He would begin magnificently with a wild, full, come-to- 
the-battle sort of a note, that quite roused you. But ho 
would get more and more piano as he went on, and the last 
verse generally collapsed in the middle with a splutter and a 
hiss. 

You want to be in good health to play the bagpipes. 

My young friend only learned to play one tune on those bag- 
pipes; but I never heard any complaints about the insuffi- 
ciency of his repertoire — none whatever. ''The Campbells 
are coming, hooray — hooray ! " so he said, though his father 
always held that it was " The Blue Bells of Scotland." No- 
body seemed quite sure what it was exactly, but they all 
agreed that it sounded Scotch. Strangers were allowed three 
guesses, but most of them guessed a different tune each time. 



A FROG STORY. 



COME, Winnie, come, the clock strikes eight, 
The pillow waits to feel 
Those curly locks of silk and gold. 
And cool those rosy cheeks — 
What, still too wide-awake? 
The fun just leaks out at your eyes, 
And each finger-tip so white 
Is tingling like a roguish sprite 
All ready to play pranks on me. 
Well, come and sit upon my knee 
And let me tell you — what d'you think? 
I'll tell you — let me see — a — Yes, 
I'll tell you how the big old frog, 
The great, green, goggled-eyed old frog, 
The s-1-e-e-p-y, old papa frog, 
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And tlie careful old mamma frog, 
And the gray uncle frog, 
And the lean long auntie frog, 
And the jolly young cousin frog 
With his spotted jacket — the dog, 
Such a dandy is he — on a log — 
And the sweet white-breasted frog 
(The cousin frog's own Miss Frog), 
And all the frogs, — 
How they grumble and scold. 
And coax and worry 
Because the wee little froggies 
Won't go to sleep — won't go to sleep. 

When the night grows dark, 

And far away the little dogs bark. 

And the little birds rest. 

Every on.e in its nest 

Under its mother's wing. 

Then the little wee froggies 

Are every one 

Chock full of fun. 

And they wink and blink 

And chatter and squawk : 

' ' Cutty-up-cutty-up-rink-a-pink, 

Wide-awake, wide-awake, chink-a-rink. 

Can't sleep, not a wink-wink-k-k-k." 

Then the great, green, goggled-eyed old frog roars c\»\ 

" (xo-der-zleep ! go-der-zleep ! 

Hush yer noise ! hush yer noise ! 

Go-der zleep ! " 

But the little wee froggies say : 

" Wide-awake, wide-awake, 

Cutty-up — cutty-up — r-r-pink! " 

Then the old mamma frog groans out : 

" Hush, my dears! hush, my dears! " 

And the uncle frog growls 
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" Spank 'urn! spank 'um! 

And the auntie frog whines 

^' Spare the rod, spile the child — the child 1 '^ 

And the cousin frog snarls 

^'Kerflog! kerflog! " 

And the pretty Miss Frog drawls in disgust : 

"Dear me, did you ever, — noisy things, noisy things? *' 

So the wee bit folk, and the big old folk 

Keep grumbling and growling all together : 

"Go-der-zleep dill mo-r-n-in' " 

**Cutty-up, cutty-up, wide-awake, wide-awake 1 " 

*'Hush, my dears, sh, — my dears." 

' ' Kink-a-pink — rink-a-pi-nk. ' ' 

"Did you ever, — noisy things." 

"Spank um! spank 'um! " 

"Wide-awake, wide-awake!" 

"Kerflog! kerflog! " 

" Go-der-zleep ! go-der-zleep ! 

Fast — azleep — till — m-o-r-n-i-n' ! 



>> 



LITTLE LIZETTE. 




KATHERINE S. ALCORN. 



[By permission of the author and St, Nicholas.] 

AS little Lizette was out walking one day. 
Attired with great splendor in festal array, 
She met little Gretchen in sober-hued gown. 
With a basket of eggs trudging off to the town. 
" Good morning! Good morning! " cried little JAzetfJi. 
"You haven't been over to visit me yet. 
Come over and live with me always, pray do. 
For I have no sisters. How many have you ? " 
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"Nein," answered wee Gretchen. Lizette cried, "Ah, me! 

I have to pretend I have sisters, you see. 

But try aa I will I can't make it seem true. 

And I have no brothers. How many have you ? " 

" Nein," answered wee Gretchen. " Nine," echoed Lizette, 

" Why you are the luckiest girl I have met; 

And have you a baby at home, tell me now ? " 

" Nein," answered wee Gretchen, and made a droll bow. 

Then lingered Lizette by the roadside that day. 

To watch the wee maiden go trudging away, 

" Nine brothers, nine sisters, nine babies to pet! 

Oh, I wish I was Gretchen," sighed little Lizette. 



ROBIN GOOD-FELLOW. 



Written before 1649. 



FROM Oberon, in fairyland. 
The king of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Kobin, I, at his command. 
Am sent to view the night-sports here. 
What revel rout 
Is kept about, 
In every corner where I go, 
I will o'ersee. 
And merry be. 
And make good sport with '* ho, ho, ho! " 

More swift than lightning can I fly 

About this airy welkin soon ; 
And in a minute's space descry 

Each thing that's done below the moon. 
There's not a hag 
Or sport shall wag 
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Or cry " 'Ware goblins! " where I go; 

But Eobin, I, 

Their feasts will spy. 
And send them home with "ho, ho, ho! " 

Whene'er such wanderers I meet, 

As from their night-sports they trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greet, 
And call them on with me to roam. 
Through woods, through lakes. 
Through bogs, through brakes. 
Or else unseen, with them I go; 
All in the nick 
To play some trick. 
And frolic it with " ho, ho, ho! " 

Sometimes I meet them like a man, 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turn me can. 

To trip and trot about them round. 
But if to ride 
My back they stride. 
More swift than wind away I go. 
O'er hedge and lands. 
Through pools and ponds, 
I hurry, laughing " ho, ho, ho! " 

When lads and lasses merry be, 

With possets and with junkets fine. 
Unseen of all the company, 

I eat their cakes and drink their wine. 
And, to make sport, 
I puff and snort. 
And out the candles I do blow. 
The maids I kiss. 
They shriek " Who's this ? " 
I answer naught but " Ho, ho, ho! '* 
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Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

At midnight I card up their wool ; 
And while they sleep and take their ease, 
With wheel to thread their flax I pulL 
I grind at mill 
Their malt up still ; 
I dress their hemp ; I spin their tow ; 
If any wake 
And would me take, 
I wend me, laughing " ho, ho, hoi " 

When any need to borrow aught. 

We lend them what they do require, 
And for the use demand we naught ; 
Our own is all that we desire. 
If to repay 
They do delay, 
Abroad among them then I go. 
And night by night 
I them affright, 
With pinchings, dreams, and '' ho, ho, ho! " 

By wells and rills, in meadows green. 

Wo nightly dance our hey-dey guise ; 
And to our fairy king and queen, 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies. 
When larks 'gin sing, 
Away we fling, 
And babes new-born steal as we go ; 
And elf in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us, laughing ''ho, ho, ho! '' 

From hag-bred Merlin's time have I 

Thus nightly reveled to and fro ; 
And for my pranks men call me by 

The name of Eobin Good-fellow. 
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Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 

Who haunt the nights, 
The hags and goblins, do me know ; 

And beldames old 

My fates have told. 
So, vale^ vale^ ho, ho, ho! 



HOW COLONEL ASHTON SIGNED THE PLEDGE. 



K. A. PETERS. 



[By permission of the author and Tofoth^s Convpamion.'] 

WHEN Tom and Polly Miller came home from school 
in the darkening twilight of a cold winter's day, 
they found that a strange horse was in the barn, and a broken 
carriage in the barnyard, and that Colonel Ashton was lying 
unconscious on Grandma Mears's bed in the downstairs bed- 
room. 

After carefully scanning all these unusual features of the 
landscape, Tom pompously remarked : " Polly, these are un- 
doubtedly the remains of a disastrous catastrophe." 

Polly, feeling that so many big words must surely be an 
adequate explanation of any occurrence, however extraordi- 
nary, said ' ' Yes. ' ' Then she seized hold of her mother and 
asked, ' ' Mother, what is the matter ? Is Colonel Ashton 
killed?" 

" No, my dear, but badly hurt. His horse ran away, broke 
the carriage, and threw the colonel out into the road. ' ' 

"But I don't see how a horse could run away with a man 
who was a soldier and fought all through the war," said Tom. 

"He never would have, Tom," said Dr. Baker, who 
came out into the kitchen just then, ' ' if the soldier had not 
been intoxicated. Remember it, my boy, and never put 
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anything into your mouth to steal away your brains. ' ' Then 
he and Mrs. Miller went back to the colonel. 

Now, the colonel, who had fought with honor all during the 
Civil War, was a great hero to Tom and to Polly. So later 
in the evening, they held an indignation meeting to talk over 
the disaster. 

" I feel sorry enough to cry out loud," said Polly, and she 
was about to do so when she suddenly stopped and said im- 
pressively : " I'm awful glad of one thing! " 

" I don't see anything to be glad about," said Tom. 

"Well, I do. I'm glad that the horse threw him in 
front of our house. ' ' 

'' That's so. You're a brick, Polly, if you are a girl." 

' ' And I'm glad he only broke his ribs and cut his head, 
instead of killing himself." 

" Polly Miller," said Tom, "you've almost brains enough 
to be a boy;" which was the very highest praise he could 
give her. 

The colonel was too much injured to be moved, so he lay 
there, day after day, on Grandma Mears's bed. Mrs. Miller 
kept Polly home from school to ' ' save steps, ' ' and she and 
Polly took care of him by day, and Mr. Miller by night. 

Polly felt very proud of her position as assistant nurse, and 
as the colonel began to recover he grew very fond of the 
plump, round little girl, whose black eyes smiled at him so 
pityingly, and who never seemed to tire running errands for 
his comfort. 

One afternoon, Mrs. Baker, the doctor's wife, came over 
to see her husband's patient, who happened to be taking a 
nap at the time. 

Only the evening before Polly had told Tom in 
confidence, "It's just wonderful how often the colonel 
is taking a nap when the solemn, cross people come to 
see him. I don't know how he does it but he'll be talking away 
to me real nice about battles and things, and somebody will 
knock at the sitting-room door. Then I go to let them in 
and if it's the deacon or any of the cross, solemn people, he'll 
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be sound asleep before I get back in the room to tell him 
they are there. ' ' 

''Perhaps he smells a rat," said Tom, who was by no 
means a dull boy. 

'' But there are no rats to smell," said Polly. 

"Polly," said Tom, in his most dignified tone, ''you 
are only a girl, after all, and you have your limitations. ' ' 

"On this afternoon, when the doctor's wife came, the 
colonel took one of his convenient naps ; so Polly put on her 
hood and went out to hunt eggs. 

When she came back she heard Mrs. Baker saying to her 
mother : " Now, Mrs. Miller, this is an unmistakable leading 
of Providence. This man was thrown from his carriage 
right at your very door, and almost killed, and it is your 
bounden duty to wrestle and to pray with him till you 
bring him to a sense of his sins and his need of saving 
grace." 

" But he has a praying father, who prays for him every 
day. I am sure of it. " 

' ' But praying for him has not availed. You can see that 
for yourself. You must pray with him, wrestle with him, 
until he promises to forsake his sin." 

Just then Mr. Miller came into the kitchen and the con- 
versation came to an abrupt close, but Mrs. Barker's words 
made a deep impression on Polly. She watched her mother 
keenly, but she seemed to forget all about Mrs. Baker's 
warning, and so Polly felt that the burden of the colonel's 
sins was laid upon her little fat shoulders. 

The next Sunday afternoon, the colonel was so far re- 
covered as to be dressed, and was lying upon the sitting-room 
lounge. Mr. Miller and Tom had driven over to Aunt 
Kose's to bring Grandma Mears home, and Mrs. Miller had 
been sent for by a neighbor whose baby had been taken with 
the croup ; so, with an injunction to Polly to see to the milk 
broth she had left on the stove and to take good care of the 
colonel, she left Polly alone with him. Now, all this while, 
Polly was laying her plans. She saw her mother go, with 
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a secret feeling of gladness ; for now was her opportunity to 
wrestle and to pray with the colonel. She drew up her little 
rocking-chair and sat down at the head of the lounge, and an 
expression of unusual solemnity came over her little face and 
she sighed heavily. 

" What's the matter, Polly ? " 

"Colonel Ashton, do you know that you've been very 
near eternity for the last few weeks ? " 

He stroked his moustache a moment in silence, and then 
said : '' Aren't we always near to eternity, Polly ? " 

''I don't know. But we won't talk about that, we'll 
come to the wrestling and the praying ; but I can't wrestle with 
you, because the doctor and mother said you must not move 
round any, 'cause it would hurt you. I really don't think 
you ought to be wrestled with, colonel." 

" I should be ftfraid to try it, Polly." 

"Well, then, 'there's only the praying left. I can pray, 
though I never prayed out loud to anyone but mother be- 
fore, so, colonel, won't you please sign the pledge without 
my praying out loud with you ? ' ' 

"Can't do it, Polly." 

" But why not ?" 

' ' For many reasons that a little girl cannot understand. ' ' 

"Dear me! Then I've got to pray with you, colonel. 
But I only know two prayers, ' Now I lay me, ' and ' Our 
Father.'" 

" That's a very good prayer, Polly." 

" Why, do you kr^ow ' Our Father,' colonel ?" 

" Yes, Polly, I said it at my mother's knee every night, 
when I was a boy. ' ' 

Kneeling down by the nearest chair, Polly reverently re- 
peated the Lord's prayer. Then she turned her bright face 
toward the colonel and said: "JSTow, colonel, won't you 
please sign the pledge ? ' ' 

" Pm sorry but I can't, Polly." 

Again the curly head bowed in reverence and she began 
" Our Father which art in heaven. " When she had finished, 
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she looked up at him and said, " Now won't you sign it, 
colonel ? I'll pray for you every day, and so will Grandma 
Mears, too, if you only will. Please do, colonel." 

" But suppose I couldn't keep it after I had signed it 2 

'' Oh, but you could try again, and we'd pray so hard. 
Please say ' yes.' " 

''Well,— yes." 

" Oh, thank you. Now, I'll get the pencil and the paper, 
and you write the pledge." 

" No, Polly, I was to sign the pledge, not to write it." 
• *'Who will write it, then?" 

*' I'm afraid you will have to." 

*' But I can't write, I can only print. Will that do ?" 

"Yes." 

"Will you spell the words for me, colonel ? " 

" Certainly, go ahead." 

Except when he spelled a word for Polly, the colonel lay 
aj still as if he were asleep ; but Polly worked steadily on 
and on, until she laid down the pencil at last, with a sigh of 
relief. 

" It's done, colonel, and here is the pencil for you to sign 
it." 

He picked up the crumpled paper and, for a moment, a 
mist before his eyes prevented his reading it, but soon the ir- 
regular, straggling letters shaped themselves into these words : 
" Colonel Ashton promises his friend, Polly Miller, never to 
get drunk any more. Never I " Silently he wrote " Henry 
Ashton," and handed the paper back to her, and she put it 
in her pocket. 

Just then she heard Tom and her father and Grandma 
Mears, and ran to welcome them. Soon Mrs. Miller came, 
too, and in the hurry of getting supper, the pledge was for- 
gotten. But that evening the deacon and his wife came over 
to see about moving the colonel to his own home. 

Now, the deacon was a stifE, reserved man, and as soon as 
he got into the room all pleasant conversation hushed. 

Then he said to his brother: " I hope you feel sincerely 
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thankful to the Lord for sparing your life and that you are 
duly convinced of the error of your ways, and determined to 
live a new life." 

The colonel's face darkened ominously; but before anyone 
could speak, Polly sprang up from her chair at the head of 
the lounge, crying : 

''O yes, sir, he's done it. He's all right now. He's 
signed the pledge," and she produced the crumpled piece of 
paper from her pocket. 

'' Read it to us, child,^' said the deacon, wiping his glasses. 
So Polly read out in a quavering voice: "Colonel Ashton* 
promises his friend, Polly Miller, never to get drunk any 
more. Never ! Henry Ashton. ' ' 

"Let us pray," said the deacon, and they all knelt down, 
but no one said a word, until the colonel whispered to Polly, 
" You pray, Polly." Slowly and reverently Polly repeated 
" Our Father," and they all said " Amen." 



THE DEATH OF GUINEVERE. 



H. L. KOOPMAN. 



IT was the season when there falls no nighf;, 
But all the dusk, from sun to sun, is filled 
With golden twilight deepening into dawn. 
Then all the air is fragrance, all the earth 
Fit carpeted for footstool of its King, 
With bloom and softness. Every hour is fair. 
But fairest glows the even, when the west 
Uplifts its gates of pearl, and over them 
The roofs and towers and spires of ruby and gold. 
Then pious hearts think on the heavenly city. 
And saintly eyes, wept dim o'er sins forgiven 
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Now weep for rapture of the glory revealed. 
But song of bird nor breath of blossom touched. 
With any thrill, the sick heart of the queen. 
Upon her bed she lay. Around, her maids 
Stood weeping, while her fevered dreams outbrake : 

" He loves me still, and now I go to him 
To be his bride within the halls of light. 
Upon their threshold he stands waiting for me, 
My Arthur, king ; but not as first I went, 
Go I to meet him in that purer world. 
This time how gladly, knowing him at last ! 
Dreaming no more of pomp and dalliance. 
But sadly chastened with repented sin. 
And purified by toil and fast and prayer, 
I go to meet him who shall welcome me. 
He loves me, ay ! and even as at first. 
When he loved only what he deemed I was, 
Not what I was indeed. But now, made fair, 
Save for the scars of memory, I rise 
Assured of thine acceptance, O my king ! 

'' He loves me. But with earthly lips he spake. 

Will he now love me in the spirit world, 

Where hearts are undisguised, no beauty shines 

But of the soul, nor any charm allures. 

Save only purity and holiness? 

Are there not myriads in the world of bliss 

To be whose handmaid I were all unmeet? 

Consorts he not with these, and now through them 

Should I win way to him ? Far other thoughts 

Than memory of me must fill his soul. 

Who wronged him so and served him here so ill. 

He loves me? Rather say he hates me not. 

So at least unrebuked, I may behold him. 

Only to see him, this were joy enough. 

My Arthur. Nay, but shall I be content 
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There she saw him, far away, 
Fighting as the heroes fought. 

And she swept amid the fray 
Nearer to the one she sought. 

Nearer to her love she came, 

Then she called aloud his name ; 

Loudly, with no thought of shame. 

All the warriors round her saw 

But a fragile, fearless boy 
Sweeping onward evermore. 

With a look of wondrous joy. 
Saw they not death's missiles fly, 
Heard they not the ringing cry, 
Nor did they see her fall and die. 

But the stalwart knight behind. 

Whom her form had shielded ^ell. 
Saw her in a glory shrined. 

As she turned, and smiled, and felL 
Swift he dropped his bloody sword, 
And he cried aloud on God, 
For he knew his Ladye Maude. 

Quiet on the battle-field. 

Ghastly underneath the moon. 

Every warrior who did yield 
His good sword, or late or soon, 

Lay upon the meadow dead. 

Stiff, upon his last hard bed ; 

Calm the stars looked down o'erhead. 

Pale the moon rose, full and round. 
Liquid bright behind the hill ; 

And it fell upon the ground 

Where two dead lay, cold, and still, 

W rapped in one long, close embrace. 
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Heart to heart and face to face, 
Battle-field tlieir trysting-place. 

So the stalwart warrior died 

For his country — it was well ; 
But the woman at his side, 

For her love's dear sake she fell. 
Red between them lies his sword, 
Ne'er to part them, now with God, 
Happy now, O Ladye Maude. 



A TRYING SITUATION. 



MARK TWAIN. 



[Arranged from "A Tramp Abroad/' By permission of the author.] 

AS Harris and I sat, one morning, at one of the small 
round tables of the great hotel in Luzerne, watching 
the crowd of people coming, going, and breakfasting, we no- 
ticed a young lady, evidently an American, at a table not far 
from us. We agreed at once that she was very beautiful and 
very tastefully dressed, but we disagreed as to her age. I 
said she was eighteen, Harris said she was twenty. 

The dispute between us waxed warm, and I finally said 
with a pretence of being in earnest : ' ' Well, there is one way 
to settle the matter — I will go and ask her. ' ' 

Harris said, sarcastically, '' Certainly, that is the thing to 
do. Of course, she will be glad to see you." 

Then he hinted that perhaps there wasn't much danger of 
my venturing to speak to her. 

I said: ''I was only talking — I didn't intend to approach 
her, but I see you do not Imow what an intrepid person I 
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am. I am not afraid of any woman that walks. I will go 
and speak to this young girl. ' ' 

The thing I had in mind was not difficult. I meant to 
address her in the most respectful manner, and ask her to 
pardon me if her strong resemblance to a former acquaintance 
of mine was deceiving me ; and when she should reply that 
the name I mentioned was not the name she bore, I meant to 
beg pardon again most respectfully, and retire. So I 
walked to her table and was about to begin my little speech 
when she exclaimed : 

"I knew I wasn't mistaken — I told John it was you! 
John said probably it wasn't, but I knew I was right. I said 
you would recognize me presently and come over, and I'm so 
glad you did. Sit down, sit down ! How odd it is — ^you 
are the last person I was ever expecting to see again. ' ' 

This was a stupefying surprise. However, we shook hands 
all round cordially and sat down. Truly, this was the tightest 
l^lace I was ever in. I seemed to vaguely remember the 
girl's face now, but I had no idea where I had seen it before, 
or what name belonged with it. 

She began at once : " O dear ! what a night that was when 
the sea washed the forward boats away. Do you remem- 
ber it? " 

" O don't I ! " said I— but I didn't. 

''And don't you remember how frightened poor Mary 
was, and how she cried? " 

" Indeed I do ! Dear me, how it all comes back." 

I fervently wished it would come back — but my memory 
was a blank. 

"Do vou know George married Mary after all? " 

''Why, no! Did he?" 

" Indeed he did. He said he didn't believe she was half £U 
much to blame as her father was, and I thought he wa 
right. Didn't you?" 

' ' Of course he was. It was a perfectly plain case. I al 
ways said so." 

" Why, no you didn't — at least that summer." 
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" Oh, no, not that summer. No, you are perfectly right 
about that. It was the followiniJ: winter that 1 said it. " 

" Well, as it turned out, Mary was not in the least to 
blame. It was all her father's fault — at least liis and old 
Dar ley's." 

It was necessary to say something — so I said : 

" I always considered Darley a troublesome old thing." 

' ' So he was, but then they always had a great affection for 
him, although he had so many eccentricities. You remember 
that when the weather was the least cold, her would try to 
come into the house. ' ' 

I was rather afraid to proceed. Evidently, Darley was not 
a man, — he must be some other kind of animal — possibly a 
dog, may be an elephant. However, tails are common to all 
animals, so I ventured to say : 

'' And what a tail he had." 

' ^ One ! He had a thousand ! ' ' 

This was bewildering. I did not know quite what to say, 
so I only said : 

" Yes, he was rather well fixed in the matter of tails." 

"For a negro, and a crazy one at that, I should say he 
was," said she. 

It was getting pretty sultry for me. I said to myself : 

" Is it possible she is going to stop there, and wait for 
me to speak? If she does, the conversation is blocked. A 
negro with a thousand tails is a topic which a person cannot 
talk upon fluently and instructively without more or less 
preparation. As to diving rashly into such a vast subject, — '' 

But here to my gratitude, she interrupted my thought by 
saying : 

' ' Yes, when it comes to tales of his crazy woes, there was 
si;nply no end to them if anybody would listen. His own 
quarters were comfortable enough, but when the weather 
was cold, the family was sure to have his company. Nothing 
could keep him out of the house. But they always bore it 
kindly because he had saved Tom's life years before. You' 
remember Tom? " 
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" Oh, perfectly. Fine fellow he was, too." 

'' Yes, he was. And what a pretty little thing his child 
was! " 

" You may well say that. I never saw a prettier child." 

'' You named it. Wliat was that name? I can't call it 
to mind." 

It appeared to me that the ice was getting pretty thin here. 
I would have given something to know what the child's name 
was. 

However, I had the good luck to think of a name that 
would fit either sex, so I brought it out : 

''I named it Frances." 

"For a relation I suppose? But you named the one that 
died, too, one that I never saw. What did you call that 
one?" 

I was out of neutral names, but as the child was dead and 
she had never seen it, I thought I might risk a name for it 
and trust to luck, therefore 1 said : 

" I called that one Thomas Henry." 

She said, musingly, "That is very singular, very sin- 
gular." 

I sat still and let the cold sweat run down. I was in a 
great deal of trouble but I believed I could worry through i£ 
she didn't ask me to name any more children. I was won- 
dering where the lightning was going to strike next, when she 
said : 

"How I have enjoyed this talk on old happy times! 
Haven't you?" 

"I never have spent such a half-hour in all my life be- 
fore! " said I, with emotion, and Icould have added with a 
near approach to truth, " and I would rather be scalped than 
spend another one like it." 

But I was grateful to be through with the ordeal, and wa$ 
about to make my good-byes and get out, when the girl said : 

" But there is one thing that is ever so puzzling to me. 

"Why, what is that?" 

" That dead child's name. What did you say it was? 
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Here was another balmy place to be in ; I had forgotten 
the child's name; I hadn't imagined it would be needed 
again. However, I had to pretend to know, anyway, so I 
said : 

' ' Joseph William . " 

' ' No, you said Thomas Henry. I remember now. ' ' 

" Oh, yes! I was thinking of another child that I named. 
I have named a great many and I get them confused — this 
one was named Thomas Henry — yes, Thomas Henry was the 
poor child's name. I named him for Thomas, — er — Thomas 
Carlyle, the great author, you know, — and Henry — er, — er, 
Henry the Eighth. The parents were very grateful to have 
a child named Thomas Henry." 

" That makes it more singular than ever," murmured my 
beautiful friend. 

^' Does it? Why?" 

' ' Because when the parents speak of that child now, they 
always call it Susan Amelia." 

That spiked my gun. I could not say anything. I was 
entirely out of verbal obliquities. To go further would be to 
lie, and that I would not do, so I simply sat still and suffered, 
sat mutely and resignedly there, and sizzled, for I was being 
slowly fried to death in my own blushes. Presently the 
enemy laughed a happy laugh, and said : 

"I have enjoyed this talk over old times, but you have 
not. I saw very soon that you were only pretending to know 
me, and 60, as I had wasted a compliment on you in the be- 
ginning, I made up my mind to punish you. And I have 
succeeded pretty well. I was glad to see that you knew 
George and Tom and Darley, for I had never heard of them 
before and, therefore, could not be sure that you had ; . and I 
was glad to learn the names of those imaginary children, too. 
One can get quite a fund of information out of you if one 
goes at it cleverly. Mary and the storm, and the sweeping 
away of the forward boats, were facts ; all the rest was fie 
tion. Mary was my sister ; her full name was Mary Rogers. 
Now do you remember me? " 
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" Yes," 1 said, " I do remember you now; and you are 
as hard-hearted as you were thirteen years ago in that ship, 
else you wouldn't have punished me so. You haven't changed 
your nature or your person in any way at all. You look just 
as young as you did then, and you are just as beautiful as you 
were then. There — if that speech moves you any, let's fly 
the flag of truce with the understanding that I am conquered 
and confess it." 

All of which was agreed to and accomplished on the spot. 



CHILD AND MOTHER. 



EUGENE FIELD. 



OMOTHER-MY-LOVE, if you'll give me your 
hand. 
And go where I ask you to wander, 
I will lead you away to a beautiful land. 

The Dreamland that's waiting out yonder. 
"We'll walk in a sweet posie garden out there, 

Where moonlight and starlight are streaming, 
And the flowers and the birds are filling the air 
With the fragrance and music of dreaming. 

There'll be no little tired-out boy to undress, 

No questions or cares to perplex you ; 
There'll be no little bruises or bumps to caress, 

Nor patching of stockings to vex you ; 
For I'll rock you away on a silver dew stream, 

And sing you to sleep when you're weary. 
And no one shall know of our beautiful dream 

But you and your own little dearie. 
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And when I*m tired 1*11 nestle my head 

In the bosom that's soothed me so often, 
And the wide-awake stars shall sing, in my stead, 

A song which our dreamland shall soften. 
So, Mother-My-Love, let me take your dear hand, 

And away through the starlight we'll wander. 
Away through the mist to the beautiful land, 

The Dreamland that's waiting out yonder. 



THE GRAPEVINE SWING. 



SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 



WHEN I was a boy on the old plantation, 
Down by the deep bayou, 
The fairest spot of all creation 

Under the arching blue. 
When the wind came over the cotton p,nd corn 

To the long, slim loop I'd spring, 
With brown feet bare and bat brim torn 
And swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 
Laughing where the wild birds sing, 
I dream and sigh 
For the days gone by 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

Out o'er the water-lilies, bonnieand bright. 

Back to the moss-grown trees ; 
I shouted and laughed with a heart as light • 

As a wild rose tossed by the breeze. 
The mocking-bird joined in my reckless glee, 

I longed for no angel's wing. 
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I was just as near heaven as I wanted to be, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing ! 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing. 
Oh, to be a boy. 
With a heart full of joy, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 

I'm weary at morn, I'm weary at night, 

I'm fretted and sore of heart; 
And care is sowing my locks with white 
As I wend through the fevered mart. 
I'm tired of the world, with its pride and pomp 

And fame seems a worthless thing ; 
I'd barter it all for one day's romp, 
And a swing in the grapevine swing. 
Swinging in the grapevine swing, 
Laughing where the wild birds sing. 
I would I were away 
From the world to-day, 
Swinging in the grapevine swing. 



GRANNY. 



JAMES WHITCOMB BILEY. 



[From *' AfterwhUes'' by permission of the author and the Bowen Merrill Ck>.] 

GKANNY'S come to our house, 
And ho ! my lawzy-daisy ! 
All the childern round the place 

Is ist a-runnin' crazy ! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
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And fetched a pear fer all the pack 
That runs to kiss ther Granny. 

Lucy Ellen's in her lap 

And Wade, and Silas Walker 
Both's a-ridin' on her foot, 

And Polios on the rocker : 
And Marthy's twins, from Aunt Marin's 

And little orphant Anny, 
All's a-eatin' gingerbread 

And giggle-un at Granny ! 

Tells us all the fairy tales 

Ever thought er wundered — 
And 'bundance o' other stories. 

Bet she knows a hundred ! 
Bob's the one fer " Whittington " 

And '' Golden Locks" fer Fanny. 
Hear 'em laugh and clasp ther hands, 

Listenin' at Granny ! 

" Jack the Giant-Killer" 's good — 

And " Bean-Stalk " 's another — 
So' 8 the one of Cinderell' 

And her old godmother ; 
That 'uns best of all the rest — 

Bestest one of any, — 
Where the mices scampers home, 

Like we runs to Granny. 

Granny's come to our house. 

Ho ! my lawzy-daisy ! 
All the childern round the place 

Is ist a-runnin' crazy ! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake 

And fetched a pie fer Nanny 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 

That runs to kiss ther Granny. 
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THE USUAL WAY. 



THERE was once a little man, and his rod mod line he 
t4»k, 
For he said, •• Illg'j a-&hing in the neighboring brook.'' 
And it chanced a little maiden was walking oot that daj, 

And they met — ^in the nsnal waj. 

Then he sat him down beside her, and an honr or two went by, 
]>nt still upon the grassy brink his rod and line did lie; 
'' I thought," she shvlv whispered, " von'd be fishing all the 
day." 

And he was — in the nsnal way. 

So he gravely took his rod in hand and threw the line abont, 
i>ut the fish perceived distinctly, he was not looking oat; 
And he said, *' Sweetheart, I love yon," but she said she 
could not stay, 

But she did — in the usual way. 

Then the stars came out above them, and she gave a little sigh, 
As they watched the silver ripples, like the moments, run- 
ning by ; 
'' We must say good-bye," she whispered, by the alders old 
and gray, 

And they did — in the usual way. 

And day by day ]>eside the stream, they wandered to and fro, 
And day by day the fishes swam securely down below, 
Till this little story ended, as such little stories may 

Very much — ^in the usual way. 

And now that they are married, do they always bill and coo? 
Do tliey never fret or quarrel, like other couples do? 
Does lie clierish lier and love her? does she honor and obey? 
Well, they do — in the usual way. 
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OUR HIRED GIRL. 



FRANK R. STOCKTON. 



[Arranged from "Rudder Grange." By permission of the author.] 

OUR girl's name was Pomona. I do not know whether 
that was her real name or not, and I do not think she 
was quite sure about it herself, for she had not been long 
with us before she expressed a desire to be called Claire. 
This longing of her heart was, however, denied her, and 
Euphenia, who was always correct, called her Pomona. I 
did the same — whenever I could think of it. 

She was an earnest, hearty girl, always in good humor, 
and whenever Euphenia told her to do anything she in- 
stantly did it with a bang. The only thing I disliked about 
Pomona was her taste for literature. It was not literature I 
disliked, but her very peculiar taste. She used to read every 
night in the kitchen, after she had washed the dishes. If she 
had not read aloud I would not have minded it so much, but 
she was one of those persons who can never read without 
pronouncing in a distinct and measured tone every syllable of 
what they are reading, and when the matter thus read 
appeals to one's every sense of aversion, and there is no way 
of getting away from it, the case is hard indeed. 

From the first I was of the opinion to order Pomona, if 
she could not attain the power of silent perusal, to cease from 
reading altogether ; but Euphenia would not hear of it. 

" Poor thing," she said, " it would be cruel to take from 
her her only recreation, and she says she can't read any other 
way. You needn't listen if you don't want to hear it." 

That was all very well from an abstract point of view, but 
the fact was, the more I didn't want to listen, the more I 
heard. 
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As the evenings grew cold we sat in our dining-room, and 
the wall between it and the kitchen seemed to have no power 
whatever of arresting sound, so that whenever 1 sat down to 
read or to reflect, I would be aroused by the fact that " The 
la-dy Ce-ce-lia did not flinch but seiz-ed the wea-pon and 
although the burly vil-la-in retain-ed his hold drew it through 
his fingers and hurled it far behind her dripping with gore." 

Now this sort of thing, kept up for an hour or more, 
drove me nearly wild. On one occasion, however, even 
Euphenia's influence could not restrain me from violent in- 
terference. It was our boarder's night out, when he was 
detained in town late by his business, and Pomona, who 
never objected to sitting (or getting) up late, was sitting up 
for him. On this particular night I was very tired and 
sleepy, and no sooner got into bed than I dropped into a de- 
lightful slumber ; but I had not been asleep long before I 
was awakened to hear that ' ' Sarah did not run but as the 
rabid an-i-mal approach-ed grasp-ed the heated i-ron in her 
uninjured hand and flung it at his " 

"My conscience!" said I to Euphenia, ''can't that girl 
be stopped ? " 

"You wouldn't have her sit up there and do nothing, 
would you ? ' ' said she. 

"No, but she needn't read out in that way," said I. 

" But she can't read any other way," answered Euphenir. 
drowsily. 

"'Ha, ha! Lord Marmont thundered, thou too shalt 
suffer all this poor girl ' " 

"I can't stand this and I won't," said I. "Why don't 
she sit in the kitchen, the dining-room is no place for her." 

" She can't sit in the kitchen," said Euphenia, "there's a 
window pane out. Can't you cover up your head-? " 

" If I do I can't breathe," I growled, "but, of course, 
that don't matter." 

The reading continued, ' ' Yell after yell resounded as he 
wildly sprang " 

I sprang out of bed — Euphenia thought ? was going for 
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my revolver and she gave ono bound and stuck her head ont 
the door. 

*' Pomona, fly I " she cried. 

''Yes, ma'am," replied Pomona, and she flew, where I 
do not know, but she took the lamp with her, and 1 heard 
distinct syllables of agony and of blood till the boarder came 
home, and Pomona w^rit to bed. 



HOW THE GATES CAME AJAR. 



HELEN L. B08TWI0K. 



'^T^WAS whispered pne morning in heaven how the little 

JL child-angel May, 
In the shade of the great, white portal, sat sorrowing night 

and day. 
How she said to the stately warden — ^he of the key and bar — 
'' O angel, sweet angel! I pray you, set the beautiful gates 

ajar — 
Only a little, won't you set the beautiful gates ajar ! 

" I can hear my mother weeping; she is lonely; she cannot 

see 
A glimmer of light in the darkness when the gates shut 

after me. 
Oh ! turn me the key, sweet angel, the splendor will shine 

so f ar ! " 
But the warden answered, '' I dare not set the beautiful gates 

ajar." 
Spoke low and answered : '^ I dare not set the beautiful gates 

ajar. ' 

Then up rose Mary the Blessed, sweet Mary, mother of 
Christ: 
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Her hand on the hand of the angel she laid, and the touch 

sufficed. 
Turned was the key in the portal, fell ringing the golden bar 
And lo! in the little child's fingers stood the beautiful gates 

ajar ! 



" And the key for no further using, to my Blessed Son shall 

be given, ' ' 
Said Mary, mother of Jesus, tenderest heart in heaven. 
Now, never a sad-eyed mother but may catch the glory afar, 
Since safe in the Lord Christ's bosom are the keys of the 

gates ajar ; 
Close hid in the dear Christ's bosom, and the gates forever 

ajar ! 



. THE MITTEN. 



A. W. BELLAW. 



SIMPSON GREEN I hate like smok 
We wuz arter the same gal. 
Las' night in a crowd he spoke ; 

Thar wuz Zeb, an' Cy, an' Al. 
*' Boys," sez he, "I've got a joke 
On Uziah— Pilkin's Sal 
Gin him the mitten. ' ' 

How he heard it I don't know. 

Then they turned their lafs on me. 
" Boys," sez I, " what Sim said'sso." 

He was tickled, I could see. 
" Sim 'n' I wuz both her beau. 

Let me tell you jus' how she 
Gin me the mitten. 
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" We wuz thar in one o' them swings 

At the picnic, Sat' day week; 
Seemed as if we went on wings 

Back 'n' forruds hke a streak. 
To my arm she up 'n' clings 

With a han' thet I see peek 
Through a silk mitten. 

*' Couldn't b'lieve that it wuz me. 

I wuz sure that she wuz her. 
They quit pushin' us, yit we, 

We went furder 'n' more fur. 
Jus' like flyin' it seemed to be. 

An* my heart all ov a stir 

With 'at han' 'n' mitten ! 

'''Sal,' I said, ' ef I could % 

This-a-way through life with you, 
I 'ud never want to die, 

Tell me now, 'n' tell me true, 
Which you love mos', Sim or I ? 

Pinch that arm until it's blue 

With 'at han' in th' mitten.' 

" But she didn't squeeze, 'n' says: 

' One o' you I like fust rate. 
But I like the other bes'. 

'Ziah, let me tell you straight, 
Hopin' it won't spile your res', 

I've been thinkin' much o' late 
To gi' you the mitten. ' 

" Well, you bet I did feel cheap, 

'N' I wisht the rope 'ud break. 
Then I thought how Sim *ud leap ! 

' Yes, the mitten you must take,' 
Sal said. 'Something else to keep 

With it goes. ' The hand^ by Jake, 
Was in the mitten ! ' ' 
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TWO OPINIONS. 



EUGENE FIELD. 



j- . him. 



US two wnz boys when we fell oat — nigh to the age ni 
my youngest now ; 
Don't rec'lect what 'twuz about, some small difference, I'l 

allow. 
Lived next neighbors twenty years, a-hatin' each other, nu 

'nd Jim — 
He havin' his opinyun uv me 'nd I havin' my opinyon u% 
him. 

Grew up together 'nd wouldn't speak, courted sisters, 'nc 

marr'd 'em, too; 
'Tended same meetin' -house onct a week, a-hatin' ead 

other, through 'nd through ! 
But when Abe Linken asked the West f'r soldiers, wc 

answered — ^me 'nd Jim — 
lie havin' his opinyun uv me *nd I havin' my opinyun u\ 



But down in Tennessee one night there wuz sound uv firin' 

far away, 
'Nd the sergeant allowed there'd be a fight with the Johnnie 

Itobs some time nex' day ; 
'Nd as I wuz thinkin' uv Lizzie 'nd home, Jim stood afore 

me, long 'nd slim — 
He havin' his opinyun uv me 'nd I havin' my opinyun u\i 

him ! 

Schemed like we knew there wuz goin' to be serious trouble 
f'r mc 'nd him — 
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Us two shuck hands, did Jim 'nd me, but never a word from 

* me or Jim, 
He went his way 'nd I went mine, 'nd into the battle's roar 

went we — 
I bavin' my opinyun uv Jim, 'nd he bavin' bis opinyun uv 

me! 

Jim never come back from the war again, but I liain't forgot 

that last, last night. 
When, waitin' f'r orders, us two men made up 'nd shuck 

hands before the fight ; 
'Nd, after it all, it's soothin' to know that here I be 'nd 

yonder' s Jim — 
He havin' his opinyun uv me 'nd I bavin' my opinyun uv 

him! 



YELLOW ROSES. 



J. HOOKER HAMEBSLET. 



'^ I ^IS the **old, old story " of youth and maid, through 
jL memory's chasms, reechoing low. 

Of rich yellow roses, a cluster he sent, in the long ago — in 
the long ago. 

A wee dainty note in its heart lay hid, 'mong the buds con- 
cealed, like a fairy sprite ; 

" At the ball," it read, " if with me you'll wed, wear a rose 
to-night — wear a rose to-night." 

Bewildered by light, by sound and sight, with nascent hope 
his spirit glows. 
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Now the heart beats fast, for she comes at last; but alas! no 

rose — alas, no rose ! 
Without one word, unseen, unheard, with smothered sigh 

and downcast eye ; 
With a cheek that burns, and a heart that breaks, he passes 

by — he passes by. 
With a breast that throbs, and a brain on fire, with bated 

breath, and a sudden start. 
Her lover's "good night " to the host she hears like a knell 

at her heart — like a knell at her heart. 
Fears many have flown, o'er oceans unknown though roam- 
ing, he ever remembers that day; 
*' Lang syne " is sweet, once more they meet, their locks are 

gray — their locks are gray. 
'' 'Tis a fancy interred in the tomb of our years, youth has 

ever, ' ' he muses, ' ' for age a charm. ' ' 
So he tells her at last, for the tempest is past, and his heart is 

calm— -his heart is calm. 
"Golden roses, as rich as the oriole's wing, that day on my 

heart is engraven," cries she; 
"But the note 'mong the roses, so carefully hid was ne'er 

seen by me — ne'er seen by me." 
Then she lifts with care, from a " casket rare, " oft sunned 

by smiles, oft bedewed by tears, 
The dear yellow roses, still treasured by love, through those 

weary years — through those weary years. 
Silken cord of the sky's lightest blue she unties, like a gem in 

the earth at that cluster's core 
Rests the dainty, triangular, sweet-scented note, never found 

before — never found before. 
Ah ! there's many a wreck on time's rough sea, that the 

world knows not — shall never know. 
And there's many a heart guards its faded rose of the long 

ago — of the long ego. 
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THE SIGN-BOARD. 



ELLA WHEELEB WILOOX. 



I WILL paint you a sign, rumseller, and hang it above 
your door ; 
A truer and better sign-board than ever you had before. 
I will paint with the skill of a master, and many shall pause 

to see 
This wonderful piece of painting, so like reality. 

I will paint yourself, rumseller, as you wait for that fair 

young boy. 
Just in the morning of manhood, a mother's pride and joy. 
He has no thought of stopping, but you greet him with a 

smile, 
And you seem so blithe and friendly, that he pauses to chat 

awhile. 

I will paint you again, rumseller, I will paint you as you 

stand, 
With a foaming glass of liquor, extended in your hand. 
He wavers, but you urge him : ' ' Drink ! pledge me just 

this one! " 
And he lifts the glass and drains it, and the hellish work is 

done. 

And next I will paint a drunkard — only a year has flown, 
But into this loathsome creature the fair young boy has 

grown. 
The work was sure and rapid. I will paint him as he lies 
In a torpid drunken slumber, under the wintry skies. 

I will paint the form of the mother, as she kneels at her 
darling's side^ 
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Her beautiful boy that was dearer than all the world beside. 
I will paint the shape of a coflSn labeled with one word — 

''Lost! " 
I will paint all this, rumseller, and will paint it free of cost. 

The sin and the shame and the sorrow, the crime and the 

want and the woe 
That are born there in your workshop, no hand can paint, 

you know. 
But I'll paint you a sign, rumseller, and many shall pause to 

view 
This wonderful swinging sign-board, so terribly, fearfully true. 



THEY SANG FOR IT. 



CEETAINLY, No. 1 Crawlin Place was a dingy abode at 
any time, but as Carol came in sight of it, one bright 
afternoon, a few days before Christmas, his mind full of 
much pleasanter places, he gave a little sigh of disapproval, 
and muttered, not gloomily but honestly, '' It looks meaner 
than ever! " As he looked up at No. 1, a ray of the sun 
seemed to contradict him, as it fell brightly upon a window 
in the fourth story, and lighted it up so wonderfully that 
Carol forgot how dingy it was as he darted up the old stairs, 
and startled old Aunt Kizzy, who sat by the sunny window. 

"Darn up the old stocking I saw dangling on the line, 
Aunt Kizzy," he cried, breathlessly , us he ran up to her. 

"I'll make it strong enough to hold two cents' worth of 
snuff, ' ' she said, cheerily. 

"I'm sure this will be a lucky Christmas. I saw three 
stars shoot last night — one for each of us. And look ! c'ount 
that — before mother comes," said Carol, pouring a handful 
of pennies and silver into her lap. 
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• ' Massy I massy ! where did you get it, child. You 
ainH— " 

'^It's all right, Aunt Kizzy, good, honest money, for 
mother's present. Yon go buy it, for I must get some more, 
or there won't be any snuif. " 

She caught him by his jacket as he was flying past her, and 
sat him down in the old rocking-chair. 

" Sit there, child, and tell me where you got this money." 

''I won't tell." 

Aunt Kizzy's back became very stiff as she handed him 
back the money." 

"It's all right, but if you must know," he dropped his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, *' I sang for it." 

''Where, child?" 

"In the street." 

" Like a beggar ? " 

"No, not quite. I didn't ask for money; they gave it 
to me." 

"What did you sing, you scamp, you?" asked Aunt 
Kizzy, forgetting her point in her curiosity. 

' ' I sang everything I knew — even the one you sang to me 
last night." 

Aunt Kizzy dropped the money slowly, piece by piece, 
into her lap. 

"Seventy cents, Carol ! " 

"Get anything you think she'd like," whispered he and 
darted away. 

" Seventy cents ! Well! well! well! Ain't you ashamed 
of yourself for want of faith, old Kizzy Hopkins? Straighten 
up your wig and start out and see what you can do. Count 
up your change and don't be envying old women who bear 
heavier purses than yourself." 

She put on her bonnet and started out. 

"If A<? can sing for money, so can you, old Kizzy H., so 
put down your pride, and go and do it. ' ' 

She soon left Crawlin Place far behind her. The houses 
began to have a well-to-do look. On she walked until the 
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streets grew wide and the houses very fine. She walked on 
without an idea where to stop, but at last a house with the 
curtains up attracted her attention. She went up the stairs 
and rang the bell. 

'* If you please, miss," she begun, as the door opened. 

** Back door for beggars," said the servant, shortly. 

"With a choking feeling in her throat. Aunt Kizzy went 
slowly down the long steps. House after house was passed, 
before another took her fancy, bat at last she came to one. 

*' Don't look quite so grand as 'tother." she thought, as 
she looked in at the window. " There's a picture of Christ 
a-blessin' little children. It makes me feel awful old. Purty 
little creeturs! " and she went up the high steps. 

As her hand touched the bell, she heard a light step be- 
hind her, and a sweet voice said : ' ' Whom do you wish to 
see?" 

"I came — " Aunt Kizzy 's voice was a little unsteady, 
" I — I came to see if any of the ladies would like* to hear a 
little old-fashioned singin'." 

"I certainly should," said the young lady, ^^ and I am 
sure grandmamma would." And she led Aunt Kizzy in, 
and in a moment she actually found herself standing 
before a sofa, on which lay a proud-looking, handsome old 
lady. 

"She is going to sing us some old-fashioned songs," 
explained the young lady, as her grandmotlier stared at 
them. 

Aunt Kizzy felt dreadfully nervous, but she stood up 
respectfully before them, and in a voice not by any means 
to be despised, sang a simple ballad of "ye olden time." 

*'Can you sing another?" asked the young lady, as the 
last note died away. 

"I don't want another, yet," said her grandmother, 
''Please sing that one over again." 

Aunt Kizzy's heart beat joyfully. She had forgotten 
money. There was happiness in the thought of being able to 
give pleasure. She sang till her old voice sounded weary, and 
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tney declared she should sing no more. Then the young lady 
gave her a dollar. 

" Too much," said Aunt Kizzy, firmly. 
^ ''A dollar for a good concert is not too much," said 
the old lady. " And I have not enjoyed one so well for 
many a day. ' ' 

" If you insist, I must take it," said Aunt Kizzy, her Byes 
shining as she thought of Carol's Christmas stocking. 

" Let me give you this muff," said the young lady, " it is 
old but warm." And Aunt Kizzy took it thankfully and 
went home to Crawlin Place with a happy heart. 

On Christmas morning. Aunt Kizzy, Carol, and Carol's 
mother sat before the fire in the little sitting-room talking 
over their happy Christmas. 

" Don't you call this a lucky Christmas ? " said Carol, as 
he put on new mittens, and his mother stood with her hands 
in the muff, while Aunt Kizzy took snuff extravagantly. . 

"Nothing to do with luck," said Aunt Kizzy; "we 
worked for it." 

"Tell me. Aunt, how did you earn your money ?" said 
Carol's mother. 

"I'll tell if you will," answered Aunt Kizzy. 

" I just as soon tell. I sang for it." 

For a full minute Aunt Kizzy and Carol stared at each 
other, and then exclaimed : " Like a beggar ? " 

" Oh, no," said she, laughing. " I didn't ask for money, 
but they gave me some. I sang in church last Sunday. Now, 
how did you get yours ? " 

" We sang for it, too," cried Carol. 

Aunt Kizzy settled her wig and said, "Let's tune up. 
Here's faith for the future forever I " and three grateful voices 
rang out with a praise to Him who, in sending His Christmas 
blessings down, forgot not even so humble a spot as No. 1 
Crawlin Place. 
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Elaine. Alfrerl Tenny»m. 
Xnkl. Alfred TennyHr>n. 
flood on the FlrMS, The. George Eliot 
Golilen City, The. Frederick TennysoB, 
Golden Hupper, The. Alfred Tennyson. 
GiilnevHre. Alfr*^ Tennywm. 
Heart of |}ni<». Tlie. William E. Aytoun. 
Hugh Hiith'Tliind'H PanHlfM. R. Buchanan. 
Ivnn Ivanovitch. Hol>ert Brouning. 
King and th» NlKhtlngakn, Tlie, Charles 

Mackay. 
King John anrl tho Abliot of Canterbury. 
KlngHhiMldod'H I'aradiHo. Edwin Arnold. 
lAdy In ConiiiH, Th». John Milton. 
li(«gtni(l of Ht. Ohristopiier, The. . Mary 

Fletcher. 



little Bfaie BiUnnsL 
little Grand Lama. Tin. 
Luriine : or. The Ki^fatli Visit to the 
fl.1 



Academy for Y< 



TbooMS Osrtjia. 
lfaypole.Tba 
Miss Pinkertooli 

Lsdiea W. X. Tliackenj. 
Mohammed. Owen Meredfth. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter. 
Okl Sedan Chair, Tte. 
Okl Slave's Lament, Tba 
Origin of Boast Pfg^Tba 
Owd Roa. Alfred Tenqyaon- 
Parrot and the Cadcoo,Tlia. 
Peacock on the Wall, The. 
Pedler and his Tkvmpet» Tha 

Hood. 
Fheidlppkles. Robert Bttiw ulu g. 
Plain Direction, Au 
Bevels of the 

Edwards. 
Saint Elizabeth. Charles Kingstey. 
Shakeq[>eare's Dream. Airanged by Sara ft 

Rice. 
Snow Storm. Tlie. B. D. Bladanore. 
Streets of London, The. Owen Meredith. 
Sultan and the Potter, The. Edwin Amolfl 
Swanage Bay, In. Dinah Mnlock Graik. 
Turtles. The. Thomas Hood. 
Veronica. Dinah Mutock Craik. 
Vision of Poets, A. Elizabeth 

Browning. 
Vivien. Alfred Tennyson. 
White Ship, The. Dante G. Roaettl. 
Witches' Frolic, The. Richard H. 



Geesan, Tha AmeUa B 
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Agatha. Will Hubbard Ken>iui 
A liii Mode. (Murn MurcellH Urtntne. 
Aiuat4Mir iMioUnrriinhy. Nu-thiui H. Dole. 
Arlxoiui Jim. riuirW F. LuiuuiIh. 
Army ovorooat, The. Mfh. U. Archibald. 



Aunt rt'ggy Htul High Art. Mury K. Dallas. 
Klf<'hlUi and the 



The. N. 



Minister, 
Hawtliorne. 
Ballad of Splendid Silenoe. Tha K. Nesbit. 
of U^e Wore-Wolf, A. Graham R. 
Tomson. 



Before the Gate, William Deaa Homvllak 

Before the Mirror. 

Mad Marie. 

£1 Camilo. Minna Irving. 

Dot's Version of the Text. A. M. KeDooB; 

Boy's Mercy, ^. Bessie G. Hart. 

Canary at the Farm, A. James W. Riley. 

Within thti Gates. Clay Clement. 

Ohristnuis Camp on the San Gabr^ A 

Amelia E. Ban*. 
Christmas Treasures. Eugene flekL 
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Annbine, A. 

Obnoeming Kisses. 

Mazurka of Chopin's, A. C. F. Richardson. 

Cow Th6« 

Dash for the Colors, The. F. G. Webb. 

Death of Montezuma, The. Gen. L. Wallace. 
Arr. by Laura Taylor. 

Demetrius. Constance F. LeRoyRuncie. 

Demon of the Mirror, The. Baycu-d Taylor. 

Dreams for Sale. S. Walter Norris. 

El Canalo. Bayard Taylor. 

Empty Pocket, The. Charles F. Lummis. 

Evangelical Osculation. 

False, Fickle Man. 

Farewell, A. Charles Kingsley. 

Fight of Paso del Mar, The. Bavard Taylor. 

Francesca da Rimini. G. H. Boker. Arr. by 
Elsie M. Wilbor. Recitation Lesson- 
Helps by F. Townsend Southwick« 

French with a Master. Theodore Tilton, 

Going Away. Thomas Frost. 

Going Home in the Morning. W. Douglas. 

Heart's-Ease. 

He Kissed Me. 

Her First Shot. 

Her Laugh in Four Flta. 

Her Lover. Mrs. S. C Hazlett 

Hour of Trial. An. 

In Bay Cbaleur. Hezekiah Butterworth. 

Inconsolable Husband, The. 

Indignant Polly Wog. Margaret Eytiuge, 
^ the Hospital Ward. 

Ipsissimus. Eugene Lee Hamilton. 

It^s Hard to be Good. 

Jail-Bird' Story, A. 

Jennie. Fred Emerson Brooks. 

Joaquin Miller's Bear Stoiy. J. Miller. 

Kitty Clover. Carrie W. Thompson. 

Known Unto God. C. F. Le Roy Runcie. 

Lady of GeuO, The. Trans, by M. J. Safford. 

Lassie's Decision, The. H. D. McAthol. 

Last of the Light Brigade, The. R. Kipling. 

Last String, The. Gustav Hartwig. 

Solomon and the Sparrow. C. Joachimsen. 

Losers of Money. 

Lost James Whitcomb BOogr. 






Mad Actor, The. Frederick G. Webb. 
Man in the Fustian Jacket, The. Georgsl 

Mogj^dge. 
Mary's Smging Lesson. 
Miggles. BretHarte. Arr. by E. M. Wilbor. 
Mother's Lullaby. Mamie T. Short 
My Editing. Mark Twain. 
My Fiddle. James Whitcomb Riley. 
Nothing and Something. D. S. T. Butter- 

baugh. 
Old-Fasnioned Roses. James W. Riley. 
Old School Clock, The. John Boyle O'ReiUy 
Oversight of Make-up, An. 
Playing for Keeps. Nettie H. Pelham. 
Plumber's Revenge. 
Poor Jack. Samuel K. Cowen. 
Reciprocity. 

Road to Heaven, The. George R. Sims. 
Saint Cecilia. Lewis Morris. 
Scarecrow, The. Wallace E. Mather. 
Seaside Incident, A. Marc Cook 
Skylark, The. Miller Hageman. 
So I got to Thhikin' of Her. J. W. Riley. 
Soldier and the Pard, The. Bayard Taylor. 

Arr. by Elsie M. Wilbor. 
Sorrow. C. Wilster. Trans, by John Volk. 
Tale of the Crimean War. F. G. Webb. 
Taming an Alligator. 
Tell Her So 

Tomb of Charlemagne, The. Bayard Taylor. 
Too-Too Serenade, A. 
Uncle Dick's Version. 
Waitin' fer the Cat to Dia J. W. Riley. 
What Old Mrs. Ember Said. 
What Should a Young Maid do ? B. W. King. 
When I am Married, 
Whisperin' Bill. Irving Bacheller. 
Why don't you Tell me Yes ? Mrs. Georgs 

Archibald. 
Widow Brown's Christmas. J. T. Trow. 

bridge. 
Wild Oats. Charles Kingsl^. 
Woman's Way. 

Wooden Leg, The. Max Adler. 
Yankee and the Butter, The. 
Young Donald. George Roy. 



Ka 8.— ORIGINAL CHARACTER SKETCHES. Br Gbobge Ktlb and Maby Ktlb Dallas. 



Alphabetical Sermon. George Kyle. 
Anatomical Tra^dian, The. George Kyle. 
At the Altar. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
At the Rug Auction. 

Aunt Betsy on Marriage. Mary Kyle Dallaa 
Aunty Doleful's Visit Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Aureua's Valentine. Mary Kyle Dallaa 
Bessie's Dilemma. Mary Kyle Dallaa 
Billy's Pets. George Kyle. 
Broken Dreams. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Burglar's Grievances, The. George Kyle. 
Catcning the Cat Margaret Vandegrift 
Caught K. E. Barry. 
Classical Music. Georoe Kyle. 
Cleopatra's Protest ^ward L. Keyes. 
Corianna's Wedding. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Dawn on the Irish Coast. John Locke. 
Delanoey Stuyvesant and the Horse-Car. 

George Kyle. 
Dentist and Patient. Gteorge Kyle. 



Different Ways of Saying Yes. 
Difficult Love-Making.^V^ill Carleton. 
Dream, A. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Dunderburg Jenkins's " Forty-Graff "Album. 

GeorgeKyle. 
Dutifuls/The. Mary Kyle Dalla?;. 
Father Paul, Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Fashionable Hospitality. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Fashionable Vacation, A. Mary B^le Dallaa 
Felinaphone, The. George Kyle. 
Fireman, The. R. T. Conrad. 
Fisherman's Wife, The. 
Fortune-Teller and Maiden. Mrs. Mary L. 

Gaddess. 
Frightened Woman, A. Mary Kjrle Dallas. 
Good Little Boy and the Bad Little Boy, The,, 

GeorgeKyle. 
Great Man, A. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Her Fifteen Minutes. Tom Masson. 
Her First Steam-Engine. Mary Kyle Dallas 
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fler Heart was FaJse and Mine was Broken, 
Maiy Kyle Dallas. 

Her Preference. 

High Art and Economy. George Kyle. 

Hoolahan on Education. George ^le. 

How SaWator Won. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

In Amity of Soul. Mary Kyle Dallas. 

Innocent Drummer, The. Recitation Lesson- 
Helps by F. W. Adams. 

Juggter, The. George Kyle, 

Knignt and the La<fy, The. B. Trowbridge. 

Legend of Arabia, A. 

Legend of the Willow Pattern Plate. 

Le Mauvais Larron. Graham R. Tomson. 

Lovers Reminiscences. Manr Kyle Dallas. 

Miaouletta. Mary Kyle Dallas. 

Mothers and Fathers. Two Pictiu^s. Maiy 
Kyle Dallas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Popperman. 

Mrs. Britzenhoefler's Troubles. Geo. Kyle. 

Mrs. Pickles Wants to be a Man. M . K. Dallas. 

Mrs. Slowly at the Hotel. Marr Kyle Dallas. 

Mrs. Smith Improves her Mind. Mary Kyle 
Dallas. 

Mrs. Tubbs and Political Economy. Mary 
Kyle Dallas. 

Mrs. Winkle^s Grandson. Maiy Kyle Dallas. 

My First School. 

My Love. 

My Sweetheart^s by Brother. M.K. Dallas. 

*'N'' for Nannie and "B" for Ben. Mary 
KyleDallaa 



Nettie Budd before her Second BalL 

Kyle Dallas. 
New version of a Oertafai Historloal Dia> 

Iqgue, A. Robert J. Burdette. 
Old, Old Story, The. Mary K;yie DaOaiL 
On the Beach. 

Out of the Bottle. Mary Kyle Dallai. 
Pat^s Perplexity. 

Paying her Fare. Mary Kyle DaDaSi. 
Professor Gunter on Marriage. Gea Xylei 
Rebecca's Revenge. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Sad Fate of a Pouceman, The. 
Scene in a Street Car. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Simon Solitary's Ideal Wife. Jf. K. DalkiL 
Slowlys at the Photographer^ The. Man 

Kyle Dallas. 
Slowlys at the Theatre, The. M. K. Dallas. 
Statue's Story, The. Mary Kyle DaUaa 
Street Cries. 

Suppose. T. H. Robertson. 
Thikhed's New Year's Call 
Thoughts at a Party. Mary Kyle Dallas. 
To A. M. Olar ; An Old Man's Memories 

Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Tragedy at Dodd's Place, The. M.K.Dal]ss 
Tried. Lulah Ragsdale. 
Twilight Pastoral, A 

Two Opinions of One House. M. K. DalkML 
War's Sacrifice. 
What He Would Give Up. 
What the Crickets Said. H XDsIIm. 
"You Git Up I" "Joe" 
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Abandoned Troop Horse, The. M. A. Rocke. 

Abraham Unooln. Tom Taylor. 

Af eared of a Gal. 

All Mankind are Trees. 

Annihilation. George Chinn. 

Archie's Mother. Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 

Baby's Correspondence. Alice P. Carter. 

Birds' Departure, The. 

Blind-Man 's-Buff. Gertrude Hall. 

Boum-Boum. Jules Clar^tie. Arr. by ElEde 
M. Wilbor. 

Boy's Composition on Physiology, A. 

Brave Love. 

Bundle of Loves, A. Mrs. Mary L. Gaddess. 

Changing Color. Hattie G. Canfield. 

Clearing up Technicalities. 

Concert in the Wood, The. 

Coward, The. James Newton Matthews. 

Danger Signal, The. 

Decoration Day. Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 

Defense of the Bride. The. Mrs. Anna Kath- 
arine Green Rohlfs. 

Difference, A. 

Does a Two-Year-Old Baby Pay T 

Drummer Boy of Mission Ridge, The. Kate 
Brownlee Sherwood. 

Elder Lamb's Donation. Will Carleton. 

Encore. 

Family Drum Corps, A. Malcolm Douglas. 

Father's Way. Eugene Field. 

Fearful Fright, A. 

Fish^ Partar, The. Jas. Whitcomb Riley. 

Fly, The. Monologue for a man. 

Gift that None Could See, The. Mary E. 
WiUdna. 



Arr. \g$ 



Going Down to Mary^ 

Grandma's Garden. 

Guido Ferranti. Oscar Wflde. 

ElsfeM. Wilbor. 
Hans VogeL Robert Buchanan. 
Hippodrome Race, The. G. MoHts 'EStien. 

Arr. by Elsie M:. Wilbor. 
How Tom Saved the Train. George Birdseye 
How the Organ was Paid for. K.A.BnuIwy. 
I Love You. Monologue for a lady. 
Indecision. 
In November. 
Jewels She Lacked, The. 
Jinny. Mrs. Eva Wilder MoGlassoa. 
Joan of Arc in Prison. Mrs. L. J. B. Caaa 
Knitting. J. S. Cutter. 
Lady of Shalott, The. Mrs. E. 8. P. Ward. 
Legend of Ogre Castle, The. T. D. ^'^g'H'^t 
Love-Making. Mrs. Rebecca M. Reavls. 
Love and Theology. 
Mabel. 

Marthy Virginia's Hand. O. P. Lathvoik 
Mattie's Retort. 
Mind Your P's. 
Mistakes Will Occur. 
Mrs. Brindle's Music 



Mrs. Greylock Tells about the Flay. 
My Dog and I. Mrs. Marie More Hsnh. 
My Grandmother's Fan. Samuel M, BmIu 
My Little Bo-Peep. Frank E. HoQIday, 
My Neighbor Jim. O. F. Feaire. 
My Rival. Rudyard Kipl^^ 
New-Fashioned Staigin'. Henry B. SBoith. 
Not Willing. 
Obstinate Old Man, An. George Hbrtoo. 



^y mwnlMr, 
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Old Ace. Fred E. Brooks. 

Old Cradle, The. E. M. Griffith. 

Old Sweetheart of Mine, An. J. W. Riley. 

One- Legged Goose, The. F. H. Smith. 

On )y Joe. James Rowan Reed« 

Only Once. 

Palestine. Fred Emerson Brooks. 

Parlor Lamp, The. Maurice E. McTiOughlin. 

Passing Show, Th . Charles Henry Luders. 

Plantation Pictures. Andrews Wilkinson. 

Planting of the Apple-Tree, The. William 

Ciillen Bryant. 
Post That Fitted, The. Rudyard Kipling. 
Repentance. 

Reproach, A. Flavel Seott Mines. 
Runaway. The James WTiitcomb Riley. 
Scottish Ballad, A. Wijliam Lyie. 
Search for Happiness, The. Mrs Mary L. 

Gaddesa 



Slumber Song, A. A. Holcombe 

Song 0£ the Spinning- Wheel, Tha 

Spelling Lesson, The. 

Teddy O^Rourke. Malcolm Douglas. 

Telling Fortunes. George H. Jessop. 

Toocoa, the Beautiful. Mi-s. L. K. Kogers. 

Told by the Hospital Nurse. 8. B. McBcNUtL 

♦* Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star." 

Valuable Postcript, A. 

What * Fai^ t J. H. Stedman. 

When Father Carves the Duck. £. V. 

Wright. 
When the xTammock Swings. E. A. OldhanL 
*« Whi'^-poor-Will. " Clarence Bennett 
Why f 

Why the Cows Come Late. John Hovnton. 
Willo-^-Tree, Th«, William M. Thackeray. 
Woman's Way, A. 



No. 5.~AMERICAN CLASSICS. CoupiLEn bt Sara Sigoubnet Riob. 



Acadian Exiles, The. George Bancroft. 
Alexander Breaking Bucephalus George 

Lansing Taylor. 
Angelo. Stuart Sterne. 
Armorer's Errand, The. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Brahmin's Son, The. Richard H. Stoddard. 
Calmest of Her Sex, The. Orpheus C. Ker . 
Calpumia. Hialmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Carlo and the Freezer. T. DeWitt Talmage. 
Cavalry Charge, The. George P. Lathrop. 
Christian ^Tartyr, The. WilUam Ware. 
Christmas Day, For. Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Columbus Landing in the New World. W. 

Irving. 
Com. Sidney Lanier. 
Countess Laura. George Henry Boker. 
Courage. William EUery Channing. 
Culprit Fay, The. Josepn Rodman Drake. 
Evangeline. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Fairy of the Dell, The. Alice Cary. 
Fallow Field, The. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Farewell Address. George Washington. 
Fire, The. Margaret Deland. 
Forest Hymn, A. William Cullen Bryant 
Fountain, The. William Cullen Bryant. 
Four Ages of Man, The. Anne Bradstreet. 
Frolic of the Carnival, A. N. Hawthorne. 
Gallop of Three, The. Theodore Winthrop. 
** Advance." Frank H. Gassaway. 
My Valentine. Jennie L. Hopkins. 
Ghost Story, A. Mark Twain. 
Good and Bad Spelling. Benjamin Franklin. 
Mariquita. EUa S. Cummins. 
House with the Cross, The. F. W. Snedeker. 
How I Was Sold. Mark Twain 
Iris. Oliver Wendell Holme& 



Israf el. Edgar Allen Poe. 

Jeannie Mainui. George Pope Morris. 

Kubleh. Bayard Taylor. 

Little Orator, The. Thaddeus M. Harris. 

Love is Blind. 

I^rman Beecher^s First Home. L. Beecher 

Manners. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Marguerite. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Mountain Tragedy, A. Charles D. Warner. 

Mrs. Partington''s Reflections on New Tear's 

Day. Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 
Old Quarrel, An. Frances Courtenay Baylor 
Paper. Benjamin Franklin. 
Raschi in Prague. Emma Lazarus. 
Renowned Wouter van Twiller, The. Wash 

ington Irving. 
Roman Father, Th& John Howard Payne. 
Snow-storm, The. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Song of Rebecca, the Jewess. 
Stand 1 The Ground's Your Own. John 

Pierpont. 
Storm— The King. Francis Miles Finch. 
Story of an Ambuscade, The. P. H. Hayne. 
Soldier's Retrosjpect, A. K. B. Sherwood. 
Story of Echo, The. 

Susan's Escort. Edward Everett Hale. 
Three Sundays in a Week . Edgar A. Poe. 
Thvee Visitors. Lucy H. Ilooper. 
Transferred Ghost, The. F. R. Stockton. 
True to Life. Anna F. Bumham 
Tunkuntel, The. 

Two Pictures. Marion Douglas. 
Unknown Speaker, The. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The J B. Uvwel] 
Yankee Man-of-War. The 
Naming the Baby. 
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AnnundatioiL The. Adelaide Anne Procter. 

Arnold at Stillwater. Thomas Dunn English. 

Rattle of Lepanto, The. 

Becahned at Sea. Samuel K. Cowan. 

Bee's Sermon, The. 

Boy's Composition on Breathing, A. 

Casualty, A. 

Challenge, The. Roger Atkinson Pr>or. 



I 



Charity. R. W. Lanigan 

Chlldiwi Fancy. A 

Christ Child. The. Elsie M Wflbor 

Christinas Flowers. AdelaideAnnePrcxster' 

Christmas Sheaf. The Mrs 4. M. Tomliofloa 

Consternation. 

CordeUe. Brother Paul. O. 8 F 

Dandelions, The 
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List of Contents of Wcrner> Readlnes and Recitations No. &— Contlnned. 



Day Too Late, A. Magdja^i Bock. 

December. Rt Rev. W. C. Doane. 

Down in the Strawberry Bed. 

Drummer Boy of Kent, The. 

Ellxu- of Life, The. Wm. MoGill. 

Encore. 

Friar Servetus. Clifford Lanier. 

Funeral of the Mountains, The. F. E. Brooks. 

Harvest Drill. Arr. by Sara S- Rice. 

How They Cau^t the Panther. A. J. Hough. 

Ivory CruciflxTrhe. G. H. Miles. 

Japanesd Parasol and Fan DrilL Mrs. Mary 

It. Gaddess. 
King's Bell. The. 

King's Joy Bells, The. Mrs. K. A. Bradley. 
Laily Hildeigarde, The. 
Lass Dorothy. 
Legend of the Heather. 
Legend of the Lily, The. Annie Wall. 
Legend of the Missions, The. Lee C. Harby. 
Lesson in Weighing, A. Charles R. Talbot. 
Life's Day. Tableau Recitation. Mrs. Mary 

L. Gaddess. 
Little Pilgrim, A. 

Little Tin Cup, The. Thomas Frost 
Long Ago. MI'S. Libbie O. Baer. 
May Days 

Monks' Magnificat, The. E. Nesbit. 
My Twentieth Birthday. M. K. 
Nightingale, The. Louis E. Van Norman 
No. 

Orphan's Dream of Christmas, The. 
Palmer's Vision, The. Josiah G. Holland. 
Rabbi and the Prince, The. J. C. Harvey. 
Rescued. 

Rodney's Ride. Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Saint Anthony. Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 
Saint Patrick and the Impostor. A. DeVero. 



Saint Ursula. John RuddxL 

Santa C^us. 

Shakespearean Perversion, A. 

Sicilian Captive, The. Mrs. Felioia ^mansL 

Somebody's Boy. 

Something Great. F. Tyler. 

Song of the Locomotive, The. 

Song of the Wind. The. 

Tale of the Terrible Fire. 

Telemachus. G. M. Shddon. 

Tennis Drill. Mrs. Mary Drew WIIsoo. 

Thanksgiving Eve. 

Three Uttle Kittens. 

Three Missions. The. Mrs. L. K. Rogers. 

Tintamarre, The. Julia M. Ryan. 

Tree-Tise on Naturet A. Louis H. Lerin. 

Turn of the Tide, The. Rose Kavanagh. 

Two Brothers, The. 

Two Chimn^s, The. Philip B. Strong. 

Unseen Yet Seen. 

Vesper Bell, The. Eugene Davis. 

Virgin with the Bells, The. Austin Dobson. 

Vision of St. Dominic, The. 

Vision of Handel, The. P. L. Blatchford. 

Way, The. William Steele Shurtleff. 

What Echo Said. 

What is To- morrow f 

What Lottie Saw. E. L. Brown. 

When Old Jack Died. James W. BUey. 

White Hearse. The. 

Why the Robin's breast is Bed. James B» 

Randall. 
"Will My Soul Pass Through Ireland r* 

Dennis O'Sullivan. 
William Tell and His Son. Martha J. Nott 
Work That is Best, The. Carlotta Perry. 
Wreck of the Solent, The. Frederick lArtlbeac. 
Writing on the Image, The. William Mcnrris. 
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About Barbers. 

After Frost. 

Alice Maude. 

Ambitious Marguerite, The. Agnes Carr 
Sage. 

Ancient Spanish Lyric. 

Appeal, An. 

At a Dinner Party. 

At the Book Counter. 

At the Restaurant. 

Bachelor's Love Song, A. J. H. I^an. 

Ballad of East and West, A. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Jefore and After School. 

Billy Snip. 

Bivouac oy the Rapx)ahannock. Grace Duf- 
fle Roe. 

Boblink's Song, The. Stanley Waterloo. 

But . Belle Hunt. 

Cautious Wooer, A. Miller Vinton. 

Christmas Repentance, A. (In French and 
in English.) Sarah Bomhardt 

City Mystery, A. Amy Randolph. 

Conductor's Story, The. Maurice E. Mc- 
Loughlin. 

Convict and Soldier. 

Oorsican Vendetta; or Love's Triumph, The. 

Croquet. 

Dancing in the Flat Creek Quaiters. John 
A. Macon. 



Daniel O^Connell's Humor. 

Day Before Thanksgiving, The. SYank & 

Pixley. 
Dead Love. 

Drug Clerk's Trials, A. 
Ebo. A. C. Gordon. 
Two Girls of 1812. 

Eni'yhi' Poor Health. George Horton. 
Fairy Bell. Marion Short. 
Fan Brigade, The. Ella Sterling Cramnfns. 
Fireman's Prize, The. 
Flat Story, A. 
From a Future Novel. 
Genius, A. James Noel Johnson. 
Ghost of Lone Rock. Clara M. Howard. 
Girl that I Didn't Get, The. 
Girl's Essay on Boys, A. 
Grandma's Wedding-Day. T. C. Harbau^ 
Her Name was Smith. 
Our Heroes, 0« F. Pearre. 
His Oath. 

How Grandpa Proposed. 
How I Kissed Her. G. M. Bitchia 
How to Eat a Tossum. 
How We Hung Red Shed. Joaquin IQOer. 
Idyl, An. C. G. Buck. 
In Terror of Death. Pedro de Alaroon. 
Jasmine I lower. The. Monologue for a 

Man. Saint Juirs. 
Jenny's White Rose. Mrs. H. E. M. AIleD. 
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Jephthah's Daughter. Rev. W. W Marsh. 
Knight of Toggen burg, The. Johanii C. F. 

von Schiller. 
Lady with a Train, The. 
Last Redoubt, The. Alfred Austin. 
Last Roll-Call, The. M. Quad. 
Legend of the Trup, A Marietta F. Cloud. 
Lenora. Gottfried August BUrger. Trans. 

by Alfred Ayres. 
Little Paul's Thanksgiving. 
Lord Ullin's Daughter. Thomas Campbell. 
Love Stronger than Locks. 
Man Wants but Little Here Below. 
Match-Making Mamma, The. 
Me an' Jim. 

Modem Elijah, A. Richard Yorke. 
Moose Hunt, The. 

My Chillun's Pictyah. Anne V. Culbertson. 
New Year's Stor;y^, A. James Clialleu. 
Not all Imagination. 

Ode to a Skylark. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Of the < hild with the Bird at the Bush. 

John Bunyan. 
Old City Church, The. Frederic E. 

Weatherly. 
Old Fire-Dog, The. Thomas Frost. 
Our Drummer Boy. Fred Hildieth. 
Our Heroes. -O. F. Pearre. 
Papa and the Boy. J. L. Harbour. 



Passed Off the Stage. James Buckbam. 

Phenomenal Baby, a. 

Pickaninny, The. 

Prophetic Mirror, A. Carlisle Smith. 

Quiet Evening at Cards, A. 

Kepentir de Noel. Sarah Bernhardt. 

Resurrected hearts, The. Josie Frazee Cap. 

pieman. 
"Rock of Ages." Frank L. Stanton. 
School Episode, A. 
She Wouldn't Listen 
Songs My Mother Sung, The. Edgar L. 

Wakeman. 
Supposin'. Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
Taicmg the Veil. Tom Masson. 
Telephone at Home, The. Monologue for a 

man. 
That Boy Jim. Frank L. Stanton. 
Then and Now. 

Treasures. Katie H. Kavanagh. 
Two Girls of 1812. 
Waterloo. Douglas Sladen. 
What the Lord Had Done for Him. Mrs. 

Findley Braden. 
What's the Diffei-ence? O. F. Pearre. 
Why They Didn't Bow. 
Wife's Confession, A. Violet Fane. 
With Clearer Vision. Carlotta Perry. 
Woman's Hate, A. 



No. 8. -FIRST PRIZE, PART I. Compiled by Jean Carruthers. 



Avenging Childe, The. J. G. Lockhart 
Bard and the Cricket, The. Robert Brown- 
ing 
Bazaar Girl, The. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Black Veil, The. Charles Dickens. 
Cavalier's Choice, The. Johann Wolfgang 

von Goethe. 
Christmas Guests. Lindsay Duncan. 
Cid and the Leper, The. J G. Lockhart. 
Count Ludwig and the Wood-Spirit. Dinah 

M. Craik. 
Dancing-Girl, The. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Day-Dream, The. A If red Tennyson. 
Dead Letter, A. Austin Dobson. 
Death of Cleopatra, The Horace— Ode 1. 
Dog of Flanders, A. Louise de la Ram6. 
Execution of Sydney Carton, The. Charles 

Dickens. 
Festival of the Supreme Being, The. Ivan 

Tour^enieflf. 
Fra Luigi's Marriage. H. H. 
Fi-ench Market, The. W. P. J. 
Girl with the Thirty -Nine Lovers, The. 
Hunting Tower 
Inkerman . Charles Mackay . 
Jarl Sigurd's Christmas Eve. 'njalinar 

Hjorth Boyesen 
Joan of Arc Jules Michelet. 
Jock of Hazeldean. Sir Walter Scott. 
King is Dead, Long Live the Kin,,, The. 

Louise Chandler Moulton. 
King's Wooing, The. Edward Renaud. 
Letter of Advice. A. Winthrop M. Praed. 
Little Sigrid. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
Lord Thomasine and Fair Ellinnor. 
Love. Samuel T. Coleridge. 



Mascba. Ivam TourgenieflP. 

Mr. Copernicus and the Proletariat. H. C. 

Bunner. 
Of Course They Met 
( »n the Brink. C. S. Calverly. 
One Way of Love. Robert Browning. 
One Word Wallace Bruce. 
Only a Soldier 
Page ana the Maid of Honor, The. Johann~ 

vVolfj;anf^ von (loethe 
Pilgrimage to Kevlar. The Heinrich Heine, 
t^cene from ''Fleurange." Mme. Augustus 

Craven 
Scene from "The Honeymo«in." Act H., 

Scene 2. John Tobin. 
Scene from "The Hunchback." Act IV., 

Scene 1. James Sheridan Knowles 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, The. Johann 

Wolfgang von Goethe. 
Song of the Market Place, The. James 

Buckham. 
Spectre of the Rose, The Th6ophile Gau- 

tier. 
Staff and Scrip, The Dante Gabriel Ros- 

setti 
Stage Adventuress, The. Jeix)me K. JeromS 
Stage Detective and Peasant', The. Jerome 

K. Jerone. 
Stage Heroine, The. Jerome K Jerome. 
Statue and the Bust, The. Robert Browning 
Tenor, The. H. C. Bunner. 
Tittlebat Titmouse's Expe**iment. Samuel 

Warren. 
Zaire. Voltaire. 
Zamora, Scene from "The Honeymoon.** 

Act I. , Scene 1 . John Tobin. 



Any number, 85 cts. in paper: 60 <>f h. |«« cloth. 



Edgrar S. IVemcr, PubHslicr, 



Idst of Contents of Werner's Reading's and B«citatioiis. 

No. 9.— ITRST PRIZE, PART n. Compiled by Jkan CARRUTHERa. 



Alice Du Clos. Samuel T. Coleridge. 

Alms, An. Ivan Tourgeneiff. 

Anselmo, the Priest. Constance Faunt Le 

Boy Runcie. 
April Day, An. Helen E. Brown. 
Bay Losn^c. Helen M. Winslow. 
B^tol Figure, A. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Bush Study, a la Watteau, A. Arthur 

Patchett Martin. 
Gasket Scene^^The. "The Merchant of 

Venice." William Shakespeare. 
Death of Elizabeth, The John Richard 

Qreen. 
Dorothy's Auction. A. G. Pljrmpton. 
Enchanted Oak, The. O. Herford. 
Fairest Flower, The. Johann Wolfgang 

von Goethe. 
First Quarrel, The. Alfred Tennyson. 
Flower's Name, The. Robert Browning. 
Goldsmith's Daughter, The. Johann Lud- 

wig Uhland. 
Gonello. 

Good Deeds. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Guitare. Victor Hugo. 
Hanging a Picture. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Happy Beauty and the Blind Slave, The. 

Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 
Herr Slossenn Boschen's Song. Jerome K. 

Jerome. 
Hugo Grotius. August Friedrich Ferdinand 

Kotzebue. 
Himchback, The Act I , Scene 2. James 

Sheridan Knowles. 
Hush. Adelaide Anne Procter. 
In a Garden. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
Josiah at the Various Springs. Marietta 

Hoiley. 
Jubilee of the Flowers, The. Sarah E. 

Howard. 
King Lear. Act I., Scene 1. William Shake- 
speare. 
Laboratoiy, The. Robert Browning. 



Bulwer- 
Banett 



Lady Gcraldine's Courtship. Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning. 
Lord Ronald's Bride. Edward 

I^ytton. 
Lord Walter's Wife. Elizabeth 

Browning. 
Mr. Harris' Comic Song. Jerome K. 

Jerome. 
Mocking-Bird, The. 
Modest Maid, The. A. H. Morris. 
Moses and the AngeL Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Negro Sermon on Memory, A. 
Nine Cent Girls, The. H. C. Bunner. 
Nine Graves in Edinboro. Irwin Russdl. 
Notes of a Honeymoon. Austin Dobson. 
Obstructive Hat in the Pit, The. F. Anstoy. 
Orphan Maid, The. Sir Walter Scott. 
Pariah, The. Johann Wolfgang von Goetfae. 
Persephone. Jean Ingelow. 
Pickwickians Taken for Informers, but Res- 
cued by the Stranger, The. Charles 

Dickens 
Poor Irish Boy, The. Eliza Cook. 
Regulus. EmilvA. Braddodc 
Revenge. Annie R. Blount. 
Bingers Vengeance, The. Henry Abbey. 
Romeo and Juliet. Act H., Scene 6. WdUam 

Shakespeare. 
Rosicnician, The. Dinah M. Craik. 
Stage Hero, The. Jerome K. Jerome. 
Stanzas to My Nose. 
Stoiy of a Short Life, The. Juliana Horatia 

Ewing. 
Story of Fifty-Two Praypr Meetings, 
story of Rosma, The. Austin Dobson. 
Talented Man, The. Winthrop M Praed. 
Tru" Bostonian, A. 
Tv^ a Sisters o' Binnorie, The. 
Wee \\ illift Winkle. Rudyard Kipling. 
William the Conqueror. . Edward A. Vre^ 

man. 



NO. 10.— COMPILED BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 



America. William Cullen Bryant. 
.\merlca to Great Britain. W. Allston. 
American Flag, The. Henry W. Beecher. 
Battle above the Clouds, The. T. Brown, 
liattle of Lookout Mountain, The . George 

H. Boker. 
Battle of the Cowpens, The. Thomas D. 

English. 
Battle of Tippecanoe, The. 
Battle Poem, A. Benjamin F. Taylor. 
Bay Fight, The. Henry H. Bcownell. 
lieu, of Liberty, The. J. T. Headley. 
Bethel. A. J. H. Duganne. 
Birthday of the Republic, The. T. Paine. 
Boy Brltton (August, 1814). F. WlUson. 
Ball Run (Sunday, July 21). A. B. Haven. 
Bunker Hill. George H. Calvert. 
Bunker's Hill. John Neal. 
Captain Molly at Monmouth. W. Collins. 
Capture of Quebec, The. W. Warburton. 
Capture of Tlconderoga, The. E. Allen. 
Cassy. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Cavalry Scout, The. Edmundus Scotus. 



Centennial of 1876, The. William EvartB. 
Change of B;ise, A. Albloa \V. Toarg6e. 
Charter Oak, The. George D. Prentice. 
Chrisiopher C. 

ColouizaLion of America. The. Prescott. 
Columbia and Liberty. Robert T. Paine. 
Columbia's Emblem. Edna D. Proctor. 
Columbus. Aubrey De Vere. 
Columbus. James Russell Lowell. 
Columbus. Joaquin Miller. 
Columbus. Lydia H. Slgoumey. 
Columbus. Thomas C. Adams. 
Columbus to Ferdinand. J. Mason. 
Cruise of the Monitor, The. G. M. Baker. 
Dangers to Our Republic. Horace Mann. 
Death of Harrison. N. P. Willis. 
Death of King Philip. W. Irvins. 
Declaration of Iiidependenee, Jmy 4, 177B. 
Declaration of Independence, The. Call 

Schurz. 
Discovery of America, The. W. Irving. 
Discovery of the Hudson River, TheT^r. 

Irving. 



Any nnmber, 35 cts. 



In paper; 60 cts. In elotb, 
Publlsber, Now YorM, 



Ed^ar S. "W^rwkmT^ 



Iflst of Contents of Werner's Readings and ReeltatloiM* 



Discovery of the Mississippi Riyer, The. G. 
Bancroft. 

Eloquence of Revolntionary Periods, The. 
Rufus Cboate. 

Fathers of New England, The. Charles 
Sprague. 

Fields of War, The. Isaac McLellan, Jr. 

Fifer and Drummer of Scituate, The. S. 
H. Palfrey. 

Fight of Lookout, The. R. L. Gary, Jr. 

For Freedom. Edna Dean Proctor. 

Fourth of July. George W. Bethune. 

Freemen's Defence, The. H. B. Stowe. 

From the Old World to the New. L. M. 
Hadley. 

Gray Forest Eagle, The. Alfred B. Street. 

High Tide at Gettysburg. W. H. Thomp- 
son. 

History of Our Flag. Rev. A. B. PutnauL 

In Memory of the Pilgrims. G. Mellen. 

Indian Hunter, The. H. W. Longfellow. 

Indian Names. Lydia H. Sigourney. 

Indian Warrior's Last Song, The. J. H. 
Wert 

Indians, The. Joseph Story. 

Joshua of 1776, The. W. R Rose. 

Keynote of Abolition, The. W. L. Garri- 
son. 

King Cotton. Robert Mackenzie. 

Lexington. Prosper M. Wetmore. 

Little Glffen. Dr. Francis O. Ticknor. 

Lost War-Sloop, The. (The Wasp^ 1814.) 
Edna Dean Proctor. 

Marion's Dinner. Edward C. Jones. 

Marouls de La Fayette. Charles Sumner. 

Mayflower. The. Erastus W. Ellsworth. 

Meaning of the Four Centuries, The. 

Mrs. Christopher Columbus. M. S. Cowell. 

My Country. George E. Woodbury. 

Nation Born in a Day, A. J. Q. Adams. 

National Hymn. F. Marion Crawford. 

New England. James Gates Perclval. 






Nhieteenth of April, 1861, The. ULaroom. 
North American Indians. Clias. Spragoa. 
On Board the Cumherlond, March 7, 1868L 

George H. Boker. 
On the Declaration of Independenoeu 

Richard S. Storrs, D.D. 
Piccioli. 

Pilgrim Fathers, The. Isaac McLellan, Jr. 
Pilgrim's Vision, The. Oliver W. Holmes. 
Predictions Concerning the Fourth of July. 

John Adams. 
Present Crisis, The. James R. Lowell. 
Quarrel of Squh*e Bull and His Son Jona- 
than. James Kirk Paulding. 
Queen Isabella's Resolve. Epes Sargent. 
Reason Why, The. J. P. Prickett. 
Reawakenhig. (1861-1889.) Carl Spencer. 
Return of Columbufa, The. W. H. Prescott. 
Return of Columbus, The. Epes Sargent. 
Rishig of the People, The. E. J. Outier. 
Soliloquy of Arnold. Edward C. Jones. 
South in the Revolution, The. Robert 

Young Hayne. 
Speech of Red Jacket. 
Spool of Thread, A. Sophie E. Eastman. 
Stamp Act, The. William Grimshaw. 
Stonewall Jackson's Death. P. M. RusseU. 
Story of the Swords. The. A. O. Waldron. 
To a Portrait of Red Jacket. Fitz-Qreene 

Halle *k 
True Story of Abraham Lincoln. 
Two Banners of America, The. Herrick 

Johnson. 
Vicksburg. Paul Hamilton Hayne. 
Vision of Liberty, The. Henry Ware, Jr. 
Washington at VaUey Forge. T. Parker. 
Washington's Farewell to His Army. 
What Waked the World. A. W. Tonrg6e. 
Women of the Revolution. Mary E. Blake. 
Wood of ChanceUorsYiUe, The. Delia B. 

German. 



NO. 11.— COMPILED BY SARA SIGOURNEY RICE. 



Battle Of the Frogs and Mice. Pigres. 

Battle of Waterloo, The. Victor Hugo. 

Baucis and Philemon. Jonathan Swift. 

Beatrice. From '• Divine Comedy." Dante. 

Besieged Castle, The. Walter Scott. 

Birds, The. Aristophanes. 

Boadicea. William Cowper. 

Combat between Paris and Menelaus. 
Homer. 

Comedy of Errors. Shakespeare. 

Council of the Rats, The. Jean de la 
Fontaine. 

Destruction of Troy, The. Virgil. 

Dhoulkarnain. From the " Koran." 

Don Quixote and the Huntress. Cer- 
vantes. 

Dorcas and Gregory. Molldre. 

Edward II. Chrtstopher Marlowe. 

Enoch Arden. Alfred Tennyson. 

Eve's Mirror. Milton. 

Feast of Roses, The. Thomas Moore. 



Hermann and Dorothea. Goethe. 

How Lisa Loved the King. George Eliot 

How Siegfried was Slain. From the " Nlbe- 

lungen Lied." 
In the Name of Gk)d, the Compassionate, 

the Merciful. From the " Koran." 
Isabella, or the Pot of Basil. John Keats. 
Lady of Vahi Delight, The. G. Fletcher. 
Legend of Aino, The. From the ''Kale- 

vala " 
Mary Stuart. Schiller. 
Oak and the Briere, The. B. Spenser. 
Palamon and Ai-cite. Chaucer. ^ 

Pontius Pilate. Edwin Arnold. 
Race, The. Lyof Tolstoi. 
Rape of the Lock, The. Alexander Pope. 
Richelieu. Bulwer-Lytton. 
Scripture Etchings for Arbor Day. 
Shepherd's Song, The. Tasso. 
Siege of Corinth, The. Byron. „ ^^ ^ 
Siege of Zamora, The. From the '*CacL** 



Any number* 35 ettu 



In paper; 60 cts. In dotlfc. Bdcar S. Hr^riMi^ 
PaDlisber» Neiv Torlu 
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flonfir for St Cecilia's Day, 1087, A. Dryden. 
flqpnronla and Olindo. From '' Jerusalem 

Delivered/' Tasso. 
Tree of Llfe,The. Bible. 
Triumph of Hector, The. Homer. 



Una and the Red Cross Knight iMmww^ 

Spenser. 
Who'll Bu V My Love Knots ? T. Moora 
Wooing of the Maid of Beauty. From the 

" Kalevala." 



No. 12.— COMPn^ED BY ELSIE M. WILBOR. 



kXiout Contributions. 

After a Dance.— John Moran. 

Almiry Ann. 

Ann Bafferty^s Evidence.— A. S. Shields. 

Baby Lo^c— Elizabeth W. Bellaniy. 

Bachelors Dream, The.— Thomas Hood. 

Buying and Shopping. 

Cause lor Complaint. 

Children of the Lord's Supper, The.— Long- 
fellow. 

Columbian Legend. A.— Walt Mason. 

Consensus of the Competent, A.— Dorothea 
Lummis. 

Corregio.— " Kruna." 

Crucifixion, The.— Lew Wallace. 

Cruel Deception, A. 

Dad's Little Fiddle.— Fred Warner Sibley. 

Dog Partnership Case, A. 

Domestic Episode, A. 

Farewell, The. 

Farmer's Song-Blrd, The.— Oeorge Horton. 

Fatal Arrow, The. 

Fire-Bells.— M. B. Johnson. 

Flossie.— L. R. Hamberlln. 

Glaucus and the Lion.— Bulwer-Lytton. 

Oreat Bell of Pekin, The.— Jessie F. O'Don- 
nell. 

Ouest, The.— Harriet McEwen Kimball. 

Gyda of Varsland.— Anne V. Culbertson. 

He Had to Speak. 

Hero of tne Rank and File, The.— M. Scan- 
Ian. 

How the Revival Came.— M. J. Bidwell. 

I'm Glad He Knows.— Tom Brown. 

I'm Not a Single Man.— Thomas Hood. 

In Pittl.— LoiuOse de la Ram6. 

ts It Love r 

Terry an' Me. 

lester The 

Ice, siy Pard, the Parson.-^. Blair Mc 
Beath. * 



Journey to What's Its Naiae, A.-*Moiidla8iis 

for a man. 
Kiss A. 

Knitting.— Mary Kyle Dallas. 
Last Night, The.— vlma Woods. 
Laura's Composition on the Cow. 
Little Boy Blue. 

Little Cookle-Hookie.— H. L. Piner. 
Little Lady-Bird. The.— C. A. Soutbey. 
Mary's Story of the Crucifixion.— Amtild. 
May Bug, The.— Annette von Brandis. 
Men Who Wore the Shield, The.— Kate 

Brownlee Sherwood. 
Mickey Coaches His Father.— Jarrold. 
My Aunt Maria.— Elsie Malone McCoUTinL 
No Royal Road to Victory.— Irving Olen. 
Organist, The.— Matthias Barr. 
Our Christmas. 

Quaker Boy, The.— Brummell Jonee. 
Receipt for a Racket, A.— M. E. Y. 
Remarkable Case, A. 
Reporter's Prayer, A.— J. A. Fraaer, Jr., 
Rivals, The.— H. Greenhough Smith. 
Running a Race.— C. W. F. 
St. Valentine's Day.— Helen W. dark. 
Santa Claus and the Mouse. 
Sara.— George D. Sutton. 
Secrets of the Heart, Tbe.—A. Dobson. 
Stealing Roses.— Mary L. Gaddess. 
Sun-Dlal, The.— Austin Dobson. 
Sunday Talk in the Horse Sheds.— Bordetta 
Telephone Conversation, A.— H. A. Oreggi 
Two Old Soldiers, The.— J. C. Macj, 
Two Professions.— G. E. Throop. 
Uncle Bob's Story of Daniel. 
Violin Fantasy, A.— Genevieve C. Fletcber. 
Voyage of Maeldune, The.— Tennyson. 
Waitiug Juliet, The.— Arthur Q. Oouob. 
Women's Rights. 
Year's Twelve Children, The. 
Zenobia.— Mrs. W. B. Jones. 



NO. la— COMPILED BY FRANCIS P. RICHARDSON. 



At the Cedars. Duncan C. Scott. 

Avenged I Alfred Berlyn. 

Beneath the Beam. W. E. Manning. 

Bess. Alfred T. Chandler. 

Choice of Arms, The. Mara. De Leuvllle. 

Caito's Address to the Men of Athens. 

" Clock at Berne, The." Sidney Grundy. 

Clown's Lament, The. Clement Scott. 

Curse from " Claudian," The. 

Dauntless. Arthur Weir. 

"District No. 9." Frank Morgan Imbrie. 

Eulogy of Walt Whitman. R. G. Ingersoll. 

Fate. Susan Si)aulding. 



Fawcett'sFame. Campbell Bae-Brown. 

Francesca. W. Savile Clark. 

Francesco's Angel. Florence May Alt. 

Frank, the Fireman. Thomas Frost. 

His Guiding Star. Francis W. Moore. 

Homeward Bound. Adelaide A. Proctor. 

How Gavin Blrse Put it to Mag Lownfiw 
J. M. Barrle. 

How We Beat the Captain's Colt. Camp- 
bell Rae-Brown. 

How We Beat the Favorite. A. L. QordCHL 

'' I Know a Maiden, Fah: to See.'' Franote 
W. Moore. 



Any munber. 85 eta. In 



paper; 
PaBlisber, 



60 eta. tn dotlk* 
Neiv Torlc* 
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John HardlnfiT. Mary R. Jarvis. 

Kiss in the Dark, A. John G. Watts. 

Ladybird's Race. Campbell Rae-Brown. 

Last Night. Clement Scott. 

Lay of the Conscription, A. 

Leveling. 

Little Tin Plate, A. Garnet Walch. 

Lost Iietter, A. Clement Scott. 

Love's Letter-Box. Helen J. Wood. 

Merely Players. Clara Savile Clark. 

Miniature, The. 

Miser's Excuse, The. Douglas Jerrold. 

Mother's Daring, A. John F. Nicholls. 

Mrs. Wofhngton's Portrait. C. Reade. 

My Brother Henry. J. M. Barrie. 

My Lover. 

Nottman. Alexander Anderson. 

Oak in a Storm, An. Abraham Dreyfus. 

Paddy Dunbar. Sir We-Alter Scott. 

Peasant Heroine, A. Christian Burke. 

Pussy's Better Nature. Annie Hughes. 



Race for a Wife, A. J. M. Barrie. 
Romance in the Rough, A. Arthur Pat- 

chett Martin. 
Sacrifice of Genius, The. R. S. Hichens. 
Sailor's Yarn, A. F. T. Davis. 
Salammbo's Appeal. Flaubert. 
Scene from ''Hannele." G. Hauptmann. 
Siege of Lucknow, The. H. Savile Clark. 
Summer Idyl, A. F. M. Waithman. 
Sword Exercise, The. Thomas Hardy. 
Terrible Race, A. Campbell Rae-Brown. 
Told in the Stalls. J. H. Tucker. 
True Story of Young Lochinvar in Blank 

Verse, The. J. J. Fay. 
Unofficial. E. Nesbit. 
Wedding-Day, The. 
Wilfred Denver's Dream. 
"Will Frank Buchanan Writer C.Scott 
Wreck of the Scotch Express, The. C. C. 

Mott. 



NO. 14.— COMPILED BY L. MAY HAUGHWOUT. 



Aftermath. Mrs. M. E. Banta. 
At the Mt. Holly Camp- Meeting. 
Betsy Hawkins Goes to the City. 
Botts Twins, The. P. R. Stansbury. 
" Buy Your Cherries. " M. F. Rowe. 
Casey at the Bat. Phineas Thayer. 
Cats, The. 

Charlie and the Possum. H. S. Edwards. 
Coliseum, The. Lord Byron. 
Comanche. Joaquin Muler. 
Country Summer Pastoral, A. S. W. Fobs. 
Court Scene from "The Winter's Tale." 

Shakespeare. 
DebU, Mighty DebU. 
Dot vinder Dime. 
Endurance. Florence Percy. 
Ever So Long Ago. 
Farewell, The. 
Finished Education. 
Ginger and the Preacher. 
God After All, A. 
Grandmother's Hour with the Hymns. 

Mrs. Mary E. Lee. 
Happy Farmer, The. L. M. Haughwout. 
Happy Little Cripple, The. J. W. Riley. 
He Didn't Ask. 

Heart Never Grows Old, The. Adams. 
Hector's Farewell to Andromache. Trans. 

by Wm. Cullen Bryant. 
Her Daring Protector. 
Ich Bin Dein. 
In the Barn. 
In the Hall. 

In the Hospital. Algernon Tassin. 
In the Pit. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Incident of '64, An. 
Legend of Kingsale, The. 
Leonard and the V. C. Juliana H. Ewing. 

Little Advice, A. Annie L. Lonergan. 

Little Drama, A. 

May Days. 

Moor Calaynos, The. 



Mr. Slocum. Ella Rodman Church. 

My Other Clo'es. 

Nice People, The. H. C. Bunner. 

Norvem People. Irwin Russell. 

Old Ballad, An. Samuel Lover. 

Old Folks' Thanksgiving. 

Outgrown. Julia C. R. Dorr. 

Outrageous Fortune. 

Pat Magee. 

Pines^he. 

Poor Rule, A. 

Portrait of a Lady. 

Prior to Miss Belle's Appearance. Riley. 

Private Rehearsal, A 

Race for Life, A. 

Retribution. 

Round-up, A. H. C. Bunner. 

Runaway Ride, A. Frances Millard. 

Scenes from "ICing Henry's VIII." Shaken 
peare. 

Selling the Baby. Ada Carleton. 

She *' Displaius" It. James W. RUey. 

Society Boy, The. 

Tabby's Tea Fight. 

They Will Never Do So Again. 

Things Not Always What They Seem. 

Tit for Taf. 

To Barbary Land. Agnes E. Mitchell. 

Two Orphans, The. Ben King. 

Uncle Newton — A Pinchtown Pauper. 
Armistead Churchill Gordon. 

Up at a Villa— Down in the City. Brown- 
ing. 

Way They Pop in Boston, The. 

What is a Hedgehog ? 

Where Do you Live. 

William Did. 

Winning Cup's Race. C. Rae-Brown. 

Woman^s Love. 

Wounded Cupid, The. Robert Herrick. 

Young Schoolma'm's Soliloquy, The. 

Young Wife's Lament, The. 



Any number, 35 cts. In paper; 60 ets. In elotb, Edsar S, l¥erner. 
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Ann Jane's Hotber at a Ciaeaical Concert. 

AprllFools. Kate Hasterson. 

Ai the Concert. James LlndsarOordon. 

Antomatla Woman. The. Saldee V. Ullne, 

Bin and Bdle; Arden 8. Fitch. 

Blrtls' GpnTenaon, The. MUler Hagaman. 
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Emerson Brooks. 

Sod House in Heaven, The. — Harry E. 
Mills. 

Sons of the Widow, The. — Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Stickit Minister, The. — S. R. Crockett. 

Story of Hard Times, A. — Pauline 
Phelps. 

Story or the Yorkshire Coast, A. 

Telling Tales. — Ana Barnard. 

Thae Auld Laird's Secret. — Mrs. Find- 
ley Braden. 

Thankful Soul, A. — Frank L. Stanton. 

That Fire at the Nolans'. 

Through the Flood. — Ian Maclaren. 

Tildy. — Frederick W. Loring. 

Tired Old Woman, The. 

Tommy Brown. — L. C. Hardy. 

Uncle Isrul's Call. — Caroline H. Stan- 
ley. 

Watermelon Season, The. — E. N. Bald- 
win. 

What Dooley Says. — Findlay Peter 
Dunne. 

When the Teacher Gets Cross. 

Young America. 



No. 22.-COMPILED BY EMMA EUSE WEST. 



After Grace. 

All for a Man. — Helen M. Winslow. 
Annunciata. — Mary Annable Fanton. 
Autograph Book of Blue, The. — H. W. 

Jake way. 
Balcony Scene from " Cyrano de Ber- 

gerac," The. — Edmond Rostand. 
Ballad of Sweet P., The. — Virginia 

Woodward Cloud. 
Battle of Shrewsbury, The. — Elbridge 

S. Brooks. 
Betrothed, The. — Rudyard Kipling. 
Bob. — Henry W, Grady. 



Bob White. — Francis Charles McDon- 
ald. 

Brief Burlesque, A. 

" Bud's Charge." — Louis E. Van Nor- 
man. 

Capture of Major Andr6, The. — 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

Character Sketch, A. 

Coon's Lullaby The. 

Cupid's Alley. — Austin Dobson. 

Dat Gawgy Watahmlllon. — Edmund 
Vance Cooke. 

Daughter of the Desert, The. — James 
Clarence Harvey. 



Any number, 35 ots. in paper; 60 ots. in clotli* Ed|;ar S* Werner 

Pabllsher, New York. 



Idflt of Contents of Werner's Readings and fieoitationf. 



Death of Harold.— Charles Dickens. 

Dollar, The.— Walter S. Logan. 

Elijah Brown. 

Festival of Mars, The.— Elbrid^^e S. Brooks. 

Franz.— Wells T. Hawks. 

Garfield.— Hon. Frank Fuller. 

Halliday Hunt Breakfast, The.— Alfred 

Stoddart. 
House of Too Much Trouble, The.— Albert 

Bigelow Paine. 
Informal Prayer, An. 
In May.— Edwin M.Stem. 

iames Henry in School.— Emily Selinger. 
est of Fate, The.— Sam Walter Foss. 
[atie an' Me. — Edmund Vance Cooke. 
Keepsakes. 

Linette. — Florence Folsom. 
Missing Ships, The.— Albert Laighton. 
Mr. Brown Has His Hair Cut. 
My Childhood's Love.— Charles Kingsley. 
Naughty Little Comet, A.— Ella Wheeler 

Wilcox. 
Ole Bull's Christmas.— Wallace Bruce. 
On Board the Victory.— Ednah Robinson. 
On the Calendar. 
Over the Hill.— E. H. Hastings. 
Patience. 

Platonic Friendship, A.— James M. Barrie. 
Price, The.— Tom Massori. 
Prophecy. — Florence May Alt. 



Race for Life> A.— J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Rose of Rome, A.— George Henry Galpln. 

Sally Ann's Experience.— Eliza Calvert 
Hall. 

Scotch Witness, A. 

Siege of Cuautla. The: The Btinker Hill of 
Mexico.— Walter S. Log^n. 

Slight Mistake, A.— AnthonyHopc. 

Smith and the King, The.— Edward Car- 
penter. 

Social Glass, A. 

Song of the "Lower Classes.** — Ernest 
Jones. 

Student-Heroes of Our War, The.— - 
Charles W. Eliot 

Sunshine Johnson. 

Tarpeia. — Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Ten-Hour Bill, The.— Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. 

Trying the "Rose Act.'*— Marietta Holley. 

Two Gray Wolves. — Mary Annable Fan- 
ton. 

Two Simple Little Ostriches.— Juliet W. 
Tompkins. 

Uncle Ethan Ripley's Speculation. — Ham- 
lin Garland. 

When George Was King.— Theodosta 
Pickering. 

Witch, The— Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

Young Lochinvar.— Emma Eliae West. 



No. 23— Compiled by Howell £. Finer. 

PARTS '. AND II.— BY HOWELL L. FINER. 



After So Long. 
Art Artistic. 

Battle with the Tramp, The. 
By Ned I 

Cuban Refugee, The. 
Debutante. 
Did You— Will You? 
Dimes for Turnips' Blood. 
Fellow with the Grippe, The. 
Gamut of Merry Momus, The. 
Gazelle and Swan. 

Hayseed's Impression of the Sn\p Shot 
Man, The. 

If He's Bu'sted? 

Joe and Me^. 

Little Cookie-Hookie. 

Mrs. Bacon, Lawyer. 

Mp-Ta-Ta. 

M^ Little Boy. 



My Neighbor Jim. 

My 'Shine. 

Night Shade. 

Noth'n' 't All. 

Pantomime and Posing SeriaL 

Pantomime of Campbell'E ^ Pleasures of 

Hope.:' 
Payin' Honest Debts. 
Picaninny's Cyclone, The. 
Sherman Tornado, The. . 
Soul That Passed in the Night, A. 
Toast to the Lovers and Husbands of the 

Shakespeare Club. 
To My Mother. 
Vanessa 

'Way Down Souf in Georgy. 
We All Wishes You Was Up Here. 
" Where the Lilies Bloom." 
Where Thou Goest I Will Go. 



PART III.— BY MISCELLANEOUS AUTHORS. 



Cripple Tim.— Frank Hastings. 
General Grant.— Chauncey M. Depew. 
Iry and Billy and Joe.— Tames Whitcomb 

Riley. 
Metamora. — John Augustus Stone. 
Muckle-Mouth Meg.— Robert Browning. 
My Love of Long Ago.— M. Hedderwick 

Browne. 



Palingenesis.— Bui wer Lytton. 

Romance of a Rose.— Maurice B. Mc- 
Laughlin. 

Since Sne Went Home. — Robert J. Btir- 
dette. 

Tableaux of " The Ten Virgins." 

When in Disgrace.— Shakespeare. 



Any number, 35 cts. In paper; 60 cts. in elotli. £dgar S* Werner Pablisbing 

and Supply Company, New York. 



Uat of Contents of Wenmr^s Readbigg and Bedtattona, 

No. 24 .—COMPILED BY MIRIAM NELKE. 



Afore To' Daddy Comes.— Lalia Mitchell. 

Apparition, An. 

Aristarchus Studies Elocution. — Susie A. 

Bisbee. 
Art-Critic. An.— Sam Walter Foss. 
Auld Daddy Darkness.— James Ferguson. 
Baby's Name, The. 
Banquet, The.— Mary Agfnes Tincker. 
Battle of Manila, The.— Amelia Burr. 
Beruria. 

Boy's King, A.— S. E. Kiser. 
Boy Wanted. 
"Bring Out Your Dead."— Margaret H. 

Lawless. 
Budd Wilkins at the Show.— S. E. Kiser. 
Bull, The.— Margaret Johnson. 
Case of Spoons and Brother Tom, A. 
'Ceptm' Ike.— William Devere. 
Christmas Letter, A. — James Courtney 

Challiss. 
Clemency of Salah-ud-Deen, The.— Ed- 
win Arnold. 
Coming Out of Church. 
Complaint, A.— Tudor Jenks. 
Confession. 
Courtin' Call, A. 
Dagmar. — Elna Harwood. 
Death of Cleopatra, The. 
Fellow's Mother, A. 
Five Little Brothers. 
George Washington. 
Good Name More Desirable Than Riches, 

A. — Louis B. Coley. 
Gwendolen.— Hattie Tyng Griswold. 
He Held Her Hands. 
House-Cleaning. — Franklyn W. Lee. 
How an Angel Looks. 
How Liab and I Parted.— N, S. Emerson. 
If. 

" Inasmuch."— Wallace Bruce. 
Incident, An. — Agnes MacDonell. 
Jean Noel: A Story of Christmas in 

France. 
Just as She Told It.— Julia Witheridge. 
Knight's False Vow, The. 
Last Taps.— Theodore Roberts. 
Laugh in Church, A. 
Letter to Mother Nature, A. — Sydney 

Dayre. 
Lie for a Life, A.— George Henry Galpin. 



Mortifying Mistake, The.— Anna M. Pratt 

Motherhood.— C. S. Calverley. 

New Deacon, The.— Wade Whipple. 

New Woman, The.— Emma Playter Sea- 
bury. 

Obliging His Landlady.— Charles D. Hick- 
man. 

Old Dobbin.— William L. Keese. 

Old Man's Ship Comes Home, The.— H. H. 
Brown. 

On Crutches.— William Russell Rose. 

One of Christ's Little Ones. 

On the Terrace.— E. Nesbit. 

Outcast, The. 

Out of Her Reckoning. 

Oyster Yarn, An. 

Perfect Day, A.— Clyde Fitch. 

Pickpocket, The. 

Plain -Spoken Philosophy, — Howard Y. 
Newel. 

Play of Fan-cy, A. — Mary Steevens Far- 
rand. 

Race at Devil's Elbow, The. — James 
Buckham. 

Reparation. 

Rompla's Flight— George Eliot. 

Rosy North, The 

Search for Harold's Body, The. — Bulwer 
Lytton. 

She Earned Her Half.— N. P. Babcock. 

Slave's Auction, A. — W. A. Eaton. 

Spelling in the Nursery. 

Story of a Little Red Hen, The.— S. E. 
Eastman. 

Studious Girl, A. — Minnie W. Gates. 

That Boy John.— Fannie M. P. Deas. 

Two.— Mary Ashley Townsend. 

Two of a Kind. 

Unexpected Denouement, An. — Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

U. S. Spells "Us."-May N. Bradford. 

Veteran, A. — Minna Irving. 

Visiting Laura Belle.— S. S. Kiser. 

Way to Conquer, The.— Barry Cornwall. 

What's the Good ?— Harry C Webber. 

What Vacation Is. H. C. Dodge. 

Who Should Wipe the Dishes.— Mary 
Kelly. 

Wouldn'*t You ? 



No. ;95.— COMPILED BY RACHEL BAUMANN. 



After the Wedding. 

Amphion.— Alfred Tennyson. 

Arkansaw Farmer, The. 

Aunt Deborah Hears "The Messiah." 

Before the Toy Shop Window. — John 

Kendrick Bangs. 
Bill. 

Borrowed Child, The.— Howard Weeden. 
Building ot the Bam, The— Charles D. 

Bingham. 
Conjure Woman, The. 
Courtship of Mr. Bumble and Mr8.Corney, 

The. --Charles Dickens. 
Cricket, The.— Hesar" B. Watterion. 
David and Golia\£. 



Dead Pussy-Cat, The. 
Disallusionizingof Alexander Oldworthy, 

The.— Charles Reade. 
Effects of Intemperance, The. 
Ember Picture, An. — James Russell 

Lowell. 
Ethelinda's Recitations. 
Foreigners at the Fair. — Fred Emerson 

Brooks. 
Good Measure. 

Guenn.— Blanche Willis Howard. 
Hail, Bonny September ! — Dora Read 

Goodale. 
" Hangin' On."— Frank L. Stanton. 
His Majesty thaJUAo-.-Rudyard Kiplr 



Ust ot Contents of Werner's Readinga and BedtmtiottB, 

No. ;95.— Continued. 



How Norman Won the Race.— J. M. Whit- 
son. 

[rrepressible Boy, An. 

Jackanapes.— -Juliana H. Ewing. 

L'Ange Qui Veille.— Victor Hugo. 

Little Gavroche.— Victor Hugo. 

Little Highland Shepherdess.— Lilla Van- 
nan. 

Long-Felt Want, The. 

Lost Kiss. The.— James Whitcomb Riley. 

Love's Calendar. 

Meeting ot the Clabberhuses, The.— Sam 
Walter Foss. 

Mr. Barker's Picture. — Max Adeler. 

Mt. Pisgah's Christmas 'Possum.— Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. 

My Old Rag Doll.— Harrett F. Crocker. 

New Girl's Logic, The.— Mrs. Howard J. 
Curtis. 

New South, The.— Henry W. Grady. 

New Woman Considered, The. — Sarah 
Marshall Graham. 

Night Wind, The.— Eugene Field. 

Our New Servant.- J. M. Barrie. 

"Pa Never Does." 

Pards. — Effie W. Merriman. 



Partial Critic, A. 

Professor's Ball Game, The. -~ W»U k^ 

Irwin. 
Provider, The.— Louise Imogen Gttinej. 
Queer Word, A. 

Round the Year. — George Cooper. 
Sensitive Plant, The. — Percy Bysshe 

Shelley. 
Silly Billy.— Fred Emerson Brooks. 
Spelling-Match at Grande Pointe, The.— 

George W. Cable. 
St. Agnes' Eve.— Alfred Tennyson. 
This Old Country.— Frank L. Stanton. 
Tim's Madonna. — Elizabeth D. Renninger. 
Too Old for Father's Kisses.— Charles D. 

Bingham. 
Twilight,— Grace Blackburn. 
Under-Prefect. The. 
Union, A.— Kaiherine Bggleston Jtmker- 

mann. 
Washington's Kiss.— Annie S. Downs. 
Weather Bureau, The. 
Well of St. Keyne, The.— Robert Sonthey. 
Which General ?— Kate W, Hamilton. 
Wonderful Dog Story, A.— E. J. Wheeler. 



No. 96.— COMPILED BY STANLEY SCHELL. 



Advantages of Adversity to the Pilgrim 

Fathers.— Edward Everett. 
Ambition of a Statesman.— Henry Clay. 
Attitudes Illustrated in Verse,— Martha 

E. Barbour. 
At Uncle Dock's.— Elsie Malone McCol- 

lum. 
Aunt Susan's Quilt. — Eugene Wood. 
Benediction, The.— Francois Coppee. 
Boy Kept Step, The.— Opie P. Read. 
Changing Her Mind.— Alfred Perceval 

Graves. 
Christmas.— Margfaret E. Sangster. 
Christmas Bells.— H. W. Longfellow. 
Christmas Carol, A.— Phillips Brooks. 
Christmas Exercises. 
Christmas Gift.— Ella M. Powers. 
Christmas Gifts. 
Christmas Welcome. 
Colonel's Experiment, The. — Will Lisen- 

bee. 
Curfew. — Henry W. Longfellow. 
Deacon Adams to His Son. 
"Death Has Crowned Him as a Martyr." 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
De Nice Leetle Canadienne. — William 

Henry Drummond. 
De Tired Pickaninny's Star-Song, — Mary 

Baillie 
Dikkon's Dog.— Dorothy Lundt. 
Dream-Shii), The.— Eugene Field. 
Dying Christian to His Soul, The— 

Alexander Pope. 
First Valentine. The 

Fountain, The.— James Russell Lowell. 
Generosity. 

Getting Rid of Her Daughter's Beau. 
"Good Night. "—Reginald Whitefield 

Kay lor. 
Grrrdmamma's Fan.— Edith S. Tupper. 



How Bateess Came Home. — William 

Henry Drummond 
How Girls Fish. 
How Lucy Backslid. — Paul Lawrence 

Dunbar. 
How Persimmons Took Cah ob der Baby. 
In Memory of Lincoln.— John N. Baldwin. 
" I Was on the Merrimac. " 
Kindergarten Christmas, A.— Haydsa 

Car ruth. 
Lecture Recital: Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

—Grace B. Faxon. 
Lecture Recital: Three Women Poets of 

New England.- Grace B. Paxoo. 
Let Santa Clans In. 
Lost Bride, The ( Ginevra. )— Samuel 

Rogers. 
Lotty's Message.— Alexander G. Murdo^ 
Matthew the Miner. — Frank L. Stanton. 
McKinley's Funeral Address.— C M. ICan- 

Chester. 
Mary Ellen Attends a School of Blocn- 

tion.— Mary S. Hopkins. 
Master.— A. Conan Doyle. 
Merry Christmas. 
Mrs. Middlerib's Letter. 
Nanny Saved from the Poorhouse.— J. M. 

Barrie 
Old Actor's Story, The.— George K. 

Sims. 
Our Glorious Language. 
Out Sleighing with Sophia. — George V. 

Hobart. 
Phenomenal Memory, A. 

eueen Mab. — Thomas Hood. 
ueen's Last Ride, The.— Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 
Reasonable Man, A. — Lucy Hasrei 

queen. 
Recruit, The.— Robert W. Chambenk 



Any number, 35 ets. in paper f 60 eta, in cloth, Edgar 8, Wermer 

and Supply Co., Publlabera, New York, 



List of Contents of Werner's Beadingrs and Recitations. 

NO. 26-CONTINUED. 



R-cruit. Robert W. Chambers. 
Rejoicing on the New Year's Coming of 

Age. Charles Lamb. 
Remarkable Honeymoon Trip. Lawrence 

Lee 
Schoolboy's Strike. R. J. Burdette. 
She Never Was a Boy. S. £. Kiser. 
Sue Water's Housekeeping. Theo. Whiting. 
Tale of Christmas Eve. 
Three Fishers. Charles Kingsley. 
Time Doeth All Things Well. Jerome 

Harte. 

NO. 27-HELEN POTTER 

Artist's Make-up and Toilet. 
Care of the Voice, Health, etc. 
How to Prepare Impersonations. 



After the Ball. Samuel Mintum Peck. 
After the Wedding. William L. Keese. 
All. Francis A. Durivage. 
American Art. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
American Feast, The. 
Apostrophe to the Watermelon. 

Ballad of the Lost Bride. 

Ballet Girl. The. 

Battle-Hymn of the Republic. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Beatrice. As rendered by Adelaide Neilson. 

Blunders. John 6. Gough. 

Brutus's Address. As rendered by E. L. 
Davenport. 

Camp-Meeting Hymn, A. 

Cardinal Richelieu. As rendered by Ed- 
win Booth. 

Cassius to Brutus. As rendered by Law- 
rence Barrett. 

Chemist to His Love, The. 

Chinese Sketch. 

Qeopatra. As rendered by Helen Potter. 

Declaration of Rights of the Women of the 
United States. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Dogberry and Verges. As rendered by 
Helen Potter. 

Dona Sol. As rendered by Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 

Evening. At. J. T. Newcomb. 

For Y»ur Own Sakes. Anna Dickinson. 

Fourth of July, 

From the Sublime to the Ridiculous. 

Girls. Olive Logan. 

Hamlet. As rendered by Edwin Booth. 

Ike Partington After the Opera. 

I Told You So. 

fakey and Old Jacob. 

fubilee Song. 

Juliet, As rendered by Adelaide Neilson. 

Katharine of Aragon. As rendered by 
Charlotte Cushman, 

Lady-Killer, The. Frederick Maccabe. 

La Musica Trionfante. T. W. Parsons. 

Large and Small Bosses. 

Lecture on Art. Oscar Wilde. 

Literature Curiosity, A. 



Tobe's Monument. Elizabeth Kilham. 

Waltz-Quadrille. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. - 

Water Color. 

Washington Acrostic. 

What's in a Name. EUerton Gay. 

When Pa Takes Care of Me. Francis C. 

When the Wind Goes Thro* the Maples. 

Ella M. Truesdell. 
White Man's Burden. Rudyard Kipling. 
Wonderful Tar Baby Story. Joel Chandler 

Harris. 

'S IMPERSONATIONS. 

Lord's Prayer in Welsh, The. 

Mary Stuart. As rendered by Helen 

Potter. 
Meg Merrilies. As rendered by Charlotte 

Cushman. 
Michael Angelo. William Parsons. 
My Own Native Land. 
Negro Boatman's Song, The. 
Newspapers. Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage. 
Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii. Lord 

Lytton. 
Ohl Rest Thee, Babe. 
On Trial for Voting. Susan B. Anthony. 
Ophelia. As rendered by Mme. Helena 

Modjeska. 
Othello. As rendered by Tomaso SalvinL 
Passions, The. William Collins. 
Peter Gray and Lizianny Querl. 
Pious Punster, A. 
Portia and Nerissa. As rendered by Mrs. 

Mary F. Siddons. 
Portia at the Bar. As rendered by Miss 

Ellen Terry. 
Prince Arthur. As rendered by Helen 

Potter. 
Queen Elizabeth. As rendered by Mme. 

Adelaide Ristori. 
Reading-Class, The. 
Rosalind. As rendered by Mme. Helena 

Modjeska. 
Russian Soldier, Rest. Robert J. Burdette, 
Scenes from ** The Tempest." As rendered 

by Fanny Kemble. 
Sea Bird's Fate, The. John Boyle 

O'Reilly. 
Sermon on Lincoln. Henr^ Ward Beecher. 
Silent Letters. A Study of Visible Ex- 
pression; A Study of Audible Expression; 

Tripartite Expression. 
Sisters, The. John G. Whittier. 
Sleep-Walking Scene. As rendered by 

Helen Potter. 
Song. Aubrey De Vere. 
Speech of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. 
Tableaux, A Series of. Arranged by Helen 

Potter. 
Tale of Two Cities, A. O. E. Melichar. 
Temperance. John B. Gough. 
Ten Commandments in Welsh, The. 
Ten Sevens, The. 
Toast, A. 
Tramp's Soliloquy, The* 



Number 35 cts. in paper; 60 cts. in cloth. Edffar S. Werne: 

Publisher, New York. 
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Wolsey's Soliloquy. 
George Vandenhoff. 
Women All At Sea. 



Trial of Queen Katharine, The. As ren- 
dered by Charlotte Cushman. 

Two Good Points. 

Vision of War, A. Robert Ingersoll. 
(With tableaux.) 

STUDIES OF PERSONS IN NO. 27. 



As rendered bv 



Anthony. Susan B. Speech, " On Trial for 

Voting." 
Barrett, Lawrence. As Cassius. 
Beecher. Henry Ward. Sermon on Lincoln. 
Bernhardt, Sarah. As Dona Sol. (French 

and English text.) 
Booth. Edwin. As Hamlet. (With music.) 
As Richelieu. (In two 

parts.) 
Cushman, Charlotte. As Queen Katharine. 

As Katharine of 

Aragon. 
Cushman. Charlotte. As Meg Merrilies. 

(With music.) 
Davenport, E. L. As Brutus. 
Dickinson, Anna. Lecture, ** For Your 

Own Sakes." 
Gough, John B. Lecture, " Blunders." 

"Temperance." 
Howe, Julia Ward. Lecture, " American 

Art.** 
Ingersoll, Robert. Speech, ** A Vision of 

War." 
Kemble, Frances Anne. Readings from 

" The Tempest." 



Lincoln, Abraham. " Gettysburg Speech.*^ 
Logan, Olive. Lecture. "Girls." 
Maccabe. Frederic. Lecture. "The Lari 

Killer." 
Modjeska, Helena. As Rosalind. 

•' •• As Ophelia. (With 

music-) 
Neilson. Adelaide. As Juliet. 

** *' As Beatrice. 

Parsons, Will'am. Lecture. "Michael 

Angelo." 
Ristori, Adelaide. As Queen Elizabeth. 

(Italian and English text.) 
Salvini. Tommaso. As Othello. (With 

music.) 
Scott-Siddons. Mary F. Reading. " Portia 

and Nerissa." 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady. Address, **Dec> 

laration of Rights." 
Talmage, T. Dewitt. Lecture, "News- 
papers." 
Terry, Ellen. As Portia. 
Vandenhoff, George. In " Wolsey's Solflo- 



guy. 
Wilde, Oscar. Lecture. 



Art. 



» 



STUDIES OF PIECES IN NO. 27. 



Chinese Sketch. Music by Edgar S. 

Kelley. 
Cleopatra. 

Dogberry and Verges. 
Mary Stuart, in the " Garden Scene." 
Nydia, the Blind Girl of Pompeii. 



Passions, The. William Collins. (Witu 

tableaux.) 
Prince Arthur. 
Silent Letters. A Study of Visible. Audible 

and Tripartite Expression. 
Sleep-Walking Scene. 



NO. 28-CHRISTMAS BOOK-COMPILED BY STANLEY SCHELL 

James Whit- 



A Feel in the Christmas Air. 
comb Riley. 

After Christmas. 

Alaska Christmas Candles. Eva Best. 

Angel's Visit. 

Annie and Willie's Prayer. Sophia P. 
Snow. 

Boy's Letter to Santa Claus. L. F. Ar- 
mitage. 

Christmas an* Thanksgivin*. Stanley Wood. 

Christmas at Black Rock. Ralph Conner. 

Christmas Bells. 

Christmas Camp on the San Gabr'el. 
Amelia Barr. 

Christmas Carol. 

Christmas Day. Henry W. Longfellow. 

Christmas Eve in a Mming Camp. Albert 
Bigelow Paine. 

Christmas Eve Thought. Harriet B. Ster- 
ling. 

Christmas Experience. Elizabeth Price. 

Christmas Goose. Charles Dickens. 

Christmas Guest. Ruth McEnery Stuart. 



Christmas Hymn. Eugene Field. 

Christmas in Olden Times. Walter Scott. 

Christmas in Santa Fe. Archibald Gordon. 

Christmas is A Comin*. Paul Latireiice 
Dunbar. 

Christmas Jane. 

Christmas on the Farm. H. S. Kdler. 

Christmas on the Prairies. 

Christmas Party. Ellen Manly. 

Christmas Pictures. Stanley Schell. 

Christmas Presents. Marietta Hc^ey. 

Christmas Pretender. Mrs. G«orge Archi- 
bald, 

Christmas Sheaf. Phoebe Cary. 

Christmas Stocking. Lizzie Alderdice. 

Christmas Thought. Lucy Larcum. 

Christmas Tree. Lucy Wheelock. 

Christmas Tree. 

Christmas Wish. Eugene Field. 

Coventry Christmas Carol. 

Deck the Hall with Boughs of HoUy. 

Dot Leedle Boy. James Whitcomb Riley. 

First Christmas Tree in New England. 



Any number, 85 ots. in paper; 60 cts. in cloth. Edffar S. Werner 
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First Nowell 

Fir-Tree 

Forty Years Ago. C. C. Hassler. 

Glad Christmas Bells. 

God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen. 

Grandma's Mistake. 

Holy Well. 

Hooray for Christmasl William S. Lord. 

How Santa Glaus Came Down the Chim- 
ney. Clarence Hawkes. 

Hurrahl for the Christmas Tieel 

I Wonder. Beecher W. Waltermire. 

If You're Good. James Courtney Challiss. 

I'm A-Pinin' for the Old Times. Alice 
Williams Brotherton. 
' 'Fore Christmas. Eugene Field. 



Jes' 
Joe 



.oe's Dream. George Cooper. 

Krist Kindel, Das. James Whitcomb Riley. 

Letter to Santa Qaus. 

Listen to Us. 

Listening Ear of Night. Edmund H. 

Sears. 
Little Beggar's Welcome. Louise R. 

Baker. 
Uttle Billy's Christmas Eve. Harry S. 

Miller. 
Little Christmas Tree. Susan Coolidge. 
Little Rocket's Christmas. Vandyke 

Brown. 
Luther's Christmas Carol. 
Major Jones's Christmas Present. 
Marjory's Christmas Story. Florence May 

Alt. 
Mr. Fezziwig's Ball. Charles Dickens. 



Mrs. Santa Claus. Minny Maud Hanff. 

Night After Christmas. 

Night before Christmas. C. C. Moore. 

Old Musician. 

Our Christmas Dinner. Mary Kyle Dallas. 

Peter's Christmas Party. Thomas Frost. 

Plantation Christmas. Frank L. Stanton. 

Providential Christmas. Frank L. Stanton. 

Regarding Santa Claus. Nixon Waterman. 

Santa Qaus's Assistant. John Kendrick 

Bangs. 
Santa Claus, Jr. Amy Robsart. 
Santa Claus's Shop. Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Santa Claus on the Train. Henry C. Walsh. 
Santy Claus. 

Signs of Christmas. Willis B. Hawkins. 
Soft Spot in B 606. Annie Hamilton 

Donnell. 
Somebody's Coming. 
Song of the Angels. Phillips Brooks. 
Stockings or Scales. 
Stocking Song. 

Story of Christmas Eve. W. S. Howard. 
Three Kings. Henry W. Longfellow. 
Three Ships. 
Trapper's Story. 
Two Christmases. 

Under the Holly Bough. Charles Mackay. 
Virgin Unspotted. 
Welcome, Glad Christmas-Time. 
When Daddy Lights the Tree. Margaret 

E. Sangster. 
When Santa Claus Comes- Elizabeth Sill. 
Where Santa Claus Goes. 



No. 29.— PLATFORM RECITALS— COMPILED BV ELISE WEST. 



Angelina. Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Angel's Story. Adelaide Anne Procter. 

••As Father Used to Make-" 

Back to Life. 

Born Fisherman. Joe Cone. 

Boy's Composition on the Mule. 

Carver and the Caliph. Austin Dobson. 

••Casey's Tabble Dote." Eugene Field. 

Charmin? Women. Jerome K. Jerome. 

Cherokee Roses. 

Church Music. 

Cigarette's Ride and Death. Ouida. 

Counting the Family. Annie F. Redland. 

Cousin Jack. 

Doctor and Clergyman. John. J. Bolton. 

Dog Story. 

Down to the Capital. James W. Riley. 

Easter Symbol. Ruth M'Enery Stuart. 

Encouragement. Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

Essay on Man. 

Finnigin to Flannigin. S. W. Gillian. 

Freckled-Faced Girl. 

Grammar of Life. B. F. Taylor. 

Her First Appearance. Richard H. Davis. 

He Worried About It. Samuel V. Foss. 

Hill of the Two Lovers. Kirby Draycott. 

Honor of the Woods. W. H H. Murray. 

Honor of Zenda. Anthony Hope. 



How She Got Browned. 

How the Church Was Built at Kehoe's Bar. 

John Bennett. 
How "V ohnson Quit. 
In Musical Boston. 
•*It Was a Dream.'* Nina Cooper. 
Jean Valiean Reveals Himself. Hugo. 
Jes' To Be Along o' You. 
Johnny's Hist'ry Lesson. N. Waterman. 
Ladies' Whist Club. 
Laugh, and the World Laughs With Yotu 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Lecture by One of the Sex. 
Little Ikey and the Porter. 
Lost Word. Henry Van Dyke. 
Love-Knot. Nora Perry. 
Making an Orator. Stephen Crane. 
Mamma's Pecious Dirl. James C. Challiss. 
Matrimonial Experiment. Thomas Dixon. 
Misery in Mis' Randolph's Knee. 
Miss Kate Penoyia; or, A Sad Mistake. 
Modern Romance. Edward W. Barnard. 
Morning Voices. Yelees Goodhue. 
Mrs. McGlaggerty on Roller Skates. Mrs. 

Lucia H. Carpenter. 
"Oh, Yeh-YusI" Fred Emerson Brooks. 
" On the Judgmunt Day." Edmund Vance 

Cooke. 
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NO. 29-CONTINUED. 



Overheard at a Wedding. 

Palmetto and the Pine (No. i). Manley H. 
Pike. 

Palmetto and the Pine (No. 2). Mrs. Vir- 
ginia L. French. 

Piazza Art Study Club. 

Pitcher of Tears. Laura £. Richards. 

Query. 

Remainder of the Year. Fred Emerson 
Brooks. 

Right Color. 

Satan Pushed Him. 

Second Table. Nixon Waterman. 

Similar Case. 

So Was I. Joseph Bert Smiley. 



Spelling Lesson. 

•• Stabat Mater." 

Stile. The. Clifford Chase. 

Swan Song. Katharine Ritter Brooks. 

Tak er Tatah en Wait. 

Talking It Over. 

Thorpe and Company. A. G. Plympton. 

Trial of Joseph Nadeati. Gilbert Parker. 

Ugliest Man in the World. 

Unrepentant Rebel. Mrs. Libbie C. Baer. 

Virginia •i Virginia. Amelia Rives. 

What Else Could I Do ? 

Wild Oats. 

Wooing of Berenice. Wilson Barrett. 

Yankee Caught in His Own Trap. 



No, 30.— ELOCUTIONARV STUDIES— ANNA RANDALUDIEHL. 



Alice Ayres. Emilia Aylmer Blake. 

Barnyard Melodies. Fred Emerson Brooks. 

Bonny Wee Hoose. William Lyle. 

Brothers, The. Marietta Hollev. 

Burgomaster's Death. From •'^The Bells*' 
(with full business). Thomas F. Wilford. 

Burning Ship, The. from "Onnalinda" (with 
teacher's analysis). J. H. McNaughton. 

Chant of the Cross- Bearing Child. James 
Whitcomb Riley. 

Charlie. Fanny Foster Clark. 

Children of the Bonnet Rouge. Victor 
Hugo. 

Christmas Gift. David L. Proudfit. 

Coal Digger. Jessie F. O'Donnell. 

Corpse's Husband (with full basiness). 

Coupon Bonds. J. T. Trowbridge. 

Courtships of Adolphus McDuff. 

Dandelion and Qover-Top. May Riley 
Smith. 

Decoration Day. Dr. E. P. Thwing. 

Derby Day. Fanny Foster Clark. 

Dream of Sister Agnes (with full lesson- 
talk). 

Easter in a Hospital Bed. Nym Crinkle. 

Erl Konig, The, in German and in Eng- 
lish, with history of Schubert's composi- 
tion -(Arr. for several readers). Mabelle 
B. Biggart 

Essay on Necks. Laura Bronson< 

Ethan Allen (with full lesson-talk). George 
Lansing Raymond. 

Execution of Louis XVI., as played by 
Ristori. 

Fate of Mackay. Noah Little. 

First Snow. Ella Dietz. 

Fishing (with full lesson-talk). Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

Five Little Chickens. 

Flag at Half-Mast (with full lesson-talk). 
Helen M. Cooke. 

French Ensign. Alphonse Daudet, 

Fritz. Anna Randall-Diehl. 

General Grant's EnRlish. Mark Twain. 

Give Me Back My Boy. Jasper Garnet. 

Gypsy Flower Girl (with full lesson-talk). 
Ed. L. McDowell. 

Hen-Hussey. 



He Pays License on a Dog. 

How Pat Went Courting. 

I Wonder What Maud Will Say ? Samuel 

Minturn Peck. 
"Jefful. The" (with business). John Hab- 

berton. 
Juliet. Louis F. Austin. 
Little 60-Peep and Little Boy Blue. Sam- 
uel Minturn Peck. 
Mental Arithmetic 'with business). 
Mirand^. Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
Mme. Eef. 

Mr. Bowser among the Dressmakers. 
Mrs. Magoogin on Spring Bonnets and 

Spring Poetry. John J. Jenkins. 
Mrs. Piper. Marian Douglas. 
Music of Nature. Mary Frost Ormsby. 
Out at Sea. J. S. Fletcher. 
Owl in Church. Rosa Vertner JeflFrey. 
Parson's Cradle. Anna Randall-Diehl. 
Path of the Cyclone. Meta E. B. Thome. 
Phantom Ball. Kosa Vertner Jeffrey. 
Pin, A. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Plighted. A. D. 1887. Alice Williams 

Brotherton. 
Press Evangel. John Boyle O'Reilly. 
Red Bird. William H. Haync. 
Rover in Church James Buckham. 
Sale of the Pig. Jessie F. O'Donnell. 
Sea-side Flirtation. Samuel MintumPeek. 
Senator's Grandmother. Patience Sta* 

pleton. 
Soldier's Return. Hudson Tuttle. 
Spring Poet. Hal Berte. 
Star of Democracy (with teacher's analysis). 

Henry Watterson. 
Stone Cutter. Elizabeth Akers. 
They Don't Agree. 
Two Bells. Rev. J. W. Sanborn. 
Two Valentines (with full lesson-talk). May 

Riley Smith. 
Very Bad Case (with lesson-talk). F. H. 

Stauffer. 
Voice of the People. James G. Qark. 
Winnifred, Walter and the W's (with busi- 

ness^ 
Women of the War. Annie Thomas. 
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List of Contents of Werner's Readings and Recitations. 

No. 3!.— HALLOWE'EN FESTIVITIES.— STANLEY SCHELL. 

RECITATIONS IN WERNER'S NO. 31. 



ndle-Lightin' Time. Paul Lawrence 
ibar. 

ed Dancing Match. Frank L. Stanton 
in'. James Russell Lowell, 
iquixet's Ghost. Harry Bolingbroke. 
hild. James VVhitcomb Riley, 
anted Shirt. John Hay. 
us Ghosis. 
Stories. Flavia Rosscr. 

iS. 

of a Flower. 

s. Henry W. Longfellow, 
we'en (an essay). Stanley Schell. 
we'en. Carrie Stern, 
we'en. Madison Cawein. 
we'en. L. F. W. Gillette, 
we'en. 

we'en Cheer. 
ather's Ohost. 
y Butler and the Owl. 
Russell's Ghost. 



Most Remarkable Vision. 
My Ghost Story. 
Omens. Frank L. Stanton. 
One Thing Needful. 
Popping Corn. 

gueen Mab. Shakespeare, 
obin Goodfellow— alias Puck. etc. Ben 

Jonson. 
Saved by a Ghost. 
Secret Test. 

Secin* Things. Eugene Field. 
Speakin' Ghost. Sara S. Rice. 
Sweet William's Ghost. 
That Awful Ghost. 
That Ghost. Anna E. Dickinson. 
Uncle DanTs Apparition. Mark Twain 

and C. D. Warner. 
When de Folks is Gone. James Whitcomb 

Riley. 
Witch's Cavern Bulwer Lytton. 
Wood Hants. Anna V. Culbertson. 



HALLOWE'EN RECIPES IN WERNER'S NO. 31. 



s for Hallowe'en, 
nuts. 

en Salad Rolls. 
Flip. 

idrum Nuts, 
ne Balls, 
ne Cake. 
Cakes. 



Grape Pudding. 

Hallowe'en Pie. 

Melon Cream. 

Orange Straws. 

Pop-Corn Balls. 

Salted Nut-Meats. 

Syrup for Pop- Com Balls. 



ENTERTAINMBNTS IN WERNER'S No. 31. 



Supper Sports, Games, Mysteries. 
r Matchmakers (play). 
: Program for Ghost Dance, 
tions for Serving Supper. 
Ghost Stories, 
tie Slips, Samples of 
tie Telling. 

tie Telling with Dominoes, 
s. 

s and Mysteries for Early Evening. 
Dance. 
Stories. 
Story Party. 
ly Pantomimes. 
1 Parade. 

ve'en Entertainment, 
ve'en Festivities' Decorations, 
ve'en German, 
ve'en Invitation Forms, 
ve'en Program. 



Hallowe'en Supper. 

Home Tests for Hallowe'en. 

Lucky Charms. 

Macbeth's Fortune (play). 

March to Supper. 

Menu (suggestive). 

Order of Serving Refreshments. 

Partners for Supper, Method of Securing. 

Reception and Introduction of Guests. 

Recipes for Hallowe'en. 

Refreshments. 

Samples of Conundrums for Hallowe'en. 

Shadow Pantomimes (suggestive). 

Spook Marrh 

Supper. 

Supper Games. 

Witch Costume. 

Witches' Dance. 

Your Lucky Birthday Jewel. 



Supper Sports, Games, 
teries. 
bet Game. 
Parinc. 
•Pip Test. 
Seeds. 



QAMBS IN WERNER'S No. 31. 

Apples and Flour. 
Around the Walnut Tree. 
Baby Show. 
Barrel Hoop. 
Blind Nut Seekers. 
Bowls (Luggies). 



Candle and Apple. 

Cellar Stairs. 

College Colors. 

Combing Hair before Mirror. 

Cupid's Time. 

Cyniver. 
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NO. 31-CONTINUED. 
GAMES IN WERNER'S NO. 3I-CONTINUED. 



Dough Test. 

Dreamer. 

Dry Bread. 

Ducking for Apples. 

Fagot Ghost Stories. 

Feather Tests. 

Four Sancers. 

Game ot Fate. 

Games and Mysteries for 

Early Evening. 
Guess Who. 

Hallowe'en Souvenir Game. 
Hiding Ring. Thimble and 

Penny. 
Jumping Lighted Candle. 



Launching Boats. 
Lovers' Test. 
Magic Stairs. 
Melting Lead. 
Mirror. 

Mirror and Apple. 
Naming Bedposts. 
Necklace. 
Needle Game. 
New Friends. 
Peanut or Bean Hunt. 
Perplexing Hunt. 
Pulling Kale. 
Pumpkin Alphabet. 
Raisin Race. 



Ring and Goblet. 
Secret Test. 
Snapdragon. 
Supper Games. 
Threading a Needle. 
To Test Friends. 
Touchstone. 
Two Roses. 
Walnut Boats. 
Water Experiment. 
Where Dwells My Lover. 
Winding Yam. 
Winnowing Com. 
Wood and Water. 
Your Lucky Sticks. 



No. 32.— MONOLOGUES.— Compiled by STANLEY SCHELL. 



At the Box Office. Elsie Livermore. 

Abbie's Accounts. Tudor Jenks. 

After the Ball; Her Keflections. Mel B. 

Spurr. 
After the Ball; His Reflections. Mel B. 

Spurr. 
Aunt Sophronia Tabor at the Opera. Ar. 

by Elise West. 
Betsey. Ar. by Lucy Hayes MacQueen. 
Betty Botter's Batter. 
" Bill Thay." Mary Tucker Magill. 
Billy the Hermit. Ruth Edwards. 
Christmas Greens. 
Christopher Columbus. Gazzoletti. 
Comfortable Corner. Ar. by Lucy Hayes 

MacQueen. 
Crushed Tragedian. Ed. L. McDowell. 
Dawson's Woman. W. Miller. 
Deceitfulness of Man. 
Deposed. 

Florentine Juliet- Susan Coolidge. 
Her First Recital. Anna M. Philley. 
How Uncle Mose Counts. Ar. by Stanley 

Schell. 
I and My Father-in-Law. Harriet L. Pem- 

berton. 
If I Can Be by Her. Ben King. 
I'm Little, but I'm Spunky. 
Introduction. Anna Warren Story. 

Jack's Second Trial. Roy Farrell Green, 
immy Brown's Prompt Obedience. W. L. 
Alden. 
Keep AGoin*. Frank L. Stanton. 
Laughing and Crying. G. A. Landrum. 
Little Friend in the Mirror. Anna M. 
Phniey. 



Little Mother's Trials. Bessie B. McQure. 

Long Ago. 

Lost and Found. 

Love in Lent. 

Mean Little Torment. Charles E. Baer. 

'Member. 

Minister Comes to Tea. 

My Lover who Loved Me Last Spring. 
Dollie Denton. 

Perplexed. 

Piano-Tuner. Ar. by Lucy Hayes Mac- 
Queen. 

Pleasure Exertion. Marietta Holley. 

Postponed. Charles E. Baer. 

Pressed for Time. Charles De Sivry. 

Ready for a Kiss. 

" Studying German." Sarah E. Pittman. 

Stuttering Lover. Fred Emerson Brooks. 

Taken by Surprise. Metta Victoria Victor. 

Taking an Elevator. 

Tom Fay's Soliloquy. Fanny Fern. 

Waiter. Gertrude F. Lynch. 

Welcome. 

What Monologue Is. Charles Barnard. 

When Dad Enjoyed Himself. 

When Greek Meets Greek. 

When Pa Gets Sick. 

When Pa Was a Boy. S. E. Kiser. 

When Papa's Sick. Joe Lincoln. 

When the Minister Came to Tea. Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins. 

Why the Dog's Tail Was Skinned. Ar. by 
Stanley Schell. 

Woman's Vengeance. Thomas F. Wilford. 
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35 Cents 



Pauline Phelps's Monologues and Otber Pieces. 



Most Successful Recitations — in the Repertoires of America'i 
Most Popular Reciters — Prize Winners Everjrwhere. 

N. B.— A distinguishing feature of PAULINE PHELPS'S PIECES is that every one 
is first tested and proved a hit on the public platform before it is published. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH. 

Published Exclusively by EDGAR S. WERNER & CO.. 43-45 East 19th Street, New York. 



As the Moon Rose. 35c. Recitation. 

Revolutionary War. 8 min. Girl makes 
perilous horse-back ride to carry pardon 
for lover unjustly condemned as spy. Manu- 
script lesson talk. $1. 

Aunt Elnora*s Hero. 35c. Monologue. 

Comedy. 10 min. Girl. Ten-year old girl 
tells hew she, by dressing up in sheet and 
jack-o'-lantern head, scares man her old- 
maid aunt thinks a hero and wants to marry. 

Aunt Sarah on Bicycles. 35c. Mono- 
logue. Comedy. 10 min. Woman. El- 
derly maiden lady tells how niece and son 
of a neighbor with whom she has been at 
odds run off on a tandem and get mar- 
ried, followed in a wagon by herself and 
the father, and how the ride leads to their 
becoming engaged. Manuscript lesson-talk. $1. 

Average Boy. 25c. Comec'y country di- 
alect character skcich verse recital. 10 min. 
Banjo and bone effects. City boy maintains 
that country pleasures canntt compare with 
delights of a vaudeville show and reveals 
he is secretly practising to jcii minstrel 
show. Elaborate lesson-ta'.k bv the author. 

Biff Perkins's Toboggan Slide. 35c. 

Monologue. Ccmedy. 10 min. Boy. Boy 
gets old-maid aunt and a professor on his 
sled and an upset leads to matrimony. **A 
sled and a boy a*id a custard pie make an 
awful good combination." 

Cook, The. 25c. Monologue. Comedy. 
10 min. Woman. Cook costume. Irish 
dialect. Cook, directed by mistress not to 
open door for callers, follows instructions 
when, at night, a cat is raising a terrible 
rumpus in the dining-room, unsctting vari- 
ous thines, racket b"inging in police. 

Deacon Slocum's Presence cf Mind. 

25c. Monologue. Comedy. 10 min. 
Woman. Yankee dialect. Outstripped by 
women in putting out a fire a deacon (who 
has had much to say about men's superi- 
ority over women), ends a 20 years* court- 
ship by proposing,* 

Family Plate. 25c. Monologue. Com- 

edy. 8 min. Woman. Irish dialect. Worn 
en tells of ludicrous events resulting from 
getting ready and attempting to have her 
family photograjhed. 



Firetown's New Schoolhouse. 25^. 

Monologue. Comedy. 12 min. Woman. 
Deacon's wife tells how neighborhood as- 
sembles to vote whether it shall have new 
schoolhouse. After an exciting time, the 
first ballot being a tie, she slips out and 
bribes "Hermit j'lm'* to rush in and vote 
for a new schoo.house. 

Her Cuban Tea. 25c. Monologue. Com- 
edy. 10 min. Woman. Hostess, being 
disappointed by grocer, serves str-npr cider 
to afternoon-tea guests, calling it Cuban 
tea." Thev all r^et lively. Business give^u 

How Mr. Simonson Took Care of tine 

Baby. 25c, Recitation. Comedy 10 
min. A father claims he can ten<u baby 
without half the fuss made by mother. He 
undertakes to qui:t it and slaps child who 
shrieks. After many vain atteifipts he is 
compelled to hand child back to mother, to 
amusement of depot spectators. 

Jolly Brick, A. 25c. Monologue. Pa- 
thos. 8 min. Boy. Bowery bootblack telb 
story of his chum, "a jolljr brick," who 
died in a fire to save the life of a "littk 
cove he looked out for." Full of interest 
and pathos. 

Just Commonplace. 25c. Recital 

Patriotic. 10 min. In colloquial language. 
the self-depreciating narration about a real 
hero at Antietam, who could play only one 
tune — "The Star Spangled Banner** — on the 
fife, but that saved the day. Patriotic 
pathetic and full of heart interest. 

Midnight Courtship. 25c. piay. i Acl 

im., 2f., or Monologue. Comedy. 10 mia. 
Young lawyer, annoyed bv adverse news- 
paper criticism and fearful of bavins lort 
his first case and sweetheart, is made nappT 1 
by her unexpected appearance at xnidni^ | 
in boarding-house parlor and by her an- 
nouncing him as her fiance, to prevent tilk 
of landlady and boarders. Business givcii 

Millinery Melee. 25c. Monologue. Ca» 

edy. 10 min. Woman. Newly-marriei 
woman, who takes husband to help select 
a hat, is so upset by his meeting a former 
sweetheart that she not only fails to buy ■ I 
hat, but directs suspicion to herself • 
shoplifter. Business given. 
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Minister's Black Nance. 25c. Recita- 
tion. Horse-race. lo min. Crowd at coun- 
try fair horse-race is shocked to see min- 
ister's horse enter race and to learn that, 
instead of minister's son, the minister's 
daughter is the driver, and wins the race. 

Old Benedict Arnold. 25c. Recita- 

tion. Tragic. Revolutionary War. 15 min. 
Yankee dialect. Granduncle of Benedict 
Arnold boasts of bravery of the young hero, 
and qives spirited description of battle of 
Saratoga. ''Benedict Arnold's turned trai- 
tor" is the postrider's news that interrupts, 
and the olcf man burns his quondam hero 
in effigy and himself leans into the fire. 
Manuscript lesson-talk, $1. 

Rosalind":; Surrender. 25c. Monologue. 

Patriotism. Romance. Illustrated. 15 min. 
Woman. A Virginia girl, whose ancestors 
fought for the Stars and Stripes, waves 
the Union flag as her Union lover goes by. 
Business given. 

Scorching vs. Diamonds. 35c. Mono- 
logue. Comedy. 10 min. Woman. Whim- 
sical old woman promises diamond neck- 
lace to grandniece whose conduct is most 
pleasing. The heroine, to cure aunt's head- 
ache, wheels to town for medicine, is near- 
ly arrested for scorching and ends in a col- 
lision. Her victim falls in love with her 
and she gets the diamonds. 

Seven Ages of Man. 25c. Pantomimed 

Poem. Burlesque. 15 min. Any number. 
Poem by Shakespeare, pantomime by P. 
helps. ^ Pictures infant, schoolboy, lover, 
soldier, justice, old man, very old man. 

Shakespearian Conference. 25c. piay. 

Burlesque. 45 min. 4m, $i. Cleopatra, 
Lady Macbeth, Juliet, Desdemona, Miss 
Cawdor," Romeo, Hamlet, Macbeth and 
Shylock hold a conference to discuss **The 
Unpopularity of Shakespeare's Plays and 
the Remedy for It," and incidentally to in- 
crease and collect their royalties. A clever 
medley of Shakespearian language, modern 
slan^ and nonsense. Business given. Man- 
uscript lesson-talk, $1. 



Spinster Thurber*s Carpet. 35c. Reci- 
tation. Revolutionary War. 10 min. Old 
maid, reprimanded for extravagance for buy- 
ing a carpet while Continental troops ^ are 
sufferinqr at Valley Forge, puts committee 
to flight by her sharp tongue. 

Story of Hard Times. 25c. Monologue. 

rathos. 15 min. Man. Man tells pathetic 
story of when he was out of work with wife 
and sick child to care tor. By saving a dog 
in a fire, he obtains the long-sought-for 
employment. 

Sweet-Girl Graduate. 25c. Monologue. 

Comedy. 10 min. Woman. Graauating 
dress. Girl is rehearsing graduating essay 
when chums come, and there follows a 
mixture of high-flowing essay and school- 
girl nonsense; also a scene between girl and 
lover, just before she goes on platform to 
take part in commencement exc/cises. Busi- 
ness given. 

Telephone Romance. 25c. Monologue. 

Comedy. Elocution Lesson. 10 min. Wom- 
an. Sitting-room with telephone scene. Girl 
passing through a fit of jealousy finally 
calls lover through 'phone to hasten to her 
house to protect her from a supposed mouse, 
^ull business and lesson-talk. 

Thanksgiving Day at Grandma's. 25c. 

Recitation. 8 min. Boy. Verse. Yankee 
Dialect. Boy tells of preparations for and 
good times on Thanksgiving at farm where 
his whole family go, and rejoices that he is 
only **a common boy" so he can enjoy *'tur- 
keys 'n' Thanksgivin*s" which "keep a-com- 
in*^ ev'ry year.' Elaborate lesson-talk by 
the author. 

Trial Performance. 25c. Monologue. 

( Woman ^ or i-act Play for 2f. Comedy. 
10 min. Scene between theatrical agent and 
stage-struck country girl determined to get 
a hearing, and who inflicts samples of her 
acting on discomforted agent. Opportunity 
for a varied performance. Business given* 
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Betsy Holden s Burglars. 25c. Yan- 
kee Dialect Comedy Monologue for a 
Woman. 15 min. New England timid 
spinster has various surprises and inter- 
ruptions while waiting for guests to annual 
family reunion, greatest surprise being re- 
turn after long absence and proposal of 
lover. 

Daisy's Music Practice Hour. 25c. 

Comedy Girl Monologue. Music specially 
arranged by A. J. Gk)odrich. 20 min. Ten- 
year-old girl interrupts her compulsory 
piano lesson with all sorts of excuses, pro- 
tests and remarks. Piece can be expanded 
by various comedy effects. All the music 
is given. 

Dumb-waiter Difficulty. 25c. Acting 
Monologue for a Woman. 15 min. Girl 
gushes over engagement ring and over lover 
whose letter she reads while awaiting him 
to take her to concert. Mistaking janitor, 
mending door, for a dog, she blows pepper 
through keyhole; and, fearing janitor will 



vent his wrath on lover, she gets lover to 
come in dumb-waiter, which gets stuck; 
other occupants of house get involved with 
ludicrous results, lover in disheveled condi- 
tion Anally reaching her from fire-escape. 
Full lesson-talk by author. 

i^everend Mr. Tuffscrappen, 25c. 

Recitation. 15 min. Mamins red-haired 
man combines tin-peddling and preaching; 
takes rebuffs good-numoredly, and by force 
of real ability and perseverance wins rich 
man's daughter for wife. 

What a Masquerade Did. 25c. Ro- 
mantic Comeay Monologue for a Woman. 
15 min. Eligible society widow, jealous of 
attentions paid to stepdaughter, schemes to 
get rid of her by marrying her to rich and 
elderly man; but, mistaking at a masquerade 
girl's real (and poor) lover for the other 
man, she opens way for lovers to elope; 
whereupon rich man proposes to and is 
accepted by widow. 



